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MY LORD, | 
F the Preſent your 
2 Lordſhip bere recerves 
F be conſider d only ac- 
cording to its bulk, I muſt , 


3 no 
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THE DEDICA TORY. 
nao" open 10 tre 7 
Offering ſo mean d Stsrafice , at 
the Shrine of -ſo-nobte'' Mme. 
But if the excelleucy of the Sub- 
 Je# treated, of be put into the a- 
. ther Scale, with thiqallowance, 
that whatever is offer d derives 
its merit from the pncertty and de- 
votion of the Offerer, I may more 
rationally hope the 'dreeptance, 
* fear the rejection ef 2 


Fon Lordſhip will find; in this 
ſmall Treatiſe the Frontiſpiece, or 
firſt Draught of the boldeſt deſign 
| that, haply, was ever undertaken 
3 ihe Empire 1 7 — of Learning to 7 
I THE AR 
; KNOW MEN; 2 Wh 


com- 
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THE MEDICA 
.co mp what — of 
butes tatbe diſcovery of their 
fecrer — — of 
their Soul, \ their Fortuer and 
their Vices; an Art hte if wel 
fadied., will bring to vb who 
all attain it, aufwerably 10:1Þter 
federal qualiffcatiout ne greazeſs 
all ion and aduamages 
ee 
For what greater can any ont 
man frame to 1 10 
which accrue from his knowledge 
| | of another,even though they move 
in the meaneſt ſtation of Affairs? 
But if this ave ſo fahl, 
bow much more  nuft:1hey" be, 
which are. made by perſons. m 
44 truſted 


THE DEDICATORY.” 
truſted with the. management of 
Embaſſies,and the moſt important 
T ranſaitions of Crowns and Scep- 
ters, and conſequently , oblig'd to 
treat with People of different 
T empers and Climates ? In theſe 
laſt it ſuffices not, to be guided by 
thoſe common obſervations and 
charatters of men, which are ob- 
vious to the Populace , and com- 
monly mask'd and diſguix d; but 
the grand ſecret is, to penetrate 
into the C ; > apy inſinuate into 
the very boſoms,of Princes and 
Favourites. "+ 


And thisconſderation it was, 
-zybich the-more inclin d me, to 
make 4 particular dedication of 
| | this 


THE DEDICATQRY. 
this Labour of mine to your Lord- 
ſhips patronage. For whom could 
I expe- more favourable tothe. 
ART HOW TO KNOW. 
MEN, than One, who had Jo 
lately ſatisfy'd the world, how welt 
be had ſtudied it befare ? From 
whom could that Art look for 4 
kinder reception, than from one 
who had ſhewn himſelf ſo. much a 
Maſter of it, in carrying on a Ne- 
gotiation, which led him, from the 
moſt to the leaſt-crvilis'd extremi- 
ties of Chriſtendom ? 


Your Lordſhip might here ex- 
pect I ſhould give ſome account of 
my Author, the Advancer of this 
ſo excellent and beneficial an Art; 


but 


- — — 
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THE DEDICATORY. 
but I refer what I had to 

bim —— place, 4 
bere , after I bade begg 4 your: 
Lordſb ſhip's pardon for tberudeneſs 
of 7 4 * 
that it is made with the greateſt 
reſpect and ſubmiſſions, and, con- 


fequently ibu I am, 


Righ t Hide, | 
Your Lordſhips moſt bumble, | 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


*s. — 8 ein einen m 


| J. Davis. 
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Accompt of the Aurnox;, 
taken out of the Hifloryof the French 
| Academy, Printed at London, inthe 
year M. DC, LVIL Pag. 229. 


He Author of that Hiſtury, bei 

| to give an accampt of the 
VS HS {ctling and advancement of the 

Academy, to that time, thought 
fit, towards the end of his 
Work, to ſet down a Catalogue of the Mem- 
bers of it, of which number our Author be- 
ing one, I find this faid of him, being the 
ſixth nam'd in the Catalogue. F 


MARIN CUREAT DE LA CH AA 
B RE, Connſellor to the King in his Councils, 
and his Phyſician in Ordinary, born at Mans. 
His Works in Print are, New Conjectures 
about Digeſtion. New Conjectures eon: 
cerning the Cauſes of Light; the Over- 
flowing of the Nile; and the Love of In- 
clination. The Characters of the Pa 
in two Volumes. A Treatiſe of the Under- 


ſtanding of Beaſts. New Obſervations and 
Sonjectures about the Rainbow. If he per- 
fed what he hath begun, we ſhall have a Con- 
tinuation of the Characters of the Paſſions; 
i A. Treatiſe of Man's Beauty; Another, Of 
| the Natuxe and Diſpoſitions of Nations, 
if and THE AKT HOW TORK NOW 
HEN, He bath tranſlated into French, the 
Eight Books of 4RKISTOTLE's Phyſicks, 
which are not Primed ;, and be gives us hopes, 
| ere long, of a Commentary on the Apho- 
| | riſms of Hippocrates, which he calls Uſys A- 
| phoriſmorum ; his deſign is, after he hath ſet 
down Hippocrates's meaning in each Apho- 
riſm, to apply it to other Subjects, and jhew , 
all the Uſes which may be made of it. Thus 
farr the Author of the Hiſtory. It is very 
probable, that, not only thoſe Pieces here 
mention d of his, but allo divers others are 
fince Printed, in ſeveral Languages. Of 
which we ſhall forbear to give any further, 
ſince we cannot give an exact, accompt. 
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Sed Be 8 8885888 
bbs r e 9/4050 
The very Worthy Tranſlator 
of this Exquiſite Piece. 
THE ART HOW 70 KNOW m 
ngen 3 7871253 - bob. 


Here are various” kinds of 

KNOWLEDG that belong” 
to Man, The'chiefeſt of all is, 
To know his Creator; The 


[ ſecond, to know Himſelf; The 
third,” to know his Fellow-Crtatures,cſpe-' 


cially, for Man to'know May." 
| Touching the firſt, | Tis ſd ſublime, and 
tranſcendent a Sperulation, that, tough. 
the greateſt Theołiſts have ſeru d up their 
Wits to the higheſt Pin, yet, the further they 
ſoar d, the more = were at a loſs; For 
there ĩs no Finite Inteſlect can frame a Sid 
ditative apprehenſion of God; There may be 
Negative conceptions of Him, as to think he 
is Immenſe, Infinite, Immortal, & c. Or there 
may be Relative Expreſſions of Him, as 
when we call Him Creator, King, and Con- 
ſervator of all things, &. Or, He may 


be 


be deſcrib'd b vera! E944 
e and by the 
ara. t Oc." But for a compre- 
benſive 9*iddity of blia Eſſence, it cannot 


under, Ie 9 251 
. 
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Mod rather than Ignorance 
— * ſecond, It 


* 


«fs, An : 
dee yt hi ee | 


11 88 be 


Fe Creatures, we. have 
b and years: in; 175 5 it, un: = 


what we. how all this whi ar in to: 
counterballance with what we Mom nel, tis 
thought the ſcale of Ignorance Would, out- 


weigh that of Rnomledg. X 80 0 
_ 
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Subyrct i rratiſe H Art! as- full 
tho Face, and bn cf tht Hands arebpt 
reight enonglr to Iradiinoudice t, 
Unitns be\\Indax.snjariboctiouply We Eyes 
be at the Cuſenunts of the ge, yer of 
ny times t rove- fa] 
Cas the- Ty ves Ji 5 
and Fancy babatitten i his' ; 
the letters are ſo obſcure, that we canot read 
them; and the Poet tells us, 
Fronti nulla fid es. — 


<P leſt way to get this 


AIR ion, and Diſcourſe, ac- 


cording to the 1talign Proverb, A Roma ti 
viddi, a Henetia ti conobbj, I ſaw thee at 
Rome, I knew thee at Venice; which made 
the Philoſopher ſay to a man who had a 
promiſing Face of Wiſdom, 7 thought thee 
wiſe. till I beard thee ſpeak. | 

This Sagacious and ſharp- ſighted Authay; 
hath gone very farr in this Art, as appears 
in this Diſcourſe, and in other acute Noti- 
ons that I have read of His, which ſhew 
him to be full of penſees deſliees Moreover, 
I had the good hap, and occaſion to know 
Him, and converſe with Him in Paris; and 
truly I believe, He may well be ranked 


among 


ut br A hich is whe 
of 


among. the-Philoſophers ob Eee les 


which, this Age affords;Therlore lt, 
or ber or Lbs 
who axe wuch-oblig'd.to you,for your ex” 


nf — 


them y And conſe- 


| — ee n 
ee deal wich. 
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Wherein is treated of the Face 


of che ART, HOW 720. KNOW 
MEN, and of "the; Authors De- 


rav n their e un 225 
: deſigns might be. ſten err n, 1 
£ ſay, enen ſot that way 1 7 
ii regard thoſe are ret ings whichfall 2 
Er the Senſes, and thi though the cher jw 
| the ver bottom, and ali tbe i 
E * of the eee 
- | any thing therein, from whence the dug 
derive the leaſt wan.” i but al /n 


as 


THE PREFACE. 
as much as Nature bath made other provi- 
fron for this diſcovery , and found out more 
certain means to makg it, then would have 
bern that ſtrange openneſs, which Momus 

imagin d to himſelf. 

For ſhe. hath not only beftow'd on Man 
voice and tongue, to be the interpreters of 
bis thoughts ; But out of a certain diſtruſt 
ſhe conceiv'd,that he might abuſe them, ſbe 
bath contriu d a language in i 
and eyes, to give the others the I in caſe 
they. ſhould not prove faithful. ky ward, 
ſhe hath expos'd his ſoul, to be chern dot | 
the qut-ſide, . ſo that ther is n neceſſity of 

any window, to ſee bis Motions Jnclinations, 
nd Habits ſince they are apparent in his 
face, and are there written in ſuth wiſible 
and manifeſt charac iss. 

From tbeſẽ characters, it is dur deſugn 
to frame thegreateſt aud moſt auvantag eous 
"ſl that 1. g ever tndertirhen'; a 


nor h, 


£ 


THE PREFACE. 

work, wherein the Nobleſt and moſt ne- 
ceſſary diſcoveries of knowledo, which Man 
can arrive unto, are contained ; in fine, a 
work, wherein may be found the ſecret and 
perfectian of Wiſdom and humane Pru- 
dence. 

Theſe great promiſes will be thought the 
more attainable, when it ſhall be A, 
that what we undertakeis THE ART 
HOW 70 KNOW MEN, an Art 
whereby every man is taught to Rnow him- 
elf, wherein conſiſts the higheſt point of 
Wiſdom; and withall to know others, 
which is the Maſter- piece of Prudence. 

The ſecret of Wiſdom conſiſts in this, that 
a man knows what he is himſelf , what he © 
may do, and what he ought to do; and that 
of Prudence, in knowing alſo what others 
are, what they may do, and what they are 
deſirous to dv. Can any knowledg be more 


delightful or more profitable then theſe ? 
B 2 And 


THE-PREFACE. 
And may not he, who bath acquir d them, 
juſtly pretend to the acquiſition of the great- 
eſt advantages of this life. 

Now the Art of Knowing Man teaches 
all theſe things: For though it ſeems to have 
no other end, then to diſcover the Inclina- 
tions, the Motions of the Soul, the Vertnes ( 
Vices, which are obſervable in others; het 
does it, with the ſame labour, teach every one 
to find them out in himſelf, and to deduce 
more rational and more impartial judg- 
ments thereof, then if he firſt * dered them 
in his own perſon. 


For it is moſt certain, that we ' cannot 


by our ſelves come to a perſeci knowledge of 


our ſelves : and our Souls may, in that re- 
ſpet.be compar'd to our F aces,jnaſmuch as 
the former, as well as the latter, can only 
view themſelvs in Mirrours, If ſhe attempts 
the bebolding of herſelf, the trouble ſhe is at 
in that ſelf- _ diStrafts and wearies 


2 * . "_ 
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THE PREFACE - 
ber, and ſelf-love corrupts, and! poyſone, all 
the judgments ſhe makes & her-ſelf. ” © 
For inftante; a perſon transported with 
Anger cannot make any juft judgment" if 
his paſſwon, which, how furious ſoever it may 
be, ftill thinks that all the "reaſon and 
Juſtice is of its ſide. A covetous perſon thinks 
bis moſt fordid cares the effects of Prudence 
and Neceſſny. Ina word, all our Inclina- 
tions and Habits pleaſe and humour us, all 
our Paſſions ſeem rational tous. Whothere- 
: | forecould be ſenſibleo them, much ii con- 
demn them, having the recom:nendation of 
b pleaſure, & being. miaintainid by an ap- 
f | pearanceofRe1ſor, which are the two great 
- | eft corrupters of our ſentiments ? To appre- 
Fend therefore their imderſec tions, it is re- 
y quiſite we ſaw them in another, that being a 
s | glaſs which flatters nt; and though thoſe 
we make uſe of do repreſent ſuch Tnages as 
are immediately blotted" out o the memory, 
B 3 the 


. THE PREFACE. 
| the caſe is not the ſame with this, which 

makes conflant and permanent draughts.the 

remembrance whereof is not eaſily lofi. In 

fine, it is a thing out of all diſpute, that there 

is no better way for a man to come to the 

of himſelf, then by ſtudying that 

know in others. 

Thus is it then,that the Art, weteach, is 
able to bring a man to the knowledg of him- 
felf, But inaſmuch as there aretwo kinds 
thereof, one Phyſical and Natural, mich 
examints the compoſſtian of Man,the nature 
of the Soul's faculties, and the admirable 
Oeconomy obſervable in their functions; the 
other, Moral, wbich relates to Morality,and 
makes a diſcovery of the Inclinations, Paſ- 
fans, and Vices : it ruſt be acknowledg'd 
that it undertakes not to give an account of 
the former, to the utmoſt extent it is capable 
of, but leaves the abſolute and exa dif. 
* thereof zo Medicine and Philoſophy. 
But 


THE PREFACE. 
But being ablig d to make the ferifieft. exa- 
mination of things relating to Manne bs, it i 
impoſſible, but that, enquiring into theis 
cauſes; and the manner*wbereby they-ure © 
framed in the Soul, there falls within" its 


_ deſign the nobleft and moſt intricate part of 


Phyſick. or natural Philoſophy, and, treating 
of he conformation of parts. the temper am 
Spirits, Humours, inclinations, Paſſions, 
and Habits , It ſhould not diſcover what 
is moſt ſecret; in Body und Sl. 

Ay, I have this further to aim, that 
by all theſe diſcoveries of Hinowledo,”it ele. 
vates the ſpirit of Man, to the Soveraion 
Creator of the Univerſe. For, acquainting 
it with the infinite miracles remarkable in 
Man, it inſenſibly mclines him to glorify the 
Author of ſo many wonders, and, by that 
mans, diretisim tothe end, whereto be is 
Agen 4. 

For ſhould beconfide only the ftrufture 

B 4 of 
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Tux PREFACE. | 
of Man's buch, bom can be forbear being ra- 
wiſhed with pſtoni/bment, to ſee the order 


ani ſymmetr of all ih ſprings amd Reſ- 


ſorts, from which. this admirable. Machine 
derives its mation ? And the unimitable Art 
whych'is concealed therein, nu it not diſ- 
cover to him the hand that was.employed a. 
baut it, and the underſtanding and deſign of 
tte great Maſter, de mark it is? 
But if he would raife his thongbts yet a 
little higher, amima ke a privy-ſearch inta 
the ſecrets. of the Sul, to find out, there, the 
manner - wherebj\Yhe comes to the knowledye 
of things, how ſhe mutet, and how many ſe- 
verul motions Oe aſſigns herſelf; What 
exceſs of raviſb mnt mould not the knows 


ledpeof fo mam mirdcutous operations cauſe 


in hin? M bat ſentiments world heing 
bave of the eee Vin of Gol, 
who bath lodg d ſo many vertues, in ſo ſpl 


a ſpa 1 not {09 epitamiz'd allthe cjea- - 


tures 


THE PREFACE. 
tures in Man, but would alſo make in him 
an abbreviation of himſelf ? ' \ + - F 

"Port to enter into any diſcourſe of our 
fluke Myſteries, (& keep within the bountls 

of Mture, the inclination Be-hath inus t, 
into bm towards all forts of good things tie 
Light wberewith be hath illaminated lim 
inorder'to the knowledpe of all things; art 
they not the effuſions of his infintt6 Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom ?. Hut what is yet more aſto- 

wiſhing, bath he int enclos'd within the fhis 
ritof Man; mhich bath its limits and boun 
duries, the whole extent and infinity of bis = 

Power ? And by a miracle which is hard 
conceivable; Huth he not inveſtea him with 

ae creating all things ac himſelfx 

itte wnderflanding produces, ant, in 

a manner, creates the images andrepreſen- 

tations of thoſe things which it knows, it muft 

needs follow, fance it hath the power to know 
thenwall, that it alfo, according to its mans 
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THE PREFACE. 
ner, creates them all, and conſequentlythat 
it is the Creator of a new world, or at leaft 
the Copiſt, or after-drawer of all the works 
of God. It muſt beſo, inaſmuch as when it 
thinks on the Sun, it cammt do ſo without 
making, at the ſame time, another Sun in 
it ſelf. By the fame rule it makes alſo Stara, 
Heaven, Elements, in a word, wahrer 
ts in the Univerſe. 
But i G hath . miratle by 
beſtowing an infinite power on a linited thing 
be bath alſo done another, in joyning great- 
rieſs and power, with miſery and weakneſs, 
For it is certain, that ꝙ all the Creatures, 
there is not any ſubjel toſuch a multitude of 
and infirmities as Man : Naygheſe 
are raiſ d euen out of his advantages,” an 
if be had not that pregnancy of wit, and the 
delicate compoſareof body which be hath be 
would not be ſo unfortunate and miſerable, 
as he is. So that it may be ſaid,by inſtancing 
| him 
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THE PREFACE. 


| him alone, we may decide that famous Pro- 


bleme, which hath been ſo often propos'd, to 
wit. M hat thing is that in the world, which = 
is, at the ſame time, both the eue and 


teaſt? 


He therefore is only to contemplate him. 
ſelf who would enter into the knowledg be 
ought to have of the Divinity, and there he 
will find eternal ſubjetis of the praiſes, ana 

reſßelis, and thanksgivings, which he is . 
lin d to render upon all occaſions, and at el 
times 

Thefe are the high Leſſons which may be 
lam d bythe ART HOW T0 KNOW 
MEN. But when it ſhall be advanc d to 
thoſe, whereby it would diſcover the inclina- 
tions, manners and deſipns of others, there 
will be a neceſſity of making this general 

acknowledgment, that it is the ſureſt guide 
can be taken for a mans condutt in civil life, 
and that be who ſhall make ufe of it, will © 

avoid 


| THE PREFACE. 
awid thouſands of dangers and incundeni- 
ences, into which, from time to time, he runs 
the hazard of falling. Thereneednorea- 
ſons to prove a thing ſo clear, ſinre it is cer- 
tain that if the A R is able to perform 
what it promiſes, there are few ations where- 
in it is not neceſſary ; as for inſtance, the 
Education of children, the choice of Servants, 
Friend, Company, and moſt others, which 
cannot be well done without it. It ſhews the 
opportunities, and favourable conjunctures 
of time, wherein a man ought to a or ſpeak. 
a thing, and teaches him the manner, how 
be ought to do it. And if it be requiſite to 
ſupgeſt an advice, to inſpire apaſſion , or 
deen, it knows all the paſſages, through 
which they are to be derived into the Soul. In 
ine, if we may rely on the advice of the Wiſe- 
man, who forbids our converſing with an 
angry or tnvious perſon, and going into ths 
company i the wicked ; What can reſcue us 
from 


< # A. > aa. _- Ae 
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THE PREFACE. , | 
from thoſe unhappy accidents, but the A RT 
we treat of ? For the account commonly 


. given of Man is deceitful, i a man go only 


according to the reputation they have ;, and 
dangerous, if their acquaintance be gotten 
by converſation : but that which our ART 
promiſes, is only without fraud or hazard... 
Tet is it not to be imagin d as ſone atfirfl 
fight are apt to do, that this A RT. is no 
ather then PHITSIOGNOMT, and 
that its power reaches no further, then th 
make a diſcovery of the prefett inclinations, 
and thence dram ſome light. comeCiures, in 
relation to Vertues'and Vices. For, beſiues 
that it does all this, as wellcas the other. but 
with greater exatineſs, as ſhall be ſeen' here. 
after; it goes much further, ſinte it promiſes 
to ſbew, what were, or will be, the inclina- 
tions and paſſions, paſt and to come, "the 
rength and \weakneſs of mem minde, the 
. they have to certain Arts n 
| Sci ciences, 


THE PREFACE. 


Sciences, the Habits they have acquir dani 


what is moſt important, it teaches the way, 
to diſcover ſecret deſigns.private actium, and 
the unknown Authors of known actions. In 
a word, there is no diJunulation ſo deep, 
into which it does not penetrate, and which, 
in all likelihood it will not deprive of the befi 
part of thoſe weils, under which it lurks. 
Mom, forasmuch as all theſe things may 
be reduc d tofour principal heads, to nit the 
INCLINATIONS,the MOTEL 
ONS OF TRE SOUL, YER. 
JUES &VICES, it is obligd,ere we 
paſs any further, to tell us in the firft plate, 


e 
( 
t 
a 
fi 


What Inclination is bat ate the cauſes of ju 
it, and bow it is framed in the Soul. 2. How || tt 
tte Saul is Mov d, nay bow and why it cauſe 76 


the heart and ſpirits to move inthe paſſons: 


In fine, 3. Where Vertue and Vice con- thi 


ſiſt, and what is the number of the Species c 


* whereof it may make its judgment. \ 
| Beſide 


ni 
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THE PREFACE. 
Beſides, ſmce it ought to denote the Ex- 
colles and Defects of all things, and ſhew 
thojethat are, uml are not, conſonant to the 
; I nature of Man in general hut alſo to the a- 
L frenjercs ages otins und ind of he; 
, | # is neceſſary, above all things, that it give 
| i 45:4 Vfodell, an Idea of that perfeition, 
which is conſonant to the nature of Man,that 
in mah be the rate and meaſaure of all the 
be | gad and evil, which may bappen to every 
Loe particulur. For it is certain that 
Re | theoxcefs and dejeti tannot be known, wit b. 
we aut apravious knowledy of the perfeftion; 
ve, | from which both decline and recede; ami 

judge of the diſtance of the Extremities, # - 
man af to Ku the Mean 16 which they 
+ Having made an examination of all thefe: 
things, we are further to be ſhewn, what 
f| MEANS it uſes, toperform what it pro- 
miles ; what SIGNS it ovght to em- 


ploy 


THE PREFACE. 
ploy- therein, and wbat is their Mature, 
Strength, and i cakeſe. It 4s alſo to tell 
w,whar Uſeit makes. of the Rules P 
S10G NO MIT, and:whether.CH IR 0- 
MANCT and METOPOSCORY 
are ſerniceable to its deſugn , whereof. we . 
5 ought to have a n n ers 


Los are the P alain lich firus 
for.an Introduction to the whole Science, 
ani are contained in this. Part lich ul 
be divideſ into Two: Bols; the farmer 
whereof ſball treat of- the — 5 anbich 
are the Object of the AR HO, 70 
IAO MEN, to nit, tbe Inclinati- 
ons, Motions of the Soul, Vertues a 
Vices : Tbe ſecond ſhall examin the Means, 
bo gy it ought to yOu all ban, 


* * DAY 


THE 


1 to 3 
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The Firſt Boo x. 


C AHA, I. 
An 12a of the natural Perſectian of Man. 


VERY ching is perſect to which 
there is nothing wanting, and which 
bach whatſoever is neceffary for the 
khment- of its Nature. It is 
ore requiſite, that Man, who 
conſiſts of Body and Soul, ſhould, to 
be abſolutely 'perfe&t , have whatever is neceſſary 
for —_ — = 7 perſection of pee 
t 


y 
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two parts. Now the natural PerfeRtion of the Soul 
its bavi E 


But ſince ſome of the faculties are nobler then o- 
thers, and that in the order of thi _ the 
h Doan nee faculcy 

at he ich is t 
in Map, ſhould be the rule and nokreef dn. 
on - 2 it, and that t — 

d. as hs ay L be 
— to chat ſaperiour faculty, to the end 
they ſhoulgadt obſtruct the actions it todo, 

So thatebe Underſtanding, 
indifferent and 


—— it is allthikgs, Ir 
ts 


88 Se RS a. 6. 


That. only Max bath the 8 


ene of Tonching it 
f perfeian, | : 


of Ne- 


Nd chat chis is according to; the "deſign 
ture, may be deduc'd hence, that ſhe hat be- 
ſtow d this Temperament only on Man; ſor 


; 

p there is alwaics ſome excels ig that of other Crea- 
tures, one being too hot, or too cold, another too 
dry, or too moiſt, But in man all theſe qualities 
are ugited'in i juſt moderation, and ethe 


F 
Ul be Ne gra, crit may judy 
mean, 
| ' Now as there are two forts of 
IN 
Ir 
at | 3 0 


oy 
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the. Touch judges by this latter, For all the o- 
tet re ee the qualities where- 


ne y, which judg pf colony, 
ought to be without any colour. in regard t 


cannot ifire, ſor its more 
knowledg that it ſhould have them 
united in a juſt mediocrity, that it may judg of their 
extremities, which ic bach not, and of their modera- 
tion, by not aſſigning apy exceſs therein. 

But howere it be, Nature hath no other motive in 
enduing man with this perfect Temperature, then to 
make conformable th the nobleſt faculty of the Soul, 
the general inſtrument of its function, and to place it 
in che mean, that it be leſs determinate, and 
that it, as well as the faculty, ſhould have all the 
indifference, whereof it is capable; whichwas not ne- 
ceſſary ſor other Animals, all whoſe faculties are de- 
terminat ed. . 


Art. 2. 
All in Man ſhould be in a mediocrity; 


Tom this truth, thus efiabliſh's;, there may be 
1 a — which * we 

ve concerning the mediocrity, which ought 
of the Soul, not in thoſe 
but alſo in the ſuperiour, 


to be in the 


which are ſubalt 


ſince the Temperament moderates all the faculties, 
rendring more or leſs. » according to 
the degrees it bach, and that if it be bot, for inſtance, 


t * LY em—_ 


SO RAIDER 


TO KNOW MEN. 
it ſtrengthens the Imagination, and weakens the Jud 

ment; and that, on — 2 
aſſiſts the Judgment, and injures the Imagination, and 
ſo of the reſt: It follows, that ii there be an equality 
requir'd, to render the man perſect, it is alſo requi- 


ite, as 4 the — — ob- 
cipate equality , that 
ferve the ſame. moderation, which is in the Tempe 


” 
1 


— 
. 
whenit band 


1 
7 
7 


ſtrong, as the over : great ſtrength af Body 
and weakens the Spitits, gs we ſhall ſhew-more. at 
large hereafter. | 365 

The caſe is the ſame with all the other faculties , 
for if the Appetite be too apt to more, if the Senſes 
too ſubtile, if the Concoctive virtue, the evacua 
tive, or retentive, be too ſtrong, they are ſo many 
defect and irregularities : they all be propor- 
tionate to the equality of the Temperament, which 
does not admit of theſe vicious perſections. 


F 


& 
: 


7 
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At. 3. 
That all the Faculties ought to bein a'Mean, 


ANA thiol ere, even jn hoſe frye 
| are ſpiritual-, may be dedured hence, 


I 


chat the facofte 
1 their moderation. But 
een e ae eee 
, 4 | 31 
ly, the feats Rom which ey proce, (hub 
de in the late metioctiry, ſpring 
this mediderity is the Tndifference, whith is hatu: 
ral to the rational Soul: for fince the Action is con- 
formable to che „che ations ſhould be as in. 
different as the is, and thongh it be- determined 
by the action it does, yet does it nevertheleſs preſerve 
its itzdiflerence, by the mediocrity, which the actor 
receives from it, The reaſon is, that hat is in the 
mean is indifferent, in reſpect of the extreraities, and 
that what is in the extremiry is leſs indifferent, and 
more determinated, then what is in the mean, as we 
have (hewn already. 

Arid thence proceeds the neceſſity there is, of mo- 
derating the — For though, in other animals, 
they are the more perſect, the greater and ſtro 

they are, and that the more feartul a Hare is, and 
more cruel a Tigre, the more perſect is each of them 
| ' in 
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ag lt ou een ing ' 
as ought to in a mean, between excels 

chey ma en neee | 
———— 


pericur part. 


- 


Art, 4 
That all natural Tuclinations are Ae, | 
Conceive it will be no hard 
and ſubſcribe unto all 2 —— | 


are maintain'd by reaſon — py 2 — 
is yet another may — 


wo hue from cri b by greater vices , — 
muſt needs fall into defects and imperſe&ions o 
as he is at a diſtance from on. 
ſection of man js, to be indiſſerent, and, not 
nated to any par particular virtue. be ſhould be 
of all. For the Virtues that come along with the birth 
are not real virtues, they are only the initiatios of 
them, or rather , they are but inclinations which a 
man hath for them. in a word, they are bounds 
and limits, confining the capacity of the Soul, which is 
univerſal, to a particular habit. The Soul, of its own 
| C4 , nature, 
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nature, is not determinated, and ought to be capable 
of all humane ations; And, as it may kriow all things, 
ſo is it requiſite, chat the Appetite, which follows her 

, ſhould have alſo che freedom to incline it 


ſelf to all things, And chis univerſal capacity is at the 
ſame time an eſſect of the ſpiricuality of her nature, 
and the cauſe of the liberty ſhe hath : For if ſhe 
were material, ſhe would be determinated, and if the 
| - ſhe ſhould not be free. 

ene 8 
though might r excellent vittue: 
are imperfections; he ought not to have any for — 
one in particular, but for all together. And this i 
that, which the Angel of the Scboles hath ſo judici- 
deliver d, when he affirm d, That there is no 
Animal, but hach ſome inclination, to a Paſſion con- 


ſormable to bis nature; but that man only is the 


mean of all, and that it is requiſite, he ſhould be e- 
qually ible thereof, in as much as he is, of his 
ou nature, indifferent and indeterminate. | 

' Tocenclude, ſince the Temperament and the Con- 
fortaaion of the pars are the two principal cauſcs of 
natufal Inclinations, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter , and 
| . to them, it is not to be doubred, but 
chat che mediocrity, and the mean, which they ought 
to be guided by in man, does alſo inveſt the Soul 
with an equal bent towards hoth the extremities. 


Art. 5, 


3-3 FL.” TT 
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Art. 5. 
That every ſpecies hath its proper Temperament. | 


— it is to [II — of 
Temperament, e by Nature to Ani 
ſhe hath in the firſt place conſidered their ſpecies, and 
hath appointed every one, that which was moſt con- 
nd dry Temperament. | Lion; 2 
— 2 — Horſe ; a cold and dry for 
that of an Aſſe, and fo all the reſt. But, as ſhe 
been careful of the conſervation of theſe ſpecies, and, 
to that end, bath heſtow'd on them the two Sexes, : 
DAD II — 
dt divide thi T * 
cri the other to the 
Female. For though, in the ſpecies of the Lyon, the 
male and ſemale are hot and dry, yet is it certain that 
the female is ſuch, in a lower degree then the indle, 
and the ſame thing is to be ſaid of all the reſt, 
R to be 1 J 225 : 
Temperament, we ore, is chat 
which js moſt convenient to humane Nature, But 
in as much as it: was alſo requiſite, that the man and 
Woman ſhould have different qualities , that juſt 
F — — 5 and with- 
out ing too rom that perſect Iempera- 
ture, — hath receiv'd a little more heat and 
— <a and the Woman a little more cold and: 


And chi is the true incerpretation chaſe cut 
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give to the Fable of ze, when Plato ſaies, that 
Man and Woman at the beginning made up but one 
body, which was of a round figure; that they were 
afterwards 


divided into two, and that the Love they 

have one for the other, is onely the deſire they have 

to be re- united, and a means of their perpetuation. 

For, this firſt unionof Man and Woman, is noting 
cle but humane nature com both 


other, in reſpect of the derenvquatities, 
recen d in order to the conſcrvagon of he 


w_— Art. 6. 


Sexes were leſtem d on Animals, anal nu 
Why, Mele is bat and dry, and the Female cold 


and moiſt. | 
beftowing of Sexes on Animals, was onely in 

order to Generation, aad | is / 
neration to be made, there are no dent, a5 in ls." 
Ic in regard this action, as all ochers wha 1 
ſtands in need of two pr.ncipal cauſes, to wit, the . 

ciew & the Matrriai, there was a neceſſity, dut ev 

ſpecics of Animals ſhould be divided into two den 

to execute the ſunction of theſe two cauſcs. A 
that js alſo the reaſon there are but two Sexes, for as 
much two cauſcs are ſuſficient for any action 
a But 


TS maAaASTOHc 


rr 
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But whereas there is not any vertue or power, 
which ſtands not in need of certain diſpoſitions, to 
execute the function, whereto it is defign'd, and that 


are molt efficacious and moſt neceſſary ; irmuſt fol- 
low, that heat and dro('ghr, as being the moſt active, 
ſhould be beſtow'd on the Sex which etecutes the 
function of the Efficient cauſe, and that cold and moi- 
ſtare” as being t e molt paſlive, ſhould be moſt ob- 
ſervable in that Sex, which the Material 
caſe. ' And this is the original reaſon, why Man u 
hot und dry, and Woman cold and moift, for thut 
Man bath che vertues and qualities of the Ffficiew 
cꝛuſe, and the Woman thoſe of che Paſſive cauſe. 
For, though there be ſome diſpute the PA- 
lofoyheyy, concerning the function of che Female in 
afmeſs of tion, and char it is maintain d by 


which 
deſt/6y that opinion” this at leaſt is certain, that if the 
Frye Arn cer A granted, it moſt be acknow- 
ledg d. thatrhe active yertue, which che Female ma 
Rate, is much weaker in it, and that the Paſſive can 
dy 5 288 ew is 1 to prove, 
flive ities are alſo more 
lent icht fave 1 77>" FIPS 
And certainly, to make this truth the more clear; 
need onely confider the natural conſtitution of 
the Wotuag. Fot ber weaknefs,as to body a finaller 
confortmurion of the parts, rhe fearfulneſs, which 
natural to her ; the delicacy & ſoftneſs ofthe skin a 
fleſh, andthe mam himoury wherewith ſhe abounds, 
are infallible demontrations of the cold and moiſi 
temperament ſhe is of, 5 Art, 
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Art, 7. 


Whercin the Beauty of Sexes conſiſts. That 
there are two ſorts of general effect, 


if ne. 


T being therefore granted, that the Temperament 
of Man i bot and dry, and that of he Womancold 
and moiſt, we are now to conſider, what diſpoſitions 
theſeTemperaments raiſe in the Soul, and what conſti- 
tution the whole body receivs from them. For, the Pers 
ſection and Beauty of each Sex conſiſts on theſe two 
ing, for as much as the intellectual Beauty which 
to be in them, is nothing elſe than a combina- 

tion or concurrence of all the faculties which are ne- 
ceſlary to them, for the execution of thoſe funRions, 


whereto they are 'd; and that the corporeal 
Beauty is alſo noting da hen a concourſe dom. 
pliance of all the diſpoſitions which theſe faculties re- 
„ to become organs ſubſer vient to 
ir functions. For that part is beautifull, which bath 
the largeneſs, figure, and all the other diſpoſitions, ne- 
for the performance of the aRion it ought to 
do: and if all theſe are notin it, or-that it have any 7 
diſpoſitions which are not requiſite, it muſt nerds ap- | 
pear ugly and deformed. ; 
© Howere it be, we are here to obſerve one thi 
which is very conſiderable in this matter, and in all ti 
eſſects of Nature, which is, that there are two kinds of 
theſe effets, ſome wrought for a certain end, which 
Nature propoſes to her (elf , others wrought out of 
pure neceſsity, ſo as that Nature had not any deſign 
in 


—_ <a +4 4a -. .. 


© 7 gn 
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in the working of them, That a man ſhould have 
bair on the chin, the eye-lids, and eye brows, is for 
ſome particular end, which Nature propoſes to het 
ſelf, wherein ſhe never fails of ber ſe, the dif 
poling the matter of che hair, and directing it her ſelf 
into thoſe parts. Bur, that he ſhould have any on his 
breaſt, is not an effect proceeding from the deſi 
Nature, for if it were, all men would have 
there, and therefore, abundance of matter is onely the 
cauſe thereof, it being the property of that, to make 
us way where ever it can. 
This is alſo moſt evident in the Paſſions; 
for that a man, with anger, ſhould keep 
— — — 
al are actions whereby he pretends to r 
bimſelf, which is the end of that Paſon. eebar tus 
countenance ſhould be enflam'd, that his forebead 
ſhould be wrinckled , that his words ſhould fall from 
bim with certain interruptions, theſe are effedts 
by neceſsity, ſo as that the Soul had no de- 
ſign wp the produGtion of them, in regard they do not 
contribute to the revenge, wherero ſhe is inclin'd, 


Art. $. 


That there are ſome Faculties and Inclin ations; 
which it is Nature s deſign to beſtow on abe 


Soxes, others not. 


U Pon theſe grounds, we may affirm, that there are 
ſome Faculties and inclinations, which Nature 
bath, out of a formal deſign, beſtow d on the ſeveral 
Sexes : ſuch as are the faculties of the — 


1 


8 .. 8996 
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ed in themſelves, and in their origin. excluding all mo- 
dibcation by the Temperament, as the rational, the 
ſenfitive, the vegetative Faculties, and conſequently 
the Inclinations. which accompany them for every 
_— power leaves inthe Appetite, an inclination 
— actions. But as to the powers 
proceed from by — 

— a — — rr 
ries, the Inclination to confidence or fcarfulneſs, to li · 
— &c. Nature bath not any defign 
to beſtow them on either in as much as the natu- 
—— the bumane doꝰs not admit of 


as oblig d to be equally capable of 
A aſd in being indeterminate and indiffe- 
—. — —— le u therefore out of 
— — they are raiſed in the Soul, and 
— nd unavoidable cenkequence there 
i between the effec and their cauſes. 
Itue it is indeed chat Nature bath propes'd to her 
ſelf to beflow on Man, beſides the Faculties conveni- 
ent for his ſpecies. thoſe alſo which are pr oper to his 
Sex, to wit, the active vertue in order to generation; 
and heat and drought to ſerve as inſtruments to that 
vertue,as ſhe hath beſtow d on the Woman the paſsive 
power, and cold and moiſture, to perform the functi- 
on of the material cauſe. But all the Inclinations con- 
—— to thoſe qualities, as — — 
ne, iiberality or avarice, &. are onely diſpoſitions 
fram'd in the Soul, without ber 5 „and be- 
fide, or againſt ber intention. It muſt be confeſs'd 


they are natural, decaule they ang na fours be. 


. — Nature. — — — . 
on the matter are to perſectiom 
aden bude 2 
4 j . 


W 
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ſhould not be coursgious, or Wo — 


not be timorous, would be 
ſection, — — woe a Hhre 


chat ſhould be couragious. bs 99% 


Art. 9. 


That there are ſome parts fram d by Nature out 
Wd don Ur, e IQ hs 4nd 1 


[ 
[ 
1 HE fame thing may be ſaid ofthe Conformation 
| ofthe parts; for Nature hath, in her Idæas, chat 
" are which is moſt convenient to ever ſpecies, — 


from der of the Thurs, is there a greater tim 
blance dee ere Man, ee TI — — 


proper do cad Sex, and — er a deſigu 

— — ſuch and ſuch —— — — 
organ the functiom, eto 

— br for the weft as height uf 

ſtature, largeneſ of a ſquare 

Oe. whicharero be oblery'd in — lownels of 


ſtature, 
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ſtature, littleneſ of head, and roundneſs of face, & c 
which are propet to the Woman, alt this variety, I 


but 
22 — 


—— though it contributes to the per · 
2 of the body, for the —— 
have given — y. 


1 


— 


SECT, 2. 


2 the Ferſeltimm of the Male an 


"i; 


TW Art. 1. 


Mo Inelimations proper to „Alan. Dich 
" His Ms preogpo, we bo come to obſerve 


to the Tempera- 
—— Nature made him hee and 
«+73, forthe end we have already, 


affigr'd, But ac- 
> bean Lane hot, he muſt 


eſſarily be „and thereto, that 

— — — 8 55 | 

Alagnanimons, Sincere , ercifull , 42 
Grerefall , and conſequent to a. 


＋— be 1 baue, 4 2. — a 
Kent reaſons of all DT 
Far, 85 — y-ray yr 
is able to means, and is 
inclin'd to the ations conformable to their vertue: 
So 
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So upon ber being ſenſible of the hear, which is the 
pricciple of ftrexgth and courage, ſhe takes a confis 
dence in her ſelf ; and, upon that, ſhe would commend, 
ſhe courageouſly undertakes, and lights ſmall das- 
47 And being couragroxs, ſhe is forward, free, and 
without artifice. She is alſo /iberal,, not onely 
this account, that it is the property of heat to di 
& &, bref e Ws that the confidence ſhe 
0 takes aw apprehenſion of want- 
ing choſe things that be neceſlary for her. She 
calily, paydens, becauſe ſhe thinks ſhe cannot be in- 
5 l wht, brag 1 <p little, as being 
tiny ich her felt; in & is grateful, be: 
SS TSS, eee grout, he 
On che ; fide, 28 Ayengbe obliges things to 
bounds, and hinders 


ndeavouri f 
he bath made, and not {uffering ber 
ried, away with the vanity of-thoſe 
nours , wh . es Mn a word; 
contributes to the purity of the Spirits, 
the impetuous ſallies of the Imagination, 
vired by the underitandig? 


things, whence proceed pro 
dgment 


D Art, 


e 
4 
8 
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Art. 2. 


That the Temperament of Man is hot and dry 
in the firſt degree. 


Ut it is here to be obſerved, that all theſe natural 

vertnes are not conſiſtent wich theſe two quali- 
ties if they be exceſſive For, if the heat be too great, 
inſtead of Courage, it will raiſe Temerity ; the delire 
of Fame will be charyg'd into Pride ; Magnanimity, 
into Jnſolence , Liberatity, into Prodeg ality ; 7 aſtice, 
into Severity ;, Clemency, into Tnduigence ; and Gya- 
titadrifto-Oftentation ind Vanity. In Hike manner, if 
tironght be predominant, the Conftancy of the Soul 
degenerates into Obſtinacy, Harſbneſs, Inſenfbility, 
Asſterity. The perfe&ion therefore of the Tem- 
. peramear convenient to Man, in reſpeR of his Sex; 
ſhould come as near as may be to the exact Tempera- 
ture, proper to humane Nature, as we have ſhewn ; 
And fo it may de afirm'd, that it not to be hot 
aud dry, but in the firſt degree, whatever goes be- 
yond it leading to exceſs and imperfe&ion. The 
reaſon this, that Nature, ich always endexvours to 
give the ſeveral Sexes the Temperament convenient 
to the ſpecies, recedes no further from that · Tempera- 
ment, than is neceflary for the di of then 
into the order of thoſe cauſes, whereof they are to 
_ the ſunction. Whence it may be inſerr d, that 
the leaſt degree of heat and drought which Man may 
have beyond the exact Temperature, is ſufficient 
to give him the vertue and efficacy of the efficient 


cauſe, 
The 


1 
ö 
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— 
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The ſame thing is to be Wyahe'd;” co the 
"Conformation of t parts; fot there is one It's 
twacion. whith is converſienit to the ſpecies, ati by x 

mean between thoſe which 8 ropet to the ſeyeral 
Sexes. For, as all thi tim at a tertuii me- 
diocrity in hamane nature, © . the reals bale 
alledged ſo ovghr the conſortrarion of the 

to be in the mean, between the exceſs and d 

which may be found chetein;, But, in 1 the 
Tempetament qualifies the formative vertue, and 


forces it to 11 2 e parts that greacneſs uhd une 


whictr ate proper for them; ir wis requiſite, 

thoſe of bd be anfwerzble to the two 1. 
ties, whith were to be predotninant in him, and chat 
they ſhould be larger, not onely than thoſe of the 
Jones, dot alſo than thoſe which were a 
"the humane Tpecies, 


| Art; 3. 
4 rt Mas + ee. 
Ae ipn'd the figure of Man accotd- 
—— # it chere were ao der 


Amwul, . 
perfect and that ĩt to be the Model, 
to which dixt of Man de repteſenred. But not 
to urge that Man is the tooſt perfect of all Animals, 
and co that he ou to de the erfurt 


D 
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accordingly the Lion is one of the leaſt- fruitful 
creatures of any, and conſequently hath not always 
the vertue and efficacy, convenient for that Sex : be- 
ſides that bis Temperament recedes too much from the 
mediocrity moſt befittirg humane nature, and who- 
ever ſhall compare it to that of Man, which is hot and 
dry but in the firſt degree, will find that the Lion's 
reaches to the third, 43; 
Add to this, that the atra blu, or black choler is 
predominant in the Lion; as alſo, in a ſtrong and 
robuſt man; and, — th they have both large 
mouths, a har ſh and chick hair, the forehead full of 
folds and contractions, between the Eye-brows, the 
exttemities large and tough, the fleſh hard and muſ- 
culous, the voice bigg, and reſounding, as it were, out 
of the throat, the gate grave, with a certain weighing 
from one ſide to the other; all which are the ſignifica» 
tions of an exceſſive heat and drought, as we ſhall 
ſhew elſewhere. 
And it is probable, that Ariferle did not, in that 
— rag Man ſimply, according to the vertue of 
is Sex, but according to the qualiry which was moſt 
conſiderable in the opinions of men, to wit, Hereick 


Fiortitude, which is the ſource of Valour, which bath WY , 


the prerogative of commanding, and for which men 
always reſerv d the greateſt honours; and the robleſt 
rewards. Accordingly, when he propoſes the Panther 
for the Idæa of the Female Sex, it is cafily perceiy'd, 
that his conſideration. runs more upon. the ſtrength 
of the Sexes, than their natural E that is 

"a creature, which is indeed very ſtout and couragious, 
but hath not the docility. the feartulneſs, and other 

. qualizies proper to the Woman, ._ +. | 


Art. 
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Art. 4. 


Of the Figure of Man's parts, 


Ut for our parts, who follow not the opinions of 
B Men, but the deſigns and orders of Nature, we 
cannot repreſent a figure of Man convenient to his 
Sex, but according to a draught of thoſe qualities, 
which are natural to him, wi erence to the com- 
pariſon to be made between them and thoſe of the 
Woman, there being not among Animals, any that 
hath a greater reſemblance to the Man, than She. 

We aretherefore to affirm, that as to bis fatsre, 
it is of a greater height, and more unbounded than 
that of the Woman. 

That his head is bigger. 

That his hair is ſtronger, and inclining to a certain 
curle towards the extremities. | 

That his Forehead is leſs round, leſs ſmooth, and 
almoſt of a ſquare figute. 

That his Zye-brew: are bigger and ſtronger, 

That his Eye are more lively. 

” Thatthe-Woſe, deſcending in a freight line from 
the forehead, is ſome what bigger at the extremity, 

That the Veſtrili are a little more open. 

That che Afoxth is larger. 

The Zips thinner, 

The Feice bigger. 

The Chis leſs round. 

And the whole Face inclining to a ſquare figure. 

The Neck ſhould be thicker. 

The Shoulders and Breaſt larger and ironger. 

The Bartel? and T highs lefs fleſhy, 

D 3 All 
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All the Janftares more free. 
- The Extremities larger and{tronper. 
you Fleſb harder and more muſculous. 
The Meep more mg jeſti cg. 
The Carriage and Deportment of the body more 


The Gore more fprightly and vigorous. 


Art. 5. | 
The Reaſons of the eure of Man x parts. 


N Ow, whoſoever ſhall ſerionfly conſider the 
whole buſineis of this Conformatign of the 
parts, ſhall find, that it proceeds from the moderati- 
on of the twoaforeſaid qualities, as we have ſhewn. 
For boighe of ſtature, greatneſs of the head and | 
mouth, the openneſs of the noſtrills , the thickneſs of 

the neck, the lar and breadth of the ſhoulders 
and breait, the ſprightlineſs of the eies, the bigneſs | 
of the voice, the om and activity of the jun- 
ctures, the majeſty and nobleneſs of the meen, carrj- 

age and gate, are the eſſects of brat , which dilates 

the parta, and renders the motion of them more actiye ä 


and more vigorous. 5 | 
On the other ſide , the harſhneſs of the hair, the 
hardneſs of the fleſh, the ſolidity of the janctures, 
the ruggedneſs of the forchead, and its figure leſs | 
round, the thinneſs of the Lips, the more- obtuſe fi- 
gure of the chin, and that of the whole face inclining 
to a ſquare, are the eſſects of drought, which hardens 
the parts, and reſiſts the motions of the humour, not | 
permitting chem to aſſume the round figure, ich is 
EY een 
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proper and natural to them, as we ſhall hereaſter 
take occaſion to ſhew more particularly. 


f A Art. 6. 
That the fienre of the parts denotes the incliua- 


tion,. 


BY what calls upon our further obſervatien in all 
theſe parts, is, that they have a certain rapport 
to and dependency on the faculties and inclinations, 
which the Sex beſtowes on the Soul, ſo that they 
ſerve for markes and figns to diſcover them: whe- 
ther it proceeds hence, that they are the Inſtruments 

of thoſe and that the knowledg of the inſtru. 

ment diſcovers the cauſe, to which it is fubſervient, | 
or that both the inclinations and figns proceed from — 
the Temperament, as their common principle, and | 
that the Conformation. of the parts. bewraying the 
Temperament-, the Temperament afterwards be- 

__ the inclination and ics, whereof it is the 

cauſe. 


Accordingly the largeneſs of the breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, the nimbleneſs and ſtrength of the junctures, 
the openneſs of the noſtrills, and the greatneſs, or 
wideneſ of the mouth are markes of Courage. A 
thick neck, the fleſh hard and muſculous, the ex- 
; 1 large, are ſigus of Strength, as well of Body 
as Soul. 

The ſquare forehead, the noſe fomewhar big, the 
lips thin, the chin ſomewhat large, denote magnani- 
mity, and greatneſs of courape. 

he ſtature high and ſtreight, the ey. brows eleva- 
\ D 4 ted, 
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red, 4 ma jeſtick gate, and ſprightly cies, ſignify 
Fame a RY 


Glory, or a deſire of Fame. £ 
The forehead and face of a ſquare figure, and the 
head of a convenient bigneſs, are marks of Wiſe- 


dom, Cenſtancy and Juſtice ; and ſo of the reſt, as © 
we ſhall further ſhew in its proper place, Whence | 
it may be affirmed, that, of all the which make 


up the Male Beauty, or which is beſeeming a Man, 

there is not any but denotes an inclination to ſome 
particular virtue. | I 

Thus have we diſcover d wherein conſiſts the natu- 

ral Perfection of a Man, as well in reference to the 

ers of the Soul, as to the Conformation of the 

y, which is convenient for his Sex. | 


© © " 4 


SECT. III. 


Shewing wherein canſiſts the natural per- 
fectian of the Woman. | 


E come now to the examination of the 

Womas's perſection. But what adiffi- 

cult, hat a dangerous enterpriſe do we 

undertake! Since it cannot be attempted without 
engaging againſt the greateſt and moſt formidable 
power in the world. For, to make ſhort work oſ it. 
we moſt unthrone that Beauty, which commands 
Kings and Monarchs, which forces obedience ' from 
Philoſophers, and which hath cauſed the al- 
tergtions , that cyer happen d upon ear yr 
| | 0 
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that high pitch of glory and perſection, whereto it is 
now advanc d, it muſt be pull'd down, and degraded 
into che order of vicious ings, and we are to ſhew, 
chat all choſe attractions, and charming graces, where- 
with ſhe is adorned, is nothing but a deceitſul mask, 
hiding an infinit number of defects and imperſections. 
'Tis neither better nor worſe , for if there be any 
certainty in humane ratiocination; if the principles, 
which Nature hath ſcatter d into our Souls, in order 
to the diſcovery of truth, have any thing of ſolidiry, 
it will necefarily follow, that there is not any one of 
all the parts, requiſite to the framing of the Woman's 
Beauty, but is the mark of an inclination to ſome! 
Vice. 
But what? 1s there any neceſſity we ſhould diſcover 
things, which Nature hath made it ſo much her buſi- 
neſs to conceal?Why ſhould we be ſo forward to con- 


demn thoſe, who innocently force the adorations and 


reſpects of all the world > This onely we have to 
allege, that our caſe is much like that of a judge, ho, 
out of his obligation to Juſtice, is ſo cd to pals Sen- 
tence againſt his friend. Who can forbear falling in 
love with Beauty? But whois it alſo that can oppoſe 
Truth. which is ſtronger than Beauty ? It is Truch 
then that forces us to condemn that Beauty, and to 
paſs judgment againſt ber, which, though ſevere, is 
yet juſt and neceſſary. For,if it may be deduc d, that 
it is onely a fair appearance, which hidgs an infinice 
multitude of defects, and fo farr from being the 
flower of Goodneſs (as it hath been ſonferimes flats 
rer'd) that we may as well affirme it to be the 
ba k, which covers the vices of Nature; it is impoſ- 
hble, but it muſt abate much of the pride, whereby ir 
is attended, and ſomwhat raiſe their ſpirits, who adore 
it with p much ſlavery. Bu 
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But all conſider'd, it is poſſible, we may repre- 
ſent the miſchief greater then it is, and we are 
ready to acknowledge as much. For we ſpeak onel 
of the [nclinations , that is, the fir # ſeeds of t 
Souls affe/tions which may] be ſmother'd and weeded 
ont, before they have fully taken root, And to 
ſpeak more preciſely, the 7xclinatios is onely a ſe- 
cret weight, which gives the Soul a beat to certain 
actions, and which is eaſily balanc'd by ſome other 
advantages, ſuch as may be example, education, and 
contrary habits, As to which, we muſt make this ac- 
knowledgment,for the honour of the Women, that 
theſe means have a greater influence over them, then 
over theMen, and that commonly,we find the —— 
of the vertues more exemplary and exact ii this Sex, 
than in the other. 

With this precaution, we may preſume to affirm, 
upon the principle we have laid down, that the Wo- 
man is cold and moiſt, in order to the end, which Na- 
ture hath propoſed to her ſelf, and that from her 
being cold, it follows, ſhe ſhould be ra, and con- 
ſequently Fearſull. Puſilanimes, Fralons, Diff raſt- 
full, Crafty, apt to Diſſemble, Flatter, Lie, eaſil 
Offended, Revengefull, Crnel in her revenge, . 


Covetous, Ungratef#ll, Superſtitions, And from her 
being moiſt, it follows that ſhe ſhould be Uzconſtant, 
Light, Unfaithfull, Impatientcafily Perſwaded, Com- 
paſſionate, T-alkative. 


* Art. 1. 
The Reaſons of theſe Incilinations, 


He reaſons of all theſe Inclinations are evident 
and neceſſary, For ſince heat is the principle of 


Frength, 
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ſtrength, — and confidence ; cold, on the other 
ſide, muſt be the principle of weakneſs, lowneſs of pi. 
rit, and fearfulne J. nd from theſe three proceed 
all the reſt, which are the attendants of a cold Tem- 
perament : for diſtruſt and jcalouſie are the iſſue of 
weakneſs and fear , whence it is, that ſtrong and covs 
ragious men are neither diſtruitfull, nor apt to ſu- 
ſpect. Artifice & craft are alſo the attendants of weak» 
neſs, in as much as they ſupply the want of ſtrength , 
and ye find moſt of thoſe creatures which are weak, 
to be more cunning than the others; on the contrary, 
all of great bulk are not malicious, in regard com- 
monly — goes along with bulk. 1 
follows artifice and diſtruſt, as flattery and lying fol- 
low diſſjmulation. Beſides, weakneſs, in as much as it 
is expos'd to all manner of injuries, is eaſily offended; 
And thence it comes, that ſhe is revengefull, for that 
revenge, which hath no other end than to prevent 
the continuance of the injury, is commonly found in 
thoſe who are weak; and thereſare old people, chil= 
dren, and ſick perſons, are more teſty an than 
others. But a Woman's revenge 1s cruel, for as 
much as cruelty proceeds from weakneſs and fear; far 
a generous perſon is ſatisfy d with the victory, where- 
28 Coward having his enemy at mercy, revenges 
himſelf to the utmoſt woe out of a fear he may 
recover himſelf, and retort the revenge upon him. 
ym follows from the fame ſpring , fir weak» 
nels, being ever more ſearſull than it ſhould be, ima. 
gines Heaven hard to be pleas d, and that all endes- 
vours are to be uſed to gain its favour, Nor does 
Avarice proceed from any other principle; for the 
fear of falling nto want, raiſes a deſire of preſeryi 

what one hath, and acquiring what one bath not , 
whence 
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whence it comes, that old men, and perſons addicted 
to melancholy, are inclin'd to this vice. Now, it is 
impoſſible that theſe deſires ſhould be without in- 
juſtice, or that they ſh-uld eaſily admit of gratitude, 
and acknowledgments. 

On the other fide, the Soul, complying with the 
nature of humidity, which is, as it were, its organ, 
and which is unconſtant, changeable and ſuſceptible of 
all the impreſſions may be given it, is alſo apt to re- 
ceive an inclination to the vices which are correſpon- 
dent to thoſe qualities; ſuch as are Lightneſs;. In- 
conſtancy, Impatience, Unfaithfulneſs, and Loquacity, 
which are the effects of Fickleneſsz as Credulity and 
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Compaſsion are the conſequences of a re- f 

ſiſtance, and the eaſie impreſſion, which things make 4 

upon her. f 

f 

Art. 2. Cc 

That the Inclinations of the Woman are not f 

defect J. 0 

B Ut whereas the Inclinations may be either ſtrong > 
or weak and the vices, whereto they are inclin'd, 

may have ſeveral degrees, it is certain, that thoſe WW ., 


which are conſonant to the Woman, with reference i 
to the perfection of her Sex, are the weakeſt that may 
be, in regard her Temperament recedes very little 
from the juſt temperature, as we have ſhewn. So that 
the fearfulneſs, diſtruſt, ayarice, and the reſt, are, in WW +; 
ber, in the loweſt and weakeſt degree they can be. fo 
Nay, there are ſome of them, which, in that conditi- W 
on, may paſs for ſo many natural vertues For Dil. 
truſt and Diſsimulation may deſerve the name of 
prudence; 


* 
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Prudence, a moderate Avarice, may fall under the 
notion of Frugalicy ; a light Superſtition may paſs 
for Piety ; moderate Revenge may aſſume the name 
＋ Juſtice; and that Timidity, which begets ſhame- 
faſtneſs, is the greateſt ornament and commendation 
of the Woman, and the bridle which is moſt likely to 
give ber a check, in che bent ſhe might have to all the 
greateſt vices, But it is alſo to be inferr'd, that, 
when the coldneſs and moiſture exceed the degree of 
that moderation, all the Inclinations we have menti» 
oned, are proporcionably heightned, and become as 
vicious as their names imply them to be. | 
Moreover, thoſe Inclinations, which go under 
the name of vices, are not, to ſpeak exactly, ſo 
many defects, but rather, on the contrary, fo many 
natural per ſections, as being correſpondent and con- 
formable to the ſeminine Sex. For, as it is no imper- 
ſection in a Ware to be fearfull, nor ina Tygre, to be 
cruel, for as much as their natures require thoſe 
qualities in them; ſo can it not be ſaid, that Timidity, 
Diſtruſt. Io conſtanty, c. are defects or imperſeRi- 
ons in a Woman, in regard they are natural to her 
Sex, which would be defective, if it were depriy'd 
thereof, 3 - 
Let is it to be granted, that, comparing them wich 
the Inclinations of Man, they ſeem to be vicious; but 
the compariſon which is made between diverſe things, 
may not be the rule and meaſure of their natural 
perfection, in as much as it transfer rs to one ſubjeR 
what appertains to the other, and there is not any 
thing, wherein ſome exceſs or defect may not be 
found, when it is fo compar'd. Accordingly, the 
ſiterigth of a Man, compared to that of a Lion, is 
w ; and all rhe Inclinations, which are — 
way tus 
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d into him, upon the actount of his Sex, though 
they ſeem vertuous, are nevertheleſs deſetts, in tx. 
ſpect of the humane ſpecies, which ougth to beradif.. 
ferent, as we have ſhewn elſewbere. Nay, thetio- 
crity it ſelf, which is ſo perſect in reference to thingy 
humane is a deſect, as admitting aw compariſort 
between them and the ſupernatural and divine. 

The Inclinations then, which the Woman detives 
from her Sex, whatever they may be in themſelves; 
are to be accounted perfefions, when they are con- 
__ wn —— — to the firſt 

ree of cold and moiſture, of which Temperament 

fr onghe ro be: If they exceed it, they are doſects, 
declining from the perfection requiſite in her Sex; 
and the exceſs of that Temperament cauſes no 
&cformity in the Soul, than it does in all the parts of 
the Body. | 


: Art 6 3 6 J 4 
That the Inclinations of Man are 475. in the 
Woman. 2 200 


Ut what ? Isit impoſſible that a Woman ſhonld 
be of the ſame Temperament as a man, and con- 
ſequently that ſhe -may have the fame inclinatiom, 
and be couragious, magnanimous, liberal, g. as w 
experimentally find many of them. who have all thaſ; 
qualities? It maſt be acknowledg'd ; but what; is a 
perfection in one ſub ject, may be a delect in another: 
as for inſtance, courage in a Lion, is a verfue, in a 
Hare, a vice; and ſo what is à perfection in pray 
is a default, and imperſection in he Woman, Beca 


it makes her, recede from the natural 2 
not 
po from 


her Sex And if theſe Inclinations 
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from inſtruction, education, example, or ſome rati- 
onal habit, — 82 indeed ſuch qualities as ſeem 
vertuom, but have withall the attendance of farr 
greater vices. * And thoſe Women, who are-born 
with that confidence and audacity, which are proper 
onely to man, are commonly raſh, impudent, un. 
thrif'y, ee. there being a neceſlicy, chat whatever 
recedes from perſe tion, ſhould fall io defects, and 
the greater the receſſion is, ſo much the more remark- 
able are the vices. Whence it proceeds, that no body 
wonders ſo much ito ſee a Woman very ſear ſuſl, very 
covetous, and very light and uncoriſtant as to find her 
couragious, prodigal, obſtinate; in regard theſe laſt 
2 proceed from a Temperament which is 
abſolutely oppoſite to that of the Woman, whereas 
the former are conſonant to that which is proper to 
her,though it exceeds the moderation it ſhould have. 
In like manner, to be cowardly, perurious, fickle- 
minded, are farr greater imperfections in a man, 
than if he were hare-brairfd,-prodipal, ſelf-wilf'd, 
in as much a the latter are the eſſect of the hot and 
dry Temperament, proper to him; the former of the 
cold and moiſt, which is perfectiy contrary to him, 


Art, 4. 


Wherein the Beauty of the Woman conſiſts. 


E come now to examine the Conformation 
of the parts, which is conſequent to the em- 
perament of the Woman, and to conſider, wherein 


the Beauty, which is proper and natural to her, 
conlitts, 


Inthe firſt as to her Srarare,ſhe is lower, and 
ſmaller than the man, The 


* 
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The Headis leſs and rounder, and the whole face 
inclining to the ſame figure. 

She hath a great quantity of bair, and that very 
long, ſmall, and ſoft to the Touch. ' 

Her Forehead is even, ſmooth, higher, and rounder 
towards the Temples. - 

The Eye-brows are ſlender, ſoft, at a little diſtance 
one from the other, and gently twining about che 
Eyes. | 

The Eyes are large, black, betraying a certain 
- mildneſs and modeRky, , | 

The Neſe, of a middle. ſize, deſcending in a ſtreight 
line upon the Lips, and gently inclining to a rounds 
neſs towards the Extremity. 

The Neſtrili narrow, ard not opening much. 

The Cheeks round. 

The Mouth little. \ 

The Lips red, ſomewhat bigg, or plump, not 
ſhuttirg cloſe together, nor moving, unleſs it be 
when ſhe ſpeaks or laughs, | 

The Teh are ſmall, white, and orderly diſpos'd. 
; The Chin ſhould be rourd, ſmooth; not admitting 
the appearance of the leaſt hair, wy 

The Ears little, ſoſt, and of a convenient compaſs. 

The Neck, round, ſomewhat long, ſmall, ſmooth, 
1 — all about , 

upper part of the Breaft plump, and fleſhy ; 
and the Brea! it ſelf, or DEP = Q — 
hard, round, and of a middle- ze. 

The Shoulders little, and cloſe, 

The Back ftreight, and weak. 

The Thighs round, and fleſhy, 

The Knees round, and fo as there be not in 
them the appearance of any juncture. * 

| T 
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The Feet little, round, and fleſhy. 

The Arms ſhort, and of a proportionable round- 
neſs. 

The Hand: long, little, and fleſhy, 

The Fingers long, ſmall, and reund. 

The Skis, in all parts, ſoft, delicate, and of an ex- 
quiſite whiteneſs, fave onely in thoſe places, which 
admit a mixture of carnation, as in the Cheeks, the 
Chin, and the Fars, | 

Laſtly, Mrakneſs onght to appear in her voice, and 
all her motions ; baſbfulneſ; and a reſerv'd modeſty 
in her countenance, her geſtures, carriage, and beha- 
Dior. / 


Art. 5. 
The Cauſes aſſien d of this fguration of parts 


in the Woman, 


F all theſe parts, the little, ſhort, and ſlen- 

der, are the effects of the cold Tempera- 
ment, which confines the matter, and hinders it from 
ſpreading and dilating it ſelf. The fleſhy and ſoft parts 
are the productions of the moiſture, for they denote 
abundance of flegmatick bloud. But of the round, 
ſome have their dependance on thecold, others on the 
moiſture : for they either proceed from the fat, which 
fills the vacant places of hs muſcles, as in the arms, 
cheeks, thighs, or ſrom the cold, which contracts the 
figure of the parts, and preſſes them of all ſides; 
whereas the hear, always ſpreading it ſelf forward, 
cauſes unevenneſs & angles, which prevent the round- 
neſs of them. Herce it comes that the forchead and 
face of the Man are of a ſquare figure, and thoſe who 

E 


are 
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arcinclin'd to Melancholy, have corners of the fore- 
head ending in a ſharp point, and long faces, contrary 
to the f legmatick, who have them almoſt of a round 
figure. The mildneſs, modeſty, and the baſhſulneſs 
which appear in the countenance and actions of the 
oman, are alſo effeRs of the cold, which abates the 
courage, and checks, or remits the motion of the 
parts. To the ſame principle is alſo to be attributed 
the ſmalneſs and weakneſs of the voice, by contract - 
ing the throat, in which it is framed, and weakning 
the vital faculty. But all theſe things fall more par- 
ticularly under conſideration, in the Treatiſe of Brau- 
ty; it ſhall ſuffice here to obſerve in the main, that 
the natural conformation of the Woman follows the 
Temperament of cold and moiſt, in that degree, which 
Nature hath preſcrib'd for the perfection of her Sex. 


Art. 6. 


That all theſe parts denote the Inclinations 
which are proper to the Woman. 


Ur next work muſt be, to ſhew, that all theſe 
parts have a dertain celation to the qualities of 
tie mind, whereof we have given an account , that 
they are the ſigns which diſcover them, how ſecret 
ſoever they may be; and laſtly, that, of all the 
figures and lineamencs which contribute to the Beauty 
ot the Woman, there is not any one but denotes a 
vicious inclination, 

We need produce no other proof of this truth 
than the natural weakneſs, which is remarkable in the 
ody of the Woman, and the conformation of all her 
arts, whercof there is not any one, but is the _ 
either 
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either of the coldneſs of her Temperament, or the 
moiſture predominant in her, as we have ſhewn alrea- 
dy. For, ſince the weakneſs of the body, and of na- 
tural heat, is ever attended by an inclination to ſear· 
fulneſs, diſtruſt, avarice, &., and that the ſupera- 
bundance of moiſture accompanying it, cauſes ſoft- 
neſs of nature, eſſeminacy, inconſtancy, and fickle- 
neſs, &c. it follows, that ſhe hath not any part,which 
does not diſcover ſome one of the Jnclinations before» 
mentioned. Bur, for the further clearing up of a Pro 
poſition that ſeems ſo ſtrange, we muſt fall into a more 
ticular conſideration of things, and make it appear, 
y thoſe rules of Phyſiognomy, which Ariferle, and 
other great Perſons among the Antients, have left us, 
that there is no truth ſo well eftabliſh'd as this. 
Ariſtotle hath given us this obſervation, That a 
little face js a ſign of puſillanimity, and lowneſs of 
ſpirit.” By that character, he deſigns choſe who are not 
abe to bear good or bad fortune, who, upon the leaſt 
ſmile of proſperity, become inſolent; upon the leaſt 
frown of adverſity, are utterly caſt down and dif- 
courag'd ; who entertain the leaſt delay or denial, as a 
great misfortune , a ſmall negligence for a r in 


f ury , continually complaining, diſtruſtſull of all they 
[ — to do with, full of ſuſpence in the taking of any 
t reſolution, & c. as we ſhall ſhew more at large, when 
e we come to the particular characters of this vice. 
y The round face denotes maliciouſneſs, and an eaſis 
4 inclination to anger. 

The narrow Wrehead is an argument of a fickle 
h and incorrigible diſpoſition. 
ie The round forehead is a ſign of teftineſs, and 
er weakneſs of mind. 


The high forehead, and very ſmooth, ſignifies flat- 
tery and difsimulation, E 3 Black 
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Black eyes denote fearfulnefs, the large eye argues 
incon N 

Thick and ſoſt lips are marks of Loquacity, an over- 
buſie enquiry into the affairs of other. people, and a 
negligenc e of their own, vome affirm, that they are the 
fignificators of avarice and lying; which two vices 
are commonly obſervable in the Moers, whoſe lips 


are of that — 

The little mouth is a ſign of weakneſs and lying. 
Ihe round chin denotes envie. 

The long and ſmall neck denotes a timorous dif- 
poſition, and a perſon inclin'd to loquacity. 

When the upper part of the breaſt is ſmooth and 
— it is an argument of credulity, and weakneſs of 

udgment. 
; The ſhoulders little and cloſe together, are figns 
of avarice. 

When the thighs, feet and hands are fleſhy, the 
back ſtreight and weak, the hands little, all theſe are 
ſigns of a ſoft and eſſeminate conſtitution, that is, they 
denote a delicate and voluptuous perſon, one who is 
not able to endure any hardſhip, or pains-taking, to 
whom the lighteſt inconveniences are inſupportable, 
and one that impatiently bears the want of the lealt 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life, 


Art. 7. 
herein perfect Beauty oonſiſts. 


HT is all the account we have to give of the 
Beauty as well of the Man as the Woman, I here 
remains yet onely one difficulty, which, no —_ 
*. 
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will occurr to all thoſe who ſhall read this Diſcourſe, 
and may, if not reſoly'd, bring the truth we have 
eſtabliſhed, into ſome diſpute : It is this, that the Beau- 
ty, whereof we have given a deſcription, is proper 
and correſpondent onely to our climata, and not to be 
accommodared to others : for there is no Countrey 
but admits a diverſity of jadgments and opinions, 
concerning this point; nay, there are ſome Nations 
that are ſo much at a diſtance from the ſentiments we 
have of Beauty, that they account beaurifall, ſuch 
perſons, as in our apprehenſions, are little remoy'd 
from deformity it ſelf. 

If the caſe ſtand thus, how can any one frame to 
himſelf a certain and determinate Idza of Beauty 
which is ſo indeterminate, and full of diverſity, and 
reſtrain, to the deſigns of Nature,a thing which ſeems 
wholly to depend on the opinions of men? Nay, it 
being ſuppos d, that it is a natural perfection, what 
Judge ſhall be able to decide, which is the moſt per- 
ſect and accompliſh d. ſince every People and Nation, 
will imagine, it hath good grounds to beſtow the 
prize on that which is proper to it ſelf? 

We anſwer then, that Reaſon onely is that ſo- 
veraign Judg of all Nations, who is able to pronounce 
a final ſentence, ina buſineſs ſo nice, and proſecuted 
with ſo much partiality. Yet is it not paricalar Rea- 
ſon that ſhall have this prerogative, but the generaſ 
Reaſon, which is grounded on common notions, and 
principles not admitting of any diſpute. 

This Reaſon it is which reaches us, that the Body 
is the Inſtrument of the Soul, and the greater number 
of faculties and different powers this latter bath, fo 
much the greater diverſity of parts muſt the former 
bave, to be employ d as the organs thereof: for the 
E 3 Inſtrument 
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Inftrument ought to be rtionate, both to the 
_ by which ir —— and — _ action which it is, 

y its means, to m. And whereas ev wer 
hach ſome, action r thereto, it is we ly 
requiſite, that jt ſhould have an Inſtramenr, particular 
to it ſelf, that is, ſuch as may have the conſiſtence and 
figure proper to that very action. For, if the Saw 
had not the hardneſs and figure which are con- 
verient for it, twould not be of any vſe ro the 
workman, who hath any thing to da wich it. Now, 
when an Inſtrument hath the qualities and diſpoſitions 
requiſite in order to the performance of its action, we 
may affirm it bath its perſection, in regard there is 
nothing wanting to it. 

Moreover, it is certain, that in every order of 
things, there is bur one 7 in as much 
. 8 there is but one principal end, whereto every one 
is defign'd, and perfection conſiſts in the end, W | 
it may be inferr'd, that every power of the Soul hath 
but one perfection, and that the Inſtrument, whereof 
it makes uſe, can alſo have but one. So that Beauty, 
which is the perfection of the parts, and conſiſts int 
juſt Conformation they ought to have, can be but 
onely one, and that all thoſe, which have not that 
conformation, have not the exaRt and perfect beauty, 
which is conſonant to the nature of Man. 

Now, the queſtionis, ro know, wherein this per- 
feRt and compleat beauty is to be found, To do that, 
ler us proceed according to the principles which we 
have laid down before, and affirm, that the natural 
perfection of Man's body confiſts in the mediocrity, 
or equilibrium of the Temperament, and the conſor- 
mation of the parts, for the reaſons we have already 
alledged ; and that che Sexes, which could not retain 


it, 


ſ 
* 
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it, by reaſon of the different qualities it was requiſite 
they ſhould have, recede but yery little from it. For it 
follows thence, that the Climate wherein 

beauty is to be found, is that which is leaſt oppolite 
to that mediocrity, and which, by its exact tempera- 
ture, preſerves it, and alters it not. Now, it is out of 
all diſpute, that thoſe Countries,where the Elevation 
is about ſourty five degrees, are che molt remperate, 
as being in the midſt of all the extremities, and con- 
ſequently, if we are to ſearch after perfect Beanty, in 
one place rather than another, tis in thoſe Countries, 
and the parts ad jacent, that it may be ſound. 

[ know there are ſome Countries fo ſcituated, 
where it is not to be met with, as in thoſe parts of 
China and America, which are under the ſame degree. 
But we are not here to conſider onely the Poſition of 
the Heavens ; we muſt alſo examine the nature of the 
Soil, the origine, policy and government of the In- 
babitants. For that of China is too moiſt, by reaſon 
of the many Lakes and Rivers that are thereabouts: 
and that which is in America is too cold, by reaſon of 
the Woods and Mountains, as New- France is, Add 
to this, that there are ſome Nations, which are ſeared 
in very temperate places, but are not the original In- 
habitants of them, and yet have preſerved the confor- 
mation which they receiv'd from their firſt habitati- 
ons, In fine, theſe Nations are barbarous, and deſti- 
ture of policy, and it is not to be doubted, bur that 
the diſorders and imperfetions of the Soul are com- 
municared to the Body, and, in time, alter its Tem- 
perament, and many times diſtort iu figure. So that 
we are not to look after true Beauty out of Exrope, 
and that, of the Countries, comprehended within this 
part of the World, France is the likelieft feat of ir, 

E 4 being 
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u being ſcituated juſt in the midſt of the extremities 
of bot and cold, dry and moiſt; in & word, of 
South and North. 

Thence it is, that we have taken our Model of the 
Beauty which is convenient for Man and Woman, 
*Tis true, we have made but a rude draught. or rather 
but drawn the firſt lines of it; but we ſhall fully 
finiſh, and give it its abſolute per ſection, in the Trea- 
tiſe we have pupoſely deſign'd for ſo noble a Subject. 
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Ct 
C HAP. II. ; 
Of the Inclinations. 
— « 1 
SECT. I. 


Of the Nature of Inclination. 
T O nnderſtand what is meant by Inclination, 


methinks there needs no more than to con- 

ſider the very word it ſelf , for it ſufficiently 
diſcovers, either that it is a Motion cauſing the Soul 
to incline or berd her ſelf towards ſome Object, or 
that it is a Diſpoſition to move towards it, ſince it 
cannot be imagin'd, that a thing may bavea bent, or 
to bow it ſelf, towards ſome place or part, without 
ſufferirg any motion. Now, whereas it may be ſaid 
that a man is inclined to Choler', withont-beirg 


ſurr'd 
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ſtirr'd or mev'd thereby, and without feeling the ef. 
feds of it, the conſequence is, that Inclination is not a 
Motion, and that it is onely a diſpoſition to move. 
But. in regard there are ſome tis inonstranſient,and 
others that are conſtant and permanent, and that it is 
mars + . - = —— a — . when 

is only diſpos'd thereto, extraordi c- 
cident; it 125 ed, hat the Inclination ſhould be a 
conſtant diſpoſition, by proceſs of time deeply rooted 
in the Soul. 

Moreover, fince it makes the Soul bend toward: 
certain object, it is requiſite, they ſhould have the 
appearance of good, for ſhe is never bent towards 
that which is evil; on the contrary, ſhe eſchews it. 
And — thoſe objects may, in effect, be evil, yet 
is it nece ry, that, to her, they ſhould ſeem to be 
good, to raiſe in her the bent and inclination ſhe bath 
towards them. So, a Perſon inclin'd co Choler, finds 
a pleaſyre in revenging himſelf , and accordingly, all 
the paſſions, how troubleſome ſoever they may be, 
give a certain ſatisfaRtion to Nature, who, by them, 

rovides for her own preſervation. For, though it 
be the judgment of Reaſon, that the Paſſion is evil, 
yet the ſenſitive part of the Soul finds in it a certain 
content, as in an action advantageous to it, in order to 


the end ſhe propoſes to her ſelf. 


Art. k. 
The Object of the Inclination. 


He objects of the Inclination are of two kinds, 

A Things and Actions, for a man hath an inclina- 
ton for perſons, books, pictures, & c. There may 
| alſo 
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alſo be anfinclination to Paſſions, Yettues and Vices, 
But there is this difference, that it may be ſaid people 
are inclin'd to actions. but it is not in like manner ſai 
of Things; for t ir may be ſaid of one, that he 
hath an inclination for @ certain perſon, yet it is not 
faid that he is inclin d to that perſon. Whence it ma 
be cafily apprebended, that there are two kinds of In- 


22 general 7 7 and proper? ppetly ſo called, 
i ratively. p 
or bod hi communica its ew my name 
to ject wherein lt is, onght to paſs for the pro- 
per and true Inclination, whereas the other is rather 
the eſſect of the Inclination, then the inclination it 
ſelf; ſince it is the very motion, which the Appetite 
ſufſers,in loving and deſiri ing,and the other 


kind of Inclination is not the motion, but the diſpo- I \ 
ſition to move. So that, when it is ſaid of ſome body, r 
that he bath an inclination for ſuch a perſon, it is 
meant of the friendſhip he bath towards him, or che : 
diſpofition he hath to love him. This is the true inclij- i; 
nation, the other onely the eſſect of this. Ry F 
Art. 2. | 2 

The diſtinction of Inclinations. pes 


i Aving nothing to ſay here of that kind of incli- a; 
nation which is improperly ſo called, we ſhall Ws, 
nou onely of that which truly deſeryes that name. Mea; 
Of this alſo there are two kinds; one Nataral, and 

proceeding from Nature; the other arg d. 
proceeding from habit and cuſtom, There are 
men naturally indin'd to Love, Anger, Juſtice, e t 
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others 2cquire an inclination to Vices, and 
Fall ry ey wae et — 
ib 157 83 — 
Air. 3. * 1. Atem 
the's Seat of "the elmar: nl; = 
Ut the kinds before mentioned xefidein | 
a their rac nnd proper feat e 


the Inclinations, ſome are Fpirit ua, ts 
which Let GORE 2 
Cer portal; as for example, 
wherewich a Trades min works: wherthe hattrgo 
tools; for this facility is not in che 906% . 
proceeds from them. In like manner, clin 
[a 9 to be angry, is rot | 
it proceeds from the conffitution he 
in as much is the diſpoſirin;, which a 
— hath to move, as well as the motion, w it 
is afterwards agitated, ought to be in the thing ir | 
and not in the cauſes, ſtom which it receives that dif. . 
poſition and motion. It follows therefore, ſince it is 
the Soul-which ought to move, that the diſpoſition to 
move ſhould be in the Soul. 

Frotn hence it may be eaGily inferr'd, ' chat the Api 
peeite is the ſeat of the — in regard that 
is the onely part of the Soul; 73 5 
And whereas there are three forts of A 
vil. ihe Sexſttive appetite,and the — 
exchof them hath 4 pure net 

ormable thereto : that is to 
in the Will, as thoſe which Aru . — 
mind; the Senſible are inthe denſitive appetite, 
s thoſe which a man bath to the paſſions of the ſen- 
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firive Soul; and thoſe which are purely . corporeal 
make their dheedin the dlarnral appetice, ach aware 
thoſe which Nature hath for certain motions of the 
humours in diſeaſes, and for all the ations, for which 


the organs are deſign d. For, even before the parts 


are in a capacity and condition to act, the Soul bath an 
inclination to the functions, which they t to per- 
form. Whence it comes, that ayoung Ramm runs 
his head againſt things before bis horns are in fight , 
a young wild Boar will offer to bite, before his tusks 
are grown out; and Birds endeavour to flie, org 
— hey are not fully fledg d. Vet are we to 
ation by the way, that the inclinatiom of 
ane Appetite are many times communicated to ano- 
ther : For the Inclination a man hath to paſſions is at 
laſt entertain d into the Will, and thoſe of the Natural 
appetite commonly ſpread themſelves into the Sen- 
as the examples we have alledged "ſufficiently 


ay 

evince. 
Art. 4. 

How Inclination is to be define d. 


Rom all theſe conſiderations, me thinks it were 

no hard matter to frame an exact definition of 
Inclination, which may be this. 7nclinetion is 4 cer- 
tain diſpoſition deeply rooted in the Appetite, which re · 
ceives from it a bent toward: certain objelis acceptable 
therete, But to ſpeak more bgnificantly, we are to 
acknowledge that theſe Art apborical kinds of ex- 


preſſion are not proper to define things, and the 
words of bending, or 2 , Or weighing, whereby 
Inclination is commonly defin'd, cannot proper'y 
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ſaid of any thing, but becher, and are not to be 
— honed Let us endes vour then to find ot 
ſome other expedient, to clear op tiv mutter, ani to 
look after ſome other notions er are 
be more proper to ibe thing, ndwaitler our 


nation, 2 
| 201 

118 Kr. om 

Art. 5. | = 

121 

Whence proceeds the D wherein #68 
Inclination conſeits. moin 


N 


7 


Q of all controverſie then it is, that the Apz 
hath _ r it is cbm. 
more inch d then to ot it 
ſaid, . beret it hath a diſpoſition to perform wh 
chat the ſaid diſpoſition conbits in Wer 
meets with, in the performance of them. The 
then is, to know, whence it receives this tion 
and facility: ſor it cannot proceed from'the 1 ſdi- 
tuation, figure, or any other circumſtances, of 
kind, which cauſe, in Bodies, a difpotition and fari 
to move themſelves. 
To-diſcorer thus ſecret, it is to be lad d 
7 nted, chat the Inelination is a. d 89888 
xt and 4 — ley; tar open © the 5 
7” Wperire, and conſequently ir is nec chat t 
t 1 produces it, ſhould alſo be Gable ind fer 
anent. Now all the cauſes of that ory which — 
be imagin'd, as to the preſent en quiry 8. 


ee 


ex- eicher to the diſpoſition of the or [AF ihe bp ite 

ide pr to the he Goin it may pn es 
reby Whe images which are preſer v d in the m and 
er * 0 | wrt frame 
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tions which are 10 — Ana bro dev ro 

cility, hog deſire things with ſo much 2 
on the cantrary, there are other, ho . 

ſo Wh. & that el impoſſible to lire them, 
broſccu 7 eee 6 with 


bat * ſome whe, 
any for inſlinct have no deperdrceoothe que 
lities of the 625 ty, there 2 alſo in the Wall 
odd pro egg 2 organ; nay, we acknow- 
ledge, chat dof ate ſuch even in Angels, in whom it 


38 out of all di te, that neither that cauſe, nor any 
aber 75 8 x can haye 7 
8 — 4 cont | ſince the rings is 
br many act ons, and that there are 
. which el (row the 
A . 7 as they are 71 þ Mb there re- 
maiti o te the reſery'dinthe memory,which 
may det immediate cauſe of this diſpo- 
ſuion ilicy, wherein the Inclinatijon conſiis. 


Art, 


not Der al the lachend 
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- faculcy, that hath the priviled 
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Art, 6. | 
How the motiqns of the Appetite are wrought.” 


Tr bow. this is done, we are to ob: 
ſerve, that the Appetite, what order ſocvet it be 
of, is a blind power, which, of it ſelf, bath not any 
knowledge, but ſuffers it ſelf to be puided by anerher 
sbings are good or evil, and afterwards to 
command the Appetite , to move 
nr ment it 3 4. 
| the Preftick U anding, in the Superiour 
Fo and in che — hath the name of the 
Eftimative faculty. And: there is not any motion 
5 in theſe two parts of the Soul, bich is not 
at ed by che judgment of one of theſe two fa- 
culties. | 970 Wis 
The faid faculties. bave alſo this further property; 
that they do not palytheir judgment | 
nature of the things, but according to the Sentiment 
they have of them For it ſomrimes happens, that thoſe 
— may be profitable, which-chey judge evil, and, 
onthe contrary, thoſe may be evil, which, according 
to their judgment, ſeem good. Nor is this to be 
wondred at at all, in as much as Good and Evil are 
of things relative, which yet are not known tobe 
ſuch, but according to the compariſon made 
Soul between them; things wbich have no particular 
ſpecies to ſmite the Senſes, as all ſenſible qualities 
have; and which are not known, but onely by the 
Images which theſe faculties frame of theraſelyes, 
without borrowing of them elſewhere, Whence, it 
| comes, 
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comes, that it is ſaid in the Fcholes, the knowledge of 
them is attain'd, per ſpecies mon ſenſatat. Inaword, 
what is good to one, is not ſuch to another, nay, one 
and the ſame perſen thinks that delightſull to bim 
now, which, a little before, he had thought trouble- 
ſome , whence it may be eafily ſeen, that Good and 
Evil d on the opinion conceiv'd thereof, | 
To find out now whence the opinion may derive / 
this knowledge and what obliges it to judg that thing 
are or evil, is a buſines that requires a more par- 
icular conſideration, than to be fully determin'd here. 
Let it then ſuffice, that we give this ſatisfaction at 
preſent, I hat it is the lnſtinct, experience, & the true or 
falſe ratiocination which it makes of things. For, upon 
the knowledge it hath of the Temperament, and the 
parts organically ſubſervient thereto; upon that 
which it receives from the conceit of its own ſtrength 
or weakneſs, and laſtly, upon that, which proceeds 
ſrom the defect or abundance wherein it is. it judges, 
tharrhe things are conformable, or contrary to it, ad- 
vantageous or burtfull, in a word, good, ot bad. 


Art. 7. 
Of the Judgments of the ſaid Faculties. 


A $ ſoon then as either of theſe two Faculties hath 
thus fram'd to it felfan Idza of Good and Evil, 
it ordinarily makes two judgments; according to the 
former whereof, it is convinc'd, that the Good ought 
to be perſu'd, and the Evil avoided, and this is that 
which is ſimply called Practict. By the ſecond, it effe- 
ctually commands the Appetite to periue,or to * 
ar. 
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EY ang it is called in the Schools actually oo. 
tick, _ . Thereupon the A 
pr” gt mori vertue, which is in the 
— to perform motions neceſſary, eicher to 
WI 
om are c uently, 
commonly wrought in a moment; bur hordes 
| they are alſo diſtinct and «< 3 
mer For the u 
* without judging that it IX" to be 
pra and many times it is to 
2181 and yet does not or the will rodoi. 
Nay, it often happens, that, after all theſe judgments, 
the Will, which is at liberty, follow not thoſe or- 
ders, and may remain immovable, or make a contrary 
motion, flue in other Animals, the Practick Judg 
ment, and the motion of the Appetite, cannot be 
parated, and as ſoon as the Eltimative faculty bath 
known 4 thing to be good, there is a neceſſity, chat, 
inthe ſame moment, it ſhould judge, und command 
the Appetite to perfue it; and this later pu - 
obeys, and never fails moving, conformably to tho 


ments, 
here remains then onely the command, which the 
Appetite lays on the motive vertne of the members, 
that may be ſuſj For we commonly find, that 
a Beaſt deſires —_——— 
h reaſonofthe awe it is in. In which caſe, the A 
| moves and frames the deſire, but it — 
„e farther ; ſuſpending the concurrent achon of the 
members. 


ar However it be then, it may be eaſily weng. 8 
from all we have already delivered, not onely, that 
che Appetite moves — to the Feta 
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udgment, that is to ſa , that its motions are 

Jo weak, accorging ny Eſtimatiye a 

ſtrongly or weakly e Darn them 

but 2 that the e e e gment anſwers the No, 
tion which che Eſtimavite faculty hath fram'd to it ſelf 
of the goed or evil, and chat the command is more or 


les | Accor to the 9 
to 1 of higher or lower degr 
evil in tbe things. For à greater . a — 


imperious command then a | ſuch a com» 
mand raiſes a paſſion ſo much + more violent, 


Art. 8. 


That the Images which are in the memory are 
the cauſes of Inclination. | 


Ow, if the motions of the Appetite have this 

ance on the judgments of the Eſlima- 

tive faculty, it mult follow, her the dif tions, which 
make it inclinable to thoſe Id alſo have 
ſome relation to the ſaid 1 — agar pod 
relation be to thoſe "which the eſtimative faculty frames 


to it felf when it knows, for are trankent,and the 
Inclination is a re ſin; dark —— 
to thoſe, w 


ſaid before. - Of the r 
are either Natural, or * Accidental. The natural con- 
fiſtin the Images which Nature imprints in the Souls 
of Animals at their into the World, and this 
is that which is called 7»finf?,- as we have ſhewn'in 
our Treatiſe, — ng the X»owledge. Animal:. 
The acquired o ade conſiſt alſo in inp 
W 
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Which remain ogy 8 
n rk Under IT 
two ſorts of $ ſerve for Mo- 
I HE new = ke trio 
of its , 
Sie and = repteſenrarion of 1h 
— of the Piech, Weil 8 
L the Eftitmgtive facul 
. Nad wore preffing, and ih the Appetite, 
—— F 
pr A it is certain, that $0008 
are repreſentative, in 5 much as 
of — own friming, in — to the conſervati 


en of the Animal, and that they are the more deeply 
— in the Soul, to the end they might — 
0 


ted out. But the bu Ire 
if they he or often ron no oft or 
| weakned, that n er 


tation of things. *Tis — there are certain objects, 
which upon the firſt og an impreſs 
fion in the Soul, that the f are pre- 
ferv'> ſong ritae in the m ind 223 
apprefienfion, which is had of chem, hath as 
an influence upon him, as many ſeveral a 
ons often reiterated would have upon 8 


oc 
eabort. Hence it comes, thit the firſt fight of a 
per = perſon, 1 raiſes a Love whi 
Upon this accoutt, it is ſaid 
— — that there are certain acts, 
which, aver pon thi firſt performance of them, 
2 otherwiſe, that is, thoſe 
Teepe; 4. p Dr that the images, 
and contirives in the me: 
F z mor, 


De —_ 


manner, 85 the colours, Nh. 
over j as we bave ſhewn in the place befo 


Air 9. 


That the diſpoſition and ful 4 e 45 


tite's motion proceeds fi from 


e e e which ate the memo: 


4 


= . 
a 


* 
= 


ſions to ber, in 

dence in ber ſelf, and, crys 

thereupon, ſhe is ſenlible of ber own | 
courage. And as 4 man who hath a vigorons body, 
tuch wealth, 2 is of noble aſſutnes a 


extraction. 
_copfidencrin himſelf 1 is at all tiwes in 8 condi 


— 
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T0 H N 
tion to undertake to his 
— . power, 


2 ae wy he, hen the hedkhe ing 
readine, in order to the — 
E REY 


eee n — — 
8 
. bete —— 


1 T 
life, er . 
— of, have the 4 — r 


EIT 
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certain objett;, which are acceyrable pry 4 
rhepeto, 
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7 * » $64" ' 


- N . 


SE'CT, 2. 


- What are the Cauſes of the kenns. 


Art. 1. 
bee Ae of the ud capſer. | 
ſarr haue we A ſourſol cooce rning the 


natute, objecti and {car 1 
1 
ve already ſpoken oſ the 

— Tac mhigh, e 


athers, 

— ers more | „ will ks give a 

grexter light to N obſcure as this, 
Beſides chereſo ſecret and immediate Cauſe 


we have treated of before, there are two other kinds, 
to wit. Next cauſes and. Remote, and both of chem. are 
either Natural, Or, Moral. 
Of the Natural, the Next are, the Inſtin&, the. 
Temperament, and the Conformation of the parts. 
The Remote are, the Starrs, the Climate, difference of 
Ape, of Suſtenance, and indiſpoſitions of the body, 
"The Moral are, nobleneſs, or meanneſs, of Ex- 
* ration, 


84222. 


22 e ES 3 


ent e Fe Gnf lr 


prehends Arts, Sciences, Habits, and Counſels, Ex- 
amples, —— and; Rewards. For all theſe 
things raiſe —_— 1 by diſęoſing the 
Soul, to * Whether the things are , and 

her a bene towards thew. = 4 are now co con- 
Rar this is done. 


Art. a. 
That the Inflind? is one of the canſes of the 2. 


clinations. 
there ir no doubt, hat that ĩt 


Sto the 
AN at rl encode pee TD 


ave their birth wich Se 2 Ve 

henſion of thoſe 

conſeryarion; and 998 ot com boy 905 

. Were ö e pe 
as hein 

Soul, 23 null otra me 

and remembraticers N "he e OY 

would propoſe them to the Appetite, — 5 

that, as we ſaid beſore, the i tion it bath to e 

action, which t ey command ſhould be done. 

Thus is it, that the Soul apprehends, and is in. 
clin'd to the functions, whereto ſhe is delign d, on 
to — — after moſt of thoſe thi "bob ar 

ceſſary for her. For thence procee "the 6 
which Birds'hive to flie, Fin to ſwim, Men to ab. 
courſe ; and which all living Creatures have, to ſeek 
F 4 out 
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out the ſuſtenance and remedies, which they know are 
ny fir and profitable lor them. | 


Art. 3. 


That the Textperawent is one of the, cquſes of 
the Inclinations. 


A 5 2 the Temperament it is unani mouſ- 
by all, to be the moſt ge- 
by rp —— cauſe of the Inclinations ; 

— , according to that quality of the humour which 

redominant in the = oy men arginclin'd ro ſuch 

ſach paſſions, that ſuch as are ſubje& to Me- 
lancholy are — — — —— the Cho- 
lerick, active and ang W jovial and 
affable, the Flegmatich, Ntupid floibjul. As to. 
Climates, there are ſome, in which men are mpre in- 


genious , and more civiliz'd ; in others, more dull 


end ee according to the quality of the air 
brearh A which proddces that ee, os ge el⸗ 
fion it makes upon the Temperament. _ 


he very Arial themſelyes are rarity 2 ventu- 


e or untraRable , proportionably to the 
N or heat, the thickneſs or ſubtility of their 
| 

be reafon , for which the Temperament is the 
cauſe of all theſe effects, is deduced from the ſecret 
knowledge which the ſoul bath of the inſtruments 
whereof ſhe makes uſe in hen actions; for being ſo 
neerly united or joyned to them, "the knows the 
weakneſs or ſtrength thereof, and conſequently is 
foon ſatisfid what ſhe my, d what ſhe may not do 
by their means. — 


Now 
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Now though this knowledge be ſecret , yet doe 
it not — from the inſlinct, for the inſtin& 
is a clear and ——— * — is be- 
ſtow d only on es, andeonſequently ou 
to — to ul the individuals that are LO 
whereas this knowledge [is diſſerent in every vne 
of them, and is withall obſcure and confuſed. For 
the Soul hath but a confuſed knowledge of cholet: 
and thence it comes, that ſhe repreſents it to herſelf 
indreams, by certain Images, which do not abſolute- 
ly reſemble it, but bave only a certain 1 
to it, ſuch as are thoſe of fire, 18 50 
lors, &c, She does the ſame thing 
which ſhe Figures to ber {elf by ſpedtres,obei 2 
inextricable diſturbances; and fo — 
the others , as we ſhall preſs more particularly inthe 
Treatiſe of the TB MPERAMENTS: 

Now this knowledge, how confus'd ſoever it may 
be, is ſufficient to inſtru the ſoul, how far ſhe 
de able to act, or not to act, by the affiltance of 
humours. For it teaches her, by the experience ſhe 
makes of it ever and anon, chat choler is an active and 
unconſtant humour, and chat it ma = be — 
her, in aſſaulting, bigtuing with, and deſtroying wha 


ever injures her: That, on the cont dee 


ſpinor eaſily ſtirr*d, troubleſome, oppoſi ite to 

principles of life , "and ſo of the reſt. And op6n: 
this knowledge , the Eſlimative faculty frames its 
— 7 conformably to the effects produced 7 

humours, which it keeps in the memo 
every foot, refreſhes by new apprehenſions ae that 
means rendring them perfectly repreſentative, and 
capable of producing the inclinati ns, which we com- 
monly obſerve therein, F 
re, 
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Art. 4. 


That the Conformation of the parts is a 8 
tte Inc linatiam 


Ae e Ado noe think 
any body doubts ENS 
in as much as it is 
ben an ar, bu oy, the bare — of 
— —— A — — 
1 
8 — chert is a certain teſem⸗ 
Animols, are inclinable to the 
al — That ſach a deal in Hor. 
wen coal c ir very eraciuy. that they 
may thereby; 


affirming; that choſe are not to be truſted. 
whore. CO range del ul or mH 


as I am further to add, cher this — 
of tho parts is not only che ga but is alſo the cauie 
of thoſe inclinations, for it gives the ſoul a bent to 
certain acttons, as the Temperagient doth; © Vet is it 
not to he ſaid, that the Cotfermation is the effect oſ 
the Temperament, and conſequently, that — 
denote the inclinations upon — 
that it denotes the Temperament , abe ech — 
— and not it. For'though this may be 
occaſions; and that it is certain . 
ln the parts are lengtboed, contracted; 


Hacks andDogy; had ay, — * 


aſſume ſeveral figures, according to er 
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and all the Chineſes are of the ſume T 8 
— kngy amy axhrkce th 


* 
I's 


e 09157 eee 2 TS; 107-5219 D 
Bo be ſhort; it is not 


it be not obſtructed. lt ĩs true, that many: timer ce 
Temperament oppoſes its deſign, and hinders the 
peru ſrom receiving thax. bgure,whichyho-formetive 


vertue 
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vertac had defigntd 10 give them :"but many times 
alſo, it does not — leaves it to act. ö 
ia the meaſures it hath taken. Hence it comes, that 
— of of Women with child cauſes it to 

figure of the Embryo's parti, ſo as that the 
— no oppoſition 2 Thus the Stars 
imprint on the ſuch marks ad are not correſpos. 
dent to the natura W — 9208 


Art. — 
How Figure alle. 
wd , the next 


12 


* 
1 8 S CO OOTY 4 . 


— 

Se vertue - for — — it ſelf, 1 
1 baxe that — yet does not employ it ae. 
foul, -which is not ſuſceptible of material qualitiey + 
not n chat can really either warm 
So that beth the Temperament 
eee. of the 2 — are only occaſional 
motives, excite! her to the perfor»: 

wighce, -_ her actions. When ſhe bath cakencogni- 
zance of the heat which is predominunt in the body; 
ſhe frares her judgements conſormably to the effects, 
which ſhe is able to produce, and afterwards-diſpoſes 
ber ſelf co ſer the orgats on work, according to the 
deſign. ſhe hath taken. The ſame ching is to be ſaid 
of Figure, ſhe knows which is, which is not pro- 
per far certain ſunctiom, ſhe afterwards makes ber 
judgment of them , and laftly ſollicits the Appetite 
to 


Ergen 
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to move nn r e 


Nou as promo a * — abe 
the motion of natural others, oppoſite thero- 
ha fanRioa 


ſo is it certain, that every 0 


performed. Thende it comes, . — no 
every ſpecies of living creature hath different 
gure, becauſe the ſunctions of it are different, And 
conſequent 454 fo — — and wat 
reſt; receives a 
to motion, n 
Darts, of fuch a & 
re, — it is deprived of the diſpo-- 
rice it had for the function, for which it was de. 
lign'd, and acquires that which bath ſome corre. 
extraordinary figure ic hath te-. 


The caſe is the fame, as when an Artiſan makes 
uſe of an Inſtrument , which is 2 
fir for the deſign he had p . himſelf, for 
inſtead of doingwhac be be does the quite 
contrary , he cuts off that which he ſhould have bo- 
red, he makes uneyen,what he ſhould have ſmooth'd, 
and whereas his deſign was to caſt the ſtatue of a 
man, he does that of a Lyon, if the mold he makes 
uſe of be ſuch as may repreſent that creature. KS 

Such is the e of the ſoul , when ſhe hath 
ſuch organs as have not the natural Fure they oughe 
to have, For thereis nothing more certain, then thac 
man, as well as all other Animals; hath a proper and 


Na hgure , deſigu d by nature to every one — 
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before him, be do 


| apparent. "et 


How Inclinations are produc'd by the . 
Canſes, ; 


*., 


Pu i here wediſcours'd of the Natare! an 
Next cauſes ob the Inclivations, As to, the Re- 
mote, they e alb in a manner reducible to che Ten 
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perament. For the Stars, the Climate, A in 
and the Indiſpoſitions of body, have no other influ- 
ence on the inclinations; then what is cant d by the 
alteration they make in the temperament. True ir 
u there are ſome diſeaſes, which alter them, by de- 
ſtroying the Conformation of the parts, as a man; 
whois maim d in the hand or leg, looſes the inclina- 
tion he had to play on the Lute, ot dance. 

As concerning the Moral Cauſes, they diſpoſe the 
Eftimative faculty to make its judgments, according 
to the — it receives from them, of the 
ſtrength or weakneſs they have: as Kobleneſs of 
birth, Wealth, good Fortune, raiſe in men an incli- 
_ to Ambition, Pride, and r ex in regard 

are perſwaded, by the power erive | 
them, that they — honours, and that there is not 
any thing, which they may not attempt; whereas, on 
the contrary, the inclinations arifing from megnneſs 
of birth, poverty, and ill fortune, are oppoſite ro the 
other, All the reſt, as courſe of Life, Arts, Sciences, 
Vertues,and Yices, are grounded on Cuſtome, which 
renders things eaſie and agreeable, upon the recom. 
mendation of the profipor pleaſure, that may be res. 
ped thereby, For all this being frequently te- 
preſented to the Eſtimative faculty , it makes 
rable judgments thereof, which are preſervd in the 
memory, and at laſt cauſe the Appetite to incline, as 
we have ſhewn elſwhere. 

But we muſt not in this place omit one advertiſe. 
ment, which is abſolutely neceſſary in reference to 
the ſubject we treat of, It is this, that, when we 
ſpeak of the Temperament, we do not underſtand 
only, by that word, the con junction and mixture of 
the firſt qualities, but our W 
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the ſecond qualities. And thetefore we do not ſpeak 
only ef the hot, cold, dry, or moiſt Temperament, 
dat alſs of the Sanguine, Cholerick, Flegmarick, 
and Melaneholick Temperament, in regard the hu- 
mours, which” give the denominations to theſe Tem- 
, —_— cofiprehend theſe two forts of qualities. 
Bur, of all the ſecond qualities, there are nor 
conſiderable, in reference to the loclinations, — 
tilty and grofſ 7, for every humour may be either 
ſubtile or g "and a ſabtile Melancholy is more 
different from u proſs, then it is from Ac- 
— * 1 it are A incon- 
whereas the 


por pela tool 
22 it is 
that eine eg bath not 1 it ff! 


in the diviſion of the Temperament for it hath ſec 
down bar nine, one ternperare eight 
i hve ber ma 3 


in exceſs, which 
e N 


dition of fabtil 
— 
as' the Cholerick- ine; * 3—ᷓ— 
l ſhew more exactly itt the 
Treatiſt ef the Temper awents. 


puine, e. wwe 


Arc. 7. 
of the nature of Averſion. 


How have we giren an accoumt of all we could 
 diſcovet in a buſite@, which haply is the molt 
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never met with any thing, more hard to conceive, $ 
then the — ination, the manner after 
which it is fram'd in the ---— Noon (= bor yur rey 
Appetite to move. But if | have perform? el 
l. in this diſquiſition, I may ſay that I have 
made two diſcoveries for one; for the reaſons | have 
uſed to clear up theſe difficulties , may alſo ſerve for 
thoſe that may occur in the knowledge of Aver ſion, 
and are in all reſpects like unto them, 

Accordingly the tearm Averþoy is not here taken 
for that motion of the Appetite , which frames Ha- 
tred, but only for a Diſpoſition and facility that it 
hath co aſſume. that motion, the account we have to 

ive of this, as to our meaning thereby, being the 
me we have already given of the word Incline- 
tion. 

que to this explication, we are to affirm, that 
as the Inclinations are either Natural or Acquired, ſo 
are there the ſame diviſions of Averfios, The Appetite 
alſo is the ſeat of both, All the ſame cauſes, whether 
Natural, or Aral, or Next, or. Remete; act therein 
after the ſame manner, and equally diſpoſe the ſoul 
to move. All the difference is, that they have con- 

. trary objetts, and that alwaies tend to contrary 
motions, For the inclination lqoks only after things 
agreeable, and gives the ſoul a bent towards them; 
but Averſion is for thofe that are unpleaſant, and dif- 
poſes the Appetite to avoid them. | 

So that it may be thus defin'd, Aver en it 4 per- 
menent Diſpoſition, and a facility attain'd by a long pre- 
greſs of time , Which the Appetite hath to recede from 
certain ob jet i, which are diſagrerable therets., 

There is no necefvity of any further explication,how 
the ſoul comes to attain and contract : 
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fdr whatever we nenne eee 
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in the Inclination is common to both. 
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Cnr III 
Of the Motions of the Soul. 2 


Sac r. 1. 
That the Soul moves. 


II people tall of the motions of the Soul ; 


1 ˖r ſaid, chat ſhe is inclin'd towards 
pr avoids evil ; that ſhe grows 


reſolute —— d , at the meeting of difficul- 
ties; nnd there ano Ee bt hath + =" 
whereby to expreſs the — — . 7 he 


cures thing werte t not to 

2 tred i e, dl len 2 and 

that ſhe eſſectually bath ſuch motions as are proper 

and peculiar to her, 

And cerwinly, as it is to be gramed, chat ſhe ou 

to know the things that are good and evil, and t 

this knowledge were of ng Nu nay — 

ERL if ſhe had not the means to 

Laren and ſhun the evil; In like. manner, 
that, with the laid knowledge , ſhe. 
the eine of moving, that ſo ſhe ma 
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What 1 ney the rd 
chat 


Soul, the Under ſtanding andthe i moves; 
__ the —— gry CESSES place of 
— 2 Ae e - yang 


tain vertue, which , aſter its manner, knows what is 
good or bad for it; ed un ppt W cuſs uh 
motions chat we obſerve therein, 
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, Atinioh 
That the pdt e rea ot * 
the As have. .. 


F „ 00 
eſtabliſh therefore this doQtrine, wikis 
ſerve to ex the nature of the Paffions,we 
are, in the firſt | Fork the motions of the 
rational Soul. For it can be ſhewn,, chat, 
|. as ſheis, — 


rd nde ne 
Now to do this would be no hard task , * 

but —— 2 

A move. 

. UK —— 


IT Fanlet — 2 


——— 
5 the ſod dilated wing ld 
ei Is ſhe not conttacted, and reſtu ain? d 
into a ; when ſome members are cut off ? 
pron $43 does the nor out of the 
r Which, 
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it is not to be donbred, that (he is ſuſceptible of a re- 
all motion, ſince chat in ali theſe, there is a change of 
ſituation and place. as inthe Angels. 0 
rn 
ion, ing Noble, as is, 
ord be de nv of « Yerrue, which i mon to 
all things created, For there is not any body , bat 
ne power to mole BY. _ — 
or lightneſs it Al things having lite grow 
diminiſh 1 i move — e 
to is, we add the motion. of 
Nances, it is not IN the ſan! ſhould be th 
only thing in the Univerſe ; that bath not any 
motion, and ſhould , of its own nature, be im- 
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That the motions of the Will are reall mag» 
tions. ö 1 | 
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I. ine to r 
5 this kind of motion, but Sonny 
object, that it is not in this the knot of the 
conſiſts ; and that the queſtion is, to know, 
che internal motions of the Will, as Love, 
Hate; &. are of the ſame kind with the fore- 
mentioned, * PLA e a 
2 into re — — 
i we are to preſuppoſe, that a int 
. whith are created, have certain 
bounds and limits, in regard Immenſity is one of the 
iacommumicable attributes of the Creator, oy > 
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which hath limits, muſt of neceſſity have extenſion, 


and that extenſion ought to have parts; for a man 
cannot conceive limits without extenſion, nor any ex- 
renſion without parts, at leaſt vittual and affignable, 
as they are called in the Schools. True it is indeed, 
that this extenſion, and theſe parts, are of another 
kind then thoſe of bodies for they are fpiritoal, in- 
diviſible, aud may be penetrated, without being ſub- 
je to any place, whereby they ſhould be limitted or 
confin'd: wheras thoſe of bodies are material diviſible, 
and impenetrable; and really take up place, which 
limits and contains them. Upon this ground we may 
affirm, that the Kational Soul bath extenſion, and the 
parts chat are proper to ſubſtances ſeparated from 
matter, that is to ſay. ſuch as are ſpiritual, indiviſible 
and penetrable, and that, by their means, the takes up 
ſome certain ſpace, wherein ſhe is. 

If the Soul moves then, as we have ſhewn ſhe does, 
as being movable in all its ſubſtance,itis in her power, 
not.onely to-paſs from one part to another, and rake 
up another ſpace, then that which ſhe had before, bur 
ſhe may alſo, without changing the place, or part 
where ſhe is, cauſe ber parts to move in her ſelf aſter̃ 
the ſame manner, as the water, contain'd in a v 
may be agitated in its parts, without changing its 
place. For ſince ſhe hath parts, and that thoſe parts are 
movable, as her ſelf, ſhe may move ſuch as ſhe pleaſes, 
and as ſhe thinks fit. And thence it is conſequent, hat 
one appetite may be moved, while the other reſts, or 
ſuffers a contrary motion; as it is ſaid, that an Anget 
may have ſome parts that move, while others reſt, 
When therefore the Soul changes place, ſhe makes 
that kind of motion, which is called tranſent, which 
is kke that which the Angels make, when they remove 
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from place to another. But . 
not, A onely wor an dn ber it. (ne makes 

interiour motions of che Will: for, according as ſhe 
either ſends forth, or calls in her parts within her ſelſ 
according as ſhe dilates or — —— ſbe frames 
all the Paſſions, as we ſhall 
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2 to a great A . 
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again; another, it — IE 

ſundities and then to enter imto them, but 

. ſoever the tempeſt be, the other never) 


de caſe is much the ſawe wilt the Will, Ai 
makes after the good, ot ſhuns the el. it makes place 
for it ſelf; if ic go forwar or retreat, it neither 
Hebe 1 ſpace,' which it tooic 
r it may be faid, chat it is already 

e it would go, and that it ll continues in the 

place whence it went. For, in ſiae, e muſt ne · 
lee acknowledge, that there are in this vaſt and 


ound power and thoſe „parts, 
Fbich like waves — in the neck of the other, 


and keep in motion the current, into which ir ſuffers 


it ſelf to be carried away. When one is adyanc'd to 
the higheſt pitch, another that follows takes its 
which it as ſoon reſi igns to another, and ſo el. 
fiyely, till ſuch time as the Soul gives over mov ing 
True it is, that the agitation, which the Will raiſes 
in the ſpirits, and humours, makes its motion laſt much 
rm. then it intended it ſhould ; for when they are 
and denſe, che impetuoſity, which they have 10 
cciy 
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ceiy'd, cannot be ſo ſoon calm'd, as when they are 
es 
ned motion, whereby are L 
- ray Ay that the Paſſions continue longer in Men 
then Children: for theſe latter paſs in a moment 


from joy to ſadneſs,,nay, when they give over laugh. 
nogfs woven — 2 — 


| of achog. which is 
that of corporeal morions, chen ven 
it is affirm'd, that there are no real — 
Soul, and that they are onely Metaphorical. For, 
that word, it be not underſtood, that they are got 
y like the motions of the body, the thin it 
ſelf remains as obſcure as it was before. | 


Art. 5. 


The ObjeFrons made again the motions of” the 
Soul conſidered. 4 20 


Know very well, what Objections Ariſtet made 
againſt Plate, who maintain d, as we do, that the 
9 | Soul 
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Soul reallymoves I have alſo look*don thoſe, which the 
Schools have added unto Arifo/e. But there is but one 
anſwer to be made to them all which, is this, that raki 
away the motion of the Soul, they take away that 
angels, upon which the ſame inconvemences, which are 
attributed to the other, mult neceſſarily fall, though, 
that Angels do move, be a truth, not to be brought 
into diſpute. +08] 

It is argu'd further, that whatſoever moves ought 
to take up ſome places, and, as place, to have quantis 
ty; chat the Soul hath no quantity, ſince ſhe un indi- 
vilible, and wholly in every part of the body, and con- 
ſequently that ſhe cannot move. Moreover, it is re- 
quiſite that in all motion, what moves ſhould be diffe.. 
rent from that which is moved: and that theSoul, which 
is ſimple and indiviſible, cannot have things ſeparate 
and Yifferent, and conſequently, that it is impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould move. But do's not al this reflect on the An- 
gels as well as on the Soul, who, notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons, are yet granted to move of themſelves ? But 
when all is done, theſe maximes are proper onely to 
corporeal motions, and not to thoſe of ſpiritual ſubs 
ſtances, as we learn in the Metaphybeks. 

What might de objected of greateſt weight, is, that 
Motion is,of its own nature, flive, and that fiic- 
cefſion implies time, wherereas moſt part of the 

Souls motions are inſtantaneous, that is, made in an ins 
ſtant, But we have ſhewn in our Treatiſe, Of Light, 
that there are real motions of thoſe taht are momen.. 
tany; Thar choſe of Light, and thoſe of Angels,which 
after they have been contracted, reſume their former 

dilation or extent, are ſo v t; And conſequently, 
that the motions of the Will, "g eminent., are of 
that order, — it is a thing affirm'd by many —_ 
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Philoſophers that thoſe Motions of immaterial ſub 


ances, which are tranſient, are made in an inſtant. 
+ Itistherefore a thing to be maintdin'd as manifeſt, 
that the rational Soul moves; Thar; being a limited 
ſubſtance ſhe bath ſome extenſion, without which, we 
cannot conceive any limits: Thar the ſaid extenſion 
cannot be without parts, and that thoſe parts are mov- 
able, as — , That a ſhe may 
move within ber ſelf, by ——— and that 
thence proceed ii the interiour iu ofche Wil, 


Art. 6. 
The Motions of the dppeiter. 


— if this be true of the Ratiorial Soul which 
e it will be much more cafly com- 
to be ſo in the others; which are faſter 

fo mater i epi of el — 
are e e motions, ins 

much as motion belongs principally to things macerial. 


Accor therefore, the ſenſitive und natural Ap+ 


the fame 'agitations' as the Will, when 
it loves, when it hates, & 5. and theſe motions are 
interiour and imminent, eld areireny@ine rent 
as thoſe of the Wil. 

But what? wil ſome body ſay, if theſetwo Appetites 
are chain d to matter, there is a neteſſity the matter 
ſhould move along with them; aud how can matter 
move in an inſlane? It may be ſaid in the firſt place, 
that we are not to imagine the matter, whereto the 
Appetite is chain d groſs and weighty, as molt 

of the part of the body are, but it is requiſite that the 
* power 
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proportiotiable to it felf, and 
8 movable p of 


mics firſt and principal 

rits, and that moiſi heat. which ij the ſoorce of life; 
and ever in motion, as Hippocrares affirms. So that it 
ia not to be admiid, the matter whereto it is ſaſtned, 
ſheuld fo caſilycand:fo readily follow the agicarion, 
which it gives it ſelf. 

Secondly, it is to be noted, that matter doth not 
always hinder things from moving in an inſtant, in 
regard there are maſſie bodies, that do move ſo. For it 
is not to be doubtrũ. but chat a weighty body, ſuſtain d 
in the D 2 — deſcend , that it 
preſſes upon the bund that ſtays it there, | 
man feels every moment the impuiſion vi me? 
J ich arpulhon is, no doubt, a teal motion, 

- \Morrover, Light, which is a material quality, and 
requires a ſub jrit. to fupport it; does nevertheleſs 
move in an itiſtant, as we have ſhewn in its 
placel Not, cheſe two enampſes do not onely make 
— — 
2 ——ů—ů—r—.Ä 
Soul, and whereby it moves it ſelf iu che hody.: Hor ir 
may be ſaid, that dt i like a weight, which thruſtsthe 
Soul to that wherets it would have ber to gab it 
moves in. the heart, as Light does in a —_—— 
youy ʒ that is, it enters into it; it comes out off it it 
Hates it ſelf in it; it alſo contracts it ſeif yer fo as 
the diaphanous body bach no ſenſe of all thoſe: moti- 
ons, though it be the ſubject, wherero the gut is 
annexcd, The 
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— — have not any other vertue, 


For, if chat repreſentation be not ſubſervient to che 
knowledge of things, it will not be any way uſefull to 
—— — ind power, and, as it is 
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faculty ſhould judge, w = Ges 
Evil; S 
and command it to move, in order either to its union 
with them, or receſsion from them. But how does the 
| Appetite ſee ? How does it know, when it neither ſees 
nor knows any bur thoſe Images, thoſe 
ments and fram'd in the ſaid facul- 
ties? What is it that the Appetite, that it 
ought, at that time, to move after fach or ſuch ã mari. 
ner, in order to its union with the Good, and, after 
another manner, to recede from the Evil when it 
knows not whether the Good or Evil have been pre. 
ſented to the Soul ? 

All theſe difficulties are the brood of two prin. 
ciples, which ſome have brought into the Schools. One 
is,that the Images hich are fram'd inthe Soul,depet 
not out of the. faculty, whereby they are 
te other, that the Appetite, 1 


be, bath nos any And upon theſe two 


foundations, they i imagin'd at this inference mult ne- 
ceſſarily be built, == the faculties act one after ano- 
ther, by a certain ſympathy there is between them, 
or by the direction o the Soul, in the ſubſtance, unto 
which they are reunited. Now, we ſhall elſewhere 
make it appear, that theſe two means eannot be main- 
rain'd ; and therefore ſome other muſt be found, to 
take away the difficulties propoſed, withous deſtro 

ing thoſe principles, We 
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ns ports, hoy 
I , Ida, and Conceit, whi 
— not out of it; and that the Appetite, o 
what order ſoever it be, hath not any Animal know- 
ledge, which it may frame by Images, as the Under. 
ſtanding and Imagination. But it is as certain alſo, that 
the lmage,which the Underſtanding and the [maginati- 
on frame produces another, which is ſpread into all the 
parts of the Soul; And that the Appetite bath a natural 
knowledge, which is common to all r r 
knowledge they know what is : evil, for 
them, as alſo the actions whereto they are deſign'd. 


Art.-1., * 


How Knowledge iswronght. 


O make an abſolute eſtabliſhment of this Do- 
&rine, it is to be pr d, chat K =owledge is 
br, the nobleſt of all 


ha 
to know, ſignifies as much as to frame the Image of the 
wg as we bave ſhewn at large — 2 
Of the —— Aima. | 
| uber are {every} ſaculties that know, 
it is requiſte, for the reaſons by us before alledged, 
that eyery gue of them frame its image. For my 
| part, 
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For the external Senſe frames its Ty qe. 
to the model of the ſenſible ſpecies, which come from 
without, and repreſents the object, with the circum 
ſtancesfof Time, Place, &c. as a Whole, whereof it 
diſtinguiſhes not the parts, From this firſt Image, the 
Imagination afrerwards produces, that which is proper 
to it; but it diſtinguiſhes the circumſtances, and the 
parts of the object: ĩt ſeparares,or unites them; and fo 
frames its judgments, which may becalled, in ſome 
fort, ſpeculative, becauſe the Animal makes no advan- 
tage of them, in order to action, but onely in order to 
knowledge, Then the Eſtimative faculty makes its 
Image, according to the model of that of the Senſes and 
Imagination; but it adds thereto the notions of Good 
and Evil, which it alſo unites, and which it ſeparates, 
that ſo it may make the practick judgment,which is co 
move the Senſitive Appetite. Wi 

But if, after all this, there be a neceſſity, that the 
underſtanding ſhould rake copnizance of the ſame ob- 
je, according to all the pretedent material Images, 
it alſo frames its own , which is fpiritua), 
which it ſeparates from all material and 


whereof it epnſiders all the parts, and the refationsit 
* .may 
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may have; Uniting, or dividing them, in order to the 

ing of ſpeculative propoſitions : And chen it adds 
thereto, the aotions of conformity, or contrariety, 
goodneſs or evil, from which. it frames the practick 


Judgment, which excites. the Will and Sealiuye Ap- 
petite. All this would require a long elucidation, But 


it would not be proper for this place; and there- 
fore let it ſuffice, that we have given an account, in 
general, of the progreſs made, in the buſine(s 

Knowledge. | 


N. 
Art. 2. 


That the Images are multiply d. 


Ut however the caſe may ſtand, this Image, ſo 

framed as before ſhewn, -of what order ſoever it 
may be, is a quality, which, after it is once 
is mulriply*d, and diffuſed into the parts of the Soul, as 
was ſaid before. Tor, ſince there is not any ſenſible qua- 
lity, which hath not the veriue of multiplying it ſelf, 
and diffuſing ic ſelf into the air; and other bodies faſ. 
ceptible thereof, as may be obſerv'd in light, colour, 
ſound, ſcent; ec, it i not likely; that this, which is the 
nobleſt of all. as being the term and eſſect of the moſt 
perfect action of all, ſhould Bedepriv'd of an advan- 
tage, common to all the reſt. Beſides, were it not for 
this multiplication, it would be impoſſible, to give any 
reaſon, for moſt thing; that happen in Anittals. 

For example, we ſhould not be able tocomprehend, 
how the formarive faculty does ſometimes change the 
order, which Nature bath preſcrib'd it, in the Con- 
formation of the parts, to follow the defigns which the 
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Imagination propoſes to it, without judging whether 
ir ought to — of the Images, which the latter 
hath tramed, ſince there is ſo great a reſemblance be- 
tween its work and the imagination. And as theſe 
images cannot get out of the Imagination, fo is it ne- 
ceſſary, they ſhould produce o like themſelves, 
which ſhould deſcend to the lower part of the Soul, 
to deſign to her the figure which ir is then giving to 
the organs, | | 
Moreover, if the Memory be a power, different from 
the Imagination, it is neceſſary, that all the ſpecies, 
which it hath in keeping, ſhould be of this nature, and 
the effects and, as it were, the copies of thoſe firſt Ima- 
ges,which were produced by Knowledge, and which 
can no more paſs from ene power to another,then any 
of all the other accidents. 

In fine, there will be no ground to make fee 


of this truth, if it may be ſhewn, that after the es 
of the Imagination are blotted out., there are ſtill found 
ſome remainders thereof in the other powers, arid ſub- 
ſiſt there a long time, after the others are loſt, Now, 
beſides that the proof of it is clear in the Memory, 
which ſo preſerves its images, is prejudic'd by a too 
intentive application of ſpirit, and grows leſs faithfall, 
when the Imagination would relieve it.” It may be alſo 
drawn, from thoſe marks, which Mothers give their 
children, during their being with child, From that, kind 
of Reminiſcency which remains in the of a Lu- 
tiniſt,even after he hath forgotten the Leſſons be could 
have play d; And from thoſe deep impreſſions and 
inclinations, which certain objects leave in theAppetite 
and Will. For it is impoſſible all this ſhould happen, as 
it does, but that there muſt remain ſome CharaRer of 
theſe [firſt Images, which the Underſtanding or Ima- 
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gination frame, and are preſer w d in thoſe other facul- 
ries, a long time after the former ate vaniſhed. 

Vet it is not to be imagin'd, chat the ſaculties, into 
which thſee Images are diffus d, ſhould be of the rank of 
the knowing faculties, becauſe they have the Inſtru- 
ments of knowledge, for we have ſhewn in the place 
alledg'd, that a faculty cannot know, but it muſt with- 
all produce in it ſelf the images of the things, So that 
theſe, not producing the images which they have, and 
onely receiving them, as an effec of the firſt image, 
fram'd by the Imagination, they cannot know it by a 
clear and perfe&t knowledge, but onely, according to 
that which is competent to all natural things, which. iſ 
we may uſe an odd kind expreſſion, Know without 
knowing, what is conformable or contrary to them. 
Thus is it, that the Magnetick vertue,which is commu. 
nicated to Iron, makes it know, and ſenſible of, the 
preſence of the Load-ſtone,and afterwards excites it to 
move, and make towards its 

When therefore there is an image fram'd, in any 
one of the knowing faculies, it is, as it were, a Light. 
which is multiply d, and diffuſes it ſelf into all 
parts of the Soul ſuſceptible thereof Our meaning is, 
that thatwhich is ſpiritual is communicated to the ſpiri- 
al faculties, and that which is material, to the corporeal 
faculties, and both kinds act therein according to the 
nature of the faculty, into which they are entertain d. 
For, if it be movable, as the Appetite, that Image 
moves: if it hath no action, as the Memory, it pros 
duces nothing, but is onely preſerv'd in it: if it be 
alterative, as che formative vertue it ſerves fora 
model ſor the alteration, which it cauſes in the mem- 
bers; and ſo of the reſt. The caſe is the ſame with 
it, as with that Magnetick vertue we ſpoke of before, 
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which, though equally communicated to all bodies, 
does not equally act upon them; it alters and moves 
the Load-ftone, Iron, and glaz'd Tiles, yet without 
cauſing any alteration or motion in all the reſt. 

If it be fo, it will be no hard matter to affirm, how 
the Appetite, blind as it is, may know Good and Evil, 
and move conformably to the nature of either, For 
fince the Image , which the Eft:mative facalty, or 
Practicł Underſt anding, bath fram'd thereof, is multi- 
ply'd, and diffus'd through all the parts of the Soul; the 
Appetite receives it, feels it, and atterwards moves, as 
ic ought, in order to its union with the Good, or re» 
ceſſion from the Evil, to its aſſaulting, or oppoſing 
of ir, according to the inſtruction receiv'd from the 
Inſtinct, and the knowledge which all natural things 
have, either to be united to that which is contorwable, 
or to avoid and reſiſt that which is contrary to them, 


SECT. 3. 
What are Motions of the Soul. 


O reſume the Diſcourſe we have interrupted, 
we ſay further, that, of what kind ſoever the 
motions of the Appetite are, whether real, or 

metaphorical, they are choſe which frame the Paſſions 
of the Soul, For though the Schools, have reſtrained 
that name, to the Motions of the ſenſitive Appetite, 
either by reaſon of the violence they do Reaſon, or 
that the body ſenſibly ſuffers thereby; yet, if we con- 
Lder the agitation, which the Soul endures, we 2 
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find, that not onely that which is made in the Will, but 
alſo that in the natural Appetite, is like that, which 
the Senſitive Appetite ſuffers, For the Will loves and 
hates, rejoyces and is ſad , as well as the other: and 
there are in the natural Appetite, ſuch motions as are 
anſwerable to thoſe others, ſince Naturt ſecks that, 
which is behovefull, and ſhuns what is prejudicial to 
it, is fatisfy'd, or troubled,at the occurrence thereof, 
is heightned or diſcourag d, as we ſhall ſhew more 
particularly hereafter, And as to the violence which 
the Senſitive Paffions do Reaſon, and the alteration 
they cauſe in the body, they are the effects which they 
produce, yet enter not into their eſſence, but are com- 
mon to all the motions of the Appetite, of what order 
ſoever it be, and do not always accompany the emo- 
tions of the ſenſitive Appetite. 

Accordingly, as the Appetite is the principle of all 
corporeal motions, ſo is it requiſite, that it ſhould be 
moved, before any Part of the body can be ; and con- 
ſequently the agitation of the Spirits, which is ob- 
ſerv'd inthe Paſsions, and cauſes all the changes, that 
happen in the body, is not wrought, till after the Soul 
is moved. Moreover, the Motions of the Will are, 
many times, contrary to reaſon, as well. as thoſe of 
the ſenſitive Appetite, and in the moſt ſpiritual Paſ- 
ſions, ſuch as Ambition, Envie, &cc. it alters the body, 
as well as the other. Nay, it may be affirmed, that, 
in the motions of the natural Appetite, tte body ſome- 
times endures a greater alteration, then in thoſe of 
the ſenſitive Appetite, as it appears in a Fever, which 
is the choler of the natural faculty. To be ſhort, nei- 
ther doth that violence, nor that alteration always 
follow the emotions of the ſenſitive Appetite, Of 
theſe, there are ſome conformable to Reaſon ; there 

H 3 are 
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are ſome that remain in the Soul, and do not deſcend 
ro the corporeal faculties, as being raiſed up and dif- 
pers'd ſo of a ſudden, that they have not the time to 
read themſelves into them. Whereto may be added, 
at Angels are ſuſceptible of love, hatred, joy, ſad- 
neſs, c. as Theology teacheth. . 

Whence it may be inferr'd,that there is no ground, 
for the taking away of the name of Paſsions, from the 
motions of the Will and natural Appetite, and conſe. 
quently, it may be affirm'd, that all the motions of 
every Appetite are Paſiions,fince the agitation, which 
the Soul endures thereby, is equal in them all, and chat 
the end, which ſhe propoſeth to her ſelf therein, is, av 
to them, alſo alike : for by them all ſhe is agitated 
and mod, either towards the enjoyment of Good, 
'or the eſchewing of Evil, 

True it is, that theſe motions are called by divers 
names, according as they are more or leſs vehement. 
For, as we call thoſe winds which are more then ordi. 
narily violent, by the name of Storms and Tempeſts , 
fo, when the Paſsions are great and extraordinary, 
they are called Perturbations. And certainly, it may, 
with ſome ground, be affirm'd, that the Paſsions are, as 
jt were, the winds of the Soul. For, as the Air, 
which continnes in a conſtant calmneſs and tranquili- 
ty, is unwholeſom, and yet is purify'd by moderate 
winds, but if they are too violent, they raiſe tem- 
peſts in it: in like manner, the Soul, which is not 
ſtirr'd by any paſsion, muſt needs be heavie, and 
of an unhealthy conſtitution; and therefore it is 
requiſite, it ſhould be moderately agitated, that 
it may be the more pure and more ſuſceptible of 
vertue. But if it happen that the PaſSions become 
tao violent, they raiſe in her ſuch tempeſts, as — 

fur 
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ſturb Reaſon, confound the humours, and alter the 
whole conſtitution of the body. 


— — 


SECT. 4. 


Of the Nunber of the P ſions. 


THE ART HOW TO KNOW MEN, 
Having promiſed to diſcover the motions of the 
Foul, we now come to examine, how many ways it 
— — moy d, and what number there may the 
Paſhons, whereby it may be ſo moy'd.. In order to 
the proſecution of, that — , it is to be p- 
poſed, that every Appetite hath two the Con- 
eupiſcible, and che Jraſcible; by the former, it per- 
ſues Good, and ſhuns Evil; by the latter, it either 
oppoſes, or complies with, the difficulties, which pre- 
ſent themſelves. For, as the Univerſe conſiſts, and is 
full of things contrary and oppoſite one to another; 
ſo is there not any thing can continue in it, without 
meeting with enemies, which aſſault and endeavour 
to deſtroy it. So that it was the work of the provi- 
dence of Nature, to beſtow on every thing, nor onely 
the vertues, which were neceſſary tor the execution 
of its ordinary, and, as it were, domeſtick Functions, 
but alſo thoſe, which ſhould ſecure it againſt the at- 
tempts of others, and prevent the violences which it 
might be expoſed to abroad. Upon this account ic 
is, that all things have ſome qualities, conducing 
to the preſervation of their being ; and others, en- 
abling them to oppoſe what is contrary thereto ; and 
H 4 that 
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that the Animals, wherein theſe vertues are more di- 
ſt inct, have beſtow'd on them two different Appetites, 
the Concupiſcible, to ſeek out what is convenient for 
them. and avoid what is hurtſull; and the Iraſcible, 
to reſiſt Evil, to ingage againſt, and deſtroy it, if there 
be a neceſſity. In fine, the. Iraſcible is that part of the 
Soul, which governy the forces of the Animal, and 
manages them, according as the Evil ſeems to tequire 
a weak or power full reſ! ; 3 

Now, theſe two parts of the Appetite may move 
either —— or diſtinctiy > for, in Grief,onely the 
Concupiſcible part is mov'd , in Courage, onely the 
Iraſciblez but in Anger, both are mov'd at the ſame 
time, in as. much as Anger is a combination of Grief 
and Courage. When they move diſtinctly, they frame 
Simple PalSions when they move together, they 
make wixe Paſsions. 


Art. 1. 


What the. Simple Paſſions, and how many there 
re. | 


4 

T He Schools ſet'down eleven Simple Paſtions; ir 
the Cencupiſcible Appetite, lix , to wit, Love, 

Hate, Defire, Averſion, Pleaſure and Grief : andin 

the Iraſcible, five, to wit, Hope, Deſpair, Confidence, 

or Audacity, Fear, and Anger, 

But we are to obſerve, that, in this diviſion, Con- 
fancy is forgotten, which is a real paſsion, and ſerves 
for matter to the vertue of CONSTANCY, 
Patience, and Perſeverance, Obſtinacy and Hardneis 
of heart; as alſo, that among the Simple paſsions, 
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Anger and Hope are numbred, which,no doubt, are 
mixt paſsions ; the former, conſiſting of Grief and 
Courage; and Hope being framed of Defire and 
Conſtancy. Moreover, Averſion is propos d, asa 
Paſſion diſtint from Hate, though it be the ſame: 
thing. Nay indeed, Defire ought not to have been — 
into the number, as being a ſpecies of love , and ha- 
ving not any motion, different from that of the 


other. 


W 
That there aro but eight fimple Paſſionr. 


H Aving therefore taken off theſe four paſſiom. 
and ettabliſh'd Cogflancy in their; Read , there 
remain but eight ſimple Paſſions, ſour in the Concu- 
piſcible Appetite, to wit Love, Hate, Pleaſure and 
Grief; and four more in the Iraſcible; that is to ſay,. 
Audacity, Fear, Conſtancy, and Conſternation, under 
which Deſpaire is comprehended, 


Art. 3. 
Why there are but eight ſimple Paſſions, 


Tz is the natural diviſion of the Paſſions , as 
being grounded on the ſeveral kinds of motions, 
whereby the Soul is ſtirr'd: for fince the Paſſions 
are the motions of the Soul, it is according to the 
diverfity of the motions, that the Paſſions ought prin- 
cipally to be diſtingiſh'd, It is alſo eaſie to be com- 
prehended , by the conſideration of the —_ 
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which the Spirits ſuffer in the Paſſions , for being like 
thoſe of the foul , which communicates to them the 
agitation that ſhe endures, it is manifeſt , afrer how 

faſhions ſoever the Spirits are moved, ſe many 
ſeveral waies is the Soul alſo moved. 

Now the Spirits are ſuſceptible of four motions, 
which are common to all natural bodies, and are the 
firſt and ſimpleſt of all motions; to wit, thoſe of 
Aſcent, Deſcent , Rarefaction, and Condenſation, 
For when they iſſue out of the heart, to ſpread them- 
ſelves into the exteriour parts, the motion is from 
the centre to the circumſerence, and that is, to aſcend , 
and when they make their retreat into the heart, tis 
the contrary motion, from the circumference to the 
centre, that is, deſcent : they are rarified, when _y 
ſpread and are dilated , and faſtly chey are condens'd, 
when they are contracted in themſelves. 

The Appetite fuffers proportionably the ſame mo- 
tions; for though it changes not place, as they do, 
and that its motions are interiour and immanent , yer 
does it nevertheleſs cauſe thoſe parts to move, which 
are in the extenſion of the Soul; ſo that, one while, 
it forces them to iſſue out; another, it makes them re- 
treat in again; one while, it dilates; another, it con- 
tracts them, . 

When therefore cheſe four motions are made in - 

- the concupiſcible Appetite, they frame the four firſt | 
Paſsions, of that Appetite, to wit, Love, Hate, Plea- b 
fure and Grief, - For the Soul does as it were iſſue 
out of her ſelf in Love; ſhe retires into her ſelfin ¶ 14 
Hate; ſhe dilates her ſelf in Pleaſure,and ſhe contracts ¶ u 
ber ſelf in Grief, 

But when the ſame motions are made in the Ira- b 
ſcible Appetite, which is that part, which bath ls — E 

pe 
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ſpect to the difficulties that encompaſs Good and E- 
vil, they frame the four firſt Paſſions of that A pperice, 
to wit, Audacity, Fear, Conſtancy , and Conſterna- 
tion, For in Audacity, the Soul iſſues out, as in 
Love, in Fear, ſhe retires, as in Hate, in Conſtaney, 
ſhe contracts her ſelf, and is confirmed , a in Grief, 
and in Conſternation, ſhe dilates her ſelf, and is enlar- + 
ged, as in Joy. 

do that there is a reſemblance, between the motions 
of both Appetites , and they differ only in reference 
to the power, whereby they are excited, and the 
end, which the Soul propoſes to herſelf therein. For, 
in Love, the Soul iſſues out of her ſelf in order to 
the embracing of the Good ſhe. perfues , but in Au- 
dacity, ſhe iſſues out of her ſelf, ro engage the Evil 
ſhe would oppoſe, and ſo of the reft , as we ſhall 
ſhew more particularly in the Diſcourſe of ey 
Paſſion , as may be obſerv'd in the ſeveral 
nitions we ſhall give of them, in the ſubſequent Ar- 
ticle, 


Art 4. 


The Definitions of the Simple Paſſions. 


12 arc therefore, according to the precedent 
deduction, four Simple Paſſions in the Cencupiſci- 
ble Appetite, ro wit, 

Love, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul is inclin'd towards the Good, in order to its 
union thereto, 

Hate, which is a motion of the Appetite , where. 
2 Soul ſeparates her ſelf, and recedes from the 

Vii, — 
Plea- 
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Pleaſure , which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the Soul is dilated, and ſpreads her ſelf into 
the Good, in order to her more abſolute poſſeſſion 
thereof. . 

Grief, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul contracts her ſelf, to ſhun the Evil that preſſes 
upon her. 

The four other Paſsions, which belong to the Ira- 
ſeible Appetite, are 

Conſtancy , which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the ſoul is fortifi'd, and grows reſolute, in 
N to the reſiſtance of thoſe Evils which ſet upon 

. 

© Confbernation, which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the Soul is weakned, and gives way to the 
Yidlence of the Evil. 

Audacity, which is a motion of the Appetite,where- 
by the Soul violently beſtirs her ſelf againſt the Evil, 
to overcome it. 

Fear, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul retreats, and with a certain precipitation, 
— the Evil , which ſhe perceives coming upon 


Art. 8. 


The definitions of the yrixt Paſſons. 


AS concerning the mix: Paſſions, which are made 

up of the Simple, and are framed , when both 

the Appetites are moved at the ſame time, the moſt 

conſiderable of them are theſe : 

1. Hepe, 2. Arregance, 3. Impudence. 4. Emu 
| lation. 
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lation. J. Anger. 6 Repentance, 7. Shame. 8. Pa- 
los ſie. 9. Compaſſion. 10. Envy. 11. Agony. 

Hope is a mixture of the defire of the Good , and 
the Conſtancy a man expreſſes, in oppoſing the diffi. 
culries, whereby it is encompaſſed. 2 

Arrogance proceeds from Self-love , and the Auda- 
city a man hath to ſurpaſs others, 

Impndence is fram'd of the Pleaſure and Conf 
dence a man hath to do unhanſome things = 

Emnlation is a mixture of Grief which a man is 
apt to be ſubject to, that he is not maſter of thoſe 
perfeRions, of which he imagines another to be, and 
the Hope of being able to acquire them. 

Anger conſiſts of the Grief, which a man endures 
for an injury receiv'd, and the Audacity he hath to 
retort it. 

Repentance proceeds from the Grief, which a man 
concetves for the evil he hath committed, attended by 
a Deteſtationof it; which may be termed a kind of 
Audacity, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper place. 

Shame proceeds from a mixture of Grief,and Fear 
of inſamy. 

Jealoufie is a confuſion of Love, Hate, Fear and 
Deſpair, 

Compaſſion conſiſts of the Grief, which other mens 
misfortunes raiſe in us, and a Fear left we our ſelves 
may fall into the like inconveniences, : * 

Emvy is a mixture of Grief, and a certain Deſpair 
of coming to the enjoyment of that Good which we 
ſce happens to others. x 

Ageny is a mixture of Grief, Fear, and Audacity. 


Art, 


* 
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Art. 6. 


The Natural order of the Paſſions. 


He order, which all theſe Pafſions ought, natu- 

rally, to obſerve among themſelves, requires that 
the Simple ſhould be rank'd before the mixt, ſince 
theſe laſt are but ſo many compoſitions of the others, 
as alfo that the Paſſions of the Conenpiſcible part 
— — precedence of thoſe of the Iraſcible, i. 
r the Concupiſcible Appetite , being employe 
—— the ſimple — of Good — Evil, 
and the Iraſcible conſidering the ſame with the dif. 
culties whereby they are encompaſs'd , the ſaid diffi- 
culties are only ſubſequent circumſtances. 

But if we compare them, according to their par- 
ticular kinds, Love and Hate ought to have prece- 
dence of all the reſt, For there is not any one of 
thoſe, which have the Good for their Object, but it is 
pens and accompany'd by Love, as all thoſe that 

ve Evil for their Object are the ſame, by Hate, Ac- 
cordingly, he, who is ſenſible of the Evil, or oppoſes 
it, who engages againſt it, or ſhuns it,doesinfallib] 
hate it: in like manner, Love is the firſt motion which 
the Appetite makes towards the Goed as Hate is che 
firſt it makes, in reference to Evil. 

But what Love and Hate are in reſpect of all the 
Paſsions, the ſame is Conſtancy, and Conſternation, 
in reſpect of all the Paisions of the Iraſcible Appe- 
tite, whether they be ſimple, or mixt. For itis re- 
quiſite, that the Soul ſhould be fortify'd, in Audacity, 
Hope, Arrogance, Impudence, Emulation, Anger and 
Repentance: on the contrary,inFear,Shame, Jealonſie, 

Com- 
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Compaſsion and Envy, it is expected ſhe ſhould be 
enlarged, or admit of ſome relaxation.} 

Love alſo hath che precedence of Hate, becauſe 
Good ought naturally to have it of Evil, as the form 
precedes privation. Pleaſure ſhould atſo go before 
Grief, in as much as the former proceeds from the 
preſence of the Good, the latter, from the preſence of 
Evil. The fame thing is to be affirm'd proportiona- 
bly of Conſtancy and Audacity, in reference to Con- 
ſternation and Fear, And according to theſe rules, 
the mixt Paſsions ought to be , as we have 
done it: for Hope oughe to be the firſt , becauſe it 
conſiſts of Love and Conſtancy , which are the firſt 
Paſsions of both the Appetites. Arrogance hath the 
next place,as being a mixture of Love and Audacity 
and ſo of the reſt, 


Art 7. 


That there are three Orders of the Paſſuwns. 


Ow all theſe Paſsions, as well the Simple as the 
mixt,are of three Orders, or Claſſes, for they 

are framed, either in the Will, or in the ſenſitive 
Appetite, or the natural Appetite, each whereof hath 
its diſtinct concupiſcible and iraſcible parts, But there 
is nevertheleſs this difference between them, that 
thoſe parts are more diſtin , and more compleat in 
the Will,then they are in the Senſitive Appetite, and 
more perſect yet in this latter, then in the natural 
Appetite. For there are ſome, eſpecially oſ the mixt 
paſsions, which can hardly be obſerv'd in the ſenſitive 
Appetite, and incaſe they be fram'd therein, they 
. | ar 
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are (if we may uſe that expreſsion) but ſhadows and 
rude images of — which are rais'd in the Will. 
Accordingly, though Anger, Hope, Arrogance; Jea- 
louſie, — and Bat —— Beaſts, 
yet are all the reſt but tried and rudely drawn , 
and therefore it is not eaſie, to make, in them, any 
obſer vation of Shame, Impudence, Compaſsion., and 
Remorſe, though they may diſcover certain obſcure 
lines and trackt thereof. But all, even the Simple 
paſeions themſelves, are ſo obſture in the natural 
Appetite, that never any body yet gave them the 
name of Paſsions, though be really ſuch, and 
vughr to be ſo called, as we faid before. 

We are however to obſerye , that thoſe Paſsions 
which belong to the lraſcible Appetite , are more 
apparent in the natural Appetite then the others: for 
it is certain, that Nature oppoſes Evils , that ſhe en- 
gages againſt them, that ſometimes ſhe is diſcourag'd, 
and quits the field, and there is not any thing fo com- 
mon in Medicine, as to ſay, that ſheis ſtirr'd and 
provoked; nay, we have ſhewn elſwhere, that a Fe. 
ver is the anger of the natural faculty , fo that it is 
not to be doubted, but that Audacity and Anger, 
Conſtancy, and Conſter nation, are framed in that 
inferiour part of the Soul. But as to thoſe of the con- 
cupiſcible Appetite , they are not ſo manifeſt in it; 
neither are Love, Hate, pleaſure and Grief, to be 
obſer vd in it ſo ſenſibly as the others: and yet there 
is a neceſsity they ſhould be framed therein. For it 
is not to be imagined , that the evil can be ſnunnꝰd, 
unleſs it be firſt hated, ſince Nate is the firſt motion, 
which Evil excites in the Appetite, Neither can An- 
ger be without Grief, ſince it is part thereof. So 
that che natural Appetite is ſuſceptible of Hate — 
Grief, 
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Grief, and conſequently of Love and - Pleaſure» 
fince they are contraries compatible to the fame 
ſubjeR. 

1 if natute knows and ſhums what is hurt- 
ful to her, it is requiſice that ſhe ſhould alſo know 
and por ſue that which is good for her; and this can- 
not be done unleſs ſhe have a love to it, ſince Love is 
the firſt motion fram'd by the Appetite, in order to 
the purſuit of Good: and as the preſence of evil pro- 
cureth Grief to her ſo is it neceſſary, chat the preſence 
of Good ſhould cauſe pleaſure to ber. | 

But, as we ſaid before, theſe paſsions are fo weak 
and obſcure , that the ſenſes cannot eaſily take notice 
of them; and indeed they are not eaſily diſcoverable, 
otherwiſe then by reaſon and diſcourſe. 

The cauſe of this diverſity proceeds not only hence, 
that theſe Appetites are more inclin'd to motion, one 
then another, . For the Will, being di 'd from 
matter, moyes more eaſily chen tive Appe- 
tite, and this more eaſily then the natural, in regard 
it hath, for its ſubject, a more ſubcile matter, and con- 
ſequently more inclinable to motion then it. But it 

roceeds alſo from the more or leſi perſect know- 
— directs them. For as the Underſtanding 
knows more perfectly, and more things, then the Ima- 
gination , ſo does it withall inſpire the Will with a 
greater variety of motions, then the other does; and 
this latter alſo , having a greater and more exact 
knowledge, then the natural faculty does 
frame more Paſsions in the ſenſitive Appetite 
there are in the Natural Appetite; 
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SECT. 5. 


How the Paſſions of one Appetite are com- 
municated to another. 


 þ Here is yet another thing to be conſidered, which 
is of very great importance, to wit, that the 
Paſſions, framed in either of the three Appe- 
tites, are ordinarily communicated from one to ano- 
ther; ſo that thoſe of the Will deſcend into the ſen. 
ftive Appetite, and the natural Appetite, as their: 
do aſcend into the Will. For it is certain, that the 
Will does many times ſuffer it ſelf to be tranſported 
with the Love, Pleaſure , and Grief ,- by which the 
ſenſitive Appetite is ſtirr'd, in the ſame manner as 
Love, and the gladneſs and ſadneſs of the mind ſpread 
themſelves into the body, and cauſe conformable emo- 
tions therein, | | 

But the difficulty is, to know how this communica» 
tion is wrought, For it might ſeem, ſince things ma- 
terial can have no action upon the ſpiritual, that nei. 
ther ſenſible goods nor ſenſible evils can touch the 
Spirit; nor conſequenly, be acceptable or delightful 
objects thereto. On the other ſide, though the Un- 
derſtanding may heighten the Phantaſmes of the 
Imagination, and render them ſpiritual, yet is it not 
in the power of the Imagination, to change the Idza's 
of the Underſtanding, which are ſpiritual , into cor- 
poreal Phantaſms : conſequent whereto it is, that 
the goods and cvils of the mind cannot touch the 
- ſenſitive 
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ſenſitive Soul, nor raiſe any Paſsion therein. 
To anſwer theſe reaſons, and reſoive this great 
difficulty,we might affirm, with the Schools, that there 
is a Sympathy between the faculties of the Soul, and 
that they are ſo ſirictly combin'd together, that it is 
impoible, one ſhould not have a ſentiment of what 
paſſes in the other , or baply, thar, being all reunited 
in the ſubſtance of the Soul, which is the Centre and 
principle thereof, and , as it were, the main wheel, 
which keeps them all in their ſeveral motions, It is 
the Soul her ſelf that cauſes them to act. one after 
another, conformably to the actions that are to be 
done. So that, for example, the Appetite moves, at- 
ter the knowledge of Imagination, and the members 
move after the emotion of the Appetite, in regard 
there is a certain ſympathy betwixt theſe faculties, 
or that the Soul excites them, and diſpoſes them to 
act in that order. | 
This being ſo, it would be no bard matter to tell 
how the Paſtion of one Appetite paſs into another, 
in as much as theſe powers acting one aſter another, 
according to the ſympathy there is between them, or 
by the particular direction of the Soul, it is neceſſary, 
not onely that the Soul ſhould move, after ſhe hath 
been enlightned by the Underſtanding, but it is alſo 
requiſite, that the Senſitive Appetite ſtirrafcer 
her , in the ſame manner as we apprehend, that the 
Will is oblig d to move, as ſoon as the Imagination 
bath excited ſome motion in the Senfitive Appetite. 
But to deal ingermouſly, we muſt acknowledge, 
that theſe opinions do not fully ſatisfic the mind. For, 
belides that the word Sympathy is one of thoſe tearms 
that ſerve to elude difficulties, and flatter out igno- 
rance ; it may be farther preſ d, that if, by it onely, 
KS the 
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the rational Soul and the ſenſitive communicate their 
paſſions to each other. it will be requiſite, that there 
ſhould not be any paſſion in the latter, which does not 
aſcend into the Will, and that all kinds of ſadneſs 
ſhould be attended by grief, and in like manner all 
grief by ſadneſs. But this is not true; ſince they are 
onely the greateſt ſadneſſes whereof the body hath 
any reſentment, and that light griefs reach not the 
mind, and caſt it not into ſadneſs. 

Beſides, this Sympathy does not exclude that man- 
ner of acting, which is natural to the faculties : it is an 
order eftabliſh'd by Nature, that the Senſitive * 
tite ſhould be enlightned by the | magination,and that 
the Imagination ſhould take cognizance onely, of 
things ſenſible. How comes it then to paſs, that it 
ſhould know the object of a ſpiritual paſſion ? On 
the other ſide , how are we to conceive , that the 
Underſtanding and Will, which are ſpiritual powers, 
ſuffer themſelves to be mov'd by corporeal objects? 
And how can Grief, for example, be ſaid to excite 
fadneſs in the mind, what Sympathy ſoever may be 
imagin'd between theſe powers? In fine, Sympathy 
does always prefuppoſe ſome knowledge; for the 
Iron ought to feel the preſence of the Load- lone, that 
it may move towards it, And — it is re- 
quiſite, that every A ppetite ſhould know the judg. 
ment of the faculty, which enlightens it; whereas, in 
the mean time, the Appetite is a blind · power, and 
ſuch as hath not any knowledge. 

Again, if it be ſaid, that it is the ſubſtance of the Soul 
which ſets theſe faculties in action, which yet cannot 
be done without her — a knowledge of the order 
they ought to obſerve in their actions, and a particu- 
lar cognizance of the manner, after which the Ap- 
petite 
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petite ought to move in every paſſion; it will follow, 
that the Soul ought to have in her ſelf the knowledge 
of an infinity of chings, and that ſhe ſhould know 
them by her own proper ſubſtance, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of any. faculty; an excellency not to be found 
in any created Being, and to be attribated onely to 
Divine Nature. . 

Let us therefore endeavour to find out ſome other 
plauſible means, whereby the Body & Soul may be ſaid 
to communicate one to. the other, the good and evil 
they reſent. To do that, we are to obſerve, that the 
Mind, which is the nobleſt, and moſt excellent part of 
Man, is alſo, as ic were, King of that little Monarchy, 
taking notice of whatſoever paſſes therein, that is 
worth the conſideration, and having a particular care 
of the Body, as being the inſtrument of moſt of its 
actions, and, together with it, making up a Whole, in 
the ſubliſtence and preſervation whereof it is no leſs 
concern'd, then in its own, In fo much that it is not 
to be admir'd, that it ſhould have a certain ſentiment 
of the good or evil things which happen to the other, 
and that it ſhould frame the ſame pa ſsions, which 
they raiſe in the Senſitive Appetite. And this is no 
bard matter for it to do, in as much as it ſers the phan- 
taſms, which the imgination hath made thereof, upon 
which, it frames its idæas and judgments, and after- 
wards preſents them to the Will. 

By this means is it then, that the paſsions of the 
Body are ordinarily communicated to the Mind. Bur 
the caſe is not the ſame with thoſe of the Mind, in re- 
ference to the Body, in as much as it is not by know. 
ledge that che Underſtanding communicates them to 
the Senſitive Soul, for the reaſon by us before al- 
ledged ; but it is immediately done by the motion, 
I 3 which 
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which the Will imprints in the ſenſitive Appetite, For 
there is no inconvenience in affirming, that the Will 
moves the Appetite, becauſe motion is common as 
well to things ſpiritual as 7 but in main- 
taining, that the thoughts of the Under ſtanding are 
communicated to the imagination, there is, in regard 
ſpiritual things cannot ever become corporeal. 

To clear up this Propoſition a little ſurther, we are 
to obſerve, that the Will hath an immediate command 
& ſuperintendency, over all the parts of the Soul and 
Body, which are moved voluntarily. For it is in ita 
power to move the members, without any inter poſi- 
tion of the Senſitive Appetite; it being unlikely, ſor 
example, that, in a reſolution which the Underſtand · 
ing hath made to ſtretch forth the hand, it ſhould be 
requiſite, that that motion be made by the directions 
of the ſenſitive Soul, which hath not any apprehenſi · 
on of the object, or the motive of that action. Now, 
if it bath this power over the members, with mech 
more reaſon ſhall it have the ſame over the Appetite, 
which being nearer, and more apt to move, then they 
are, Jn accordingly to be the more ſubje theres 
to; and conſequently, the Will may ſtirr it, and im- 
T2 it the ſame motions which it hath given 
it ſelf, 

Hence it alſo follows, that all thoſe things which are 
in motion, as well the corporeal as the ſpiritual, pro- 
duce, in thoſe others whereto they are apply'd, a 
certain motive quality, which may be called Impetuo. 
firy, and that is, as it were, an imprefſion'and com- 
munication of their motion. For, it is by this com- 
munication, that the bodies , which are forced or 
darted, continue the motion they have receiv'd from 
the hand, though they be at a diſtance from it. a; the 

ame 
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ſame communication is it alſo, that Angels do en- 
force bodies, & chaſe away evil Spirits,in regard they 
have not any vertne or means to act really and phys 
_— things, other then the motion they imprint 
in 

This being certain, it follows, that the Will, which 
moves, d imprint its motion in the ſenſitive Ap- 
petite, and that it ſhould ſtirr, yet ſo, as that the latter 
ſtand not in need of any precedent knowledge of the 
imagination, For, though it be true, that che ſenſi- 
tive Appetite cannot move, but it muſt receive a pre- 
vious illumination from that Faculty, yet is this to 
be underſtood onely when it moves of it ſelf, and 
ug ogy violence, by any other ſtrange cauſe, an it 
is here, 

Now, as the Will imprints in this Appetite the 
emotion it gives it ſelf, in like manner, when this lat- 
ter is ſlirt d, it communicates its motion to the Will, 
in regard that, whatſoever moves may imprint its 
motion on the things which are near it, ii they do not 
oppoſe ir either by the weight, or ſome contrary 
motion, Fer the Will and Appetite do many times 
oppole one the other, by their contrary agitations ; 
Nor do the members, and other bodies, always obey 
them, by reaſon of their weight, which is ſtronger 
then the motion imprinted in them by the Will and 
Appetite, 

All that may be ſaid hereupon, amountsonely to 
this, that, in this caſe, the motions of the Will and 
Appetite would not be vital actions, which cannot be 
forc'd, nor proceed from without, but ought to iſſue 
from the ground of that power, by which they are 
performed. But it may be anſwer'd,that the Will and 
Appetite, having receiv'd that external motion, move 

14 them- 
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nent and vital actions, after the ſame manner, that a 
man, who is thruſt forward, moves afterwards and 
goes of himſelf, or as he who is ſort d to do ſome- 
thing againſt bis will: For his Will is immediately 
ſhaken, by the violence that had been done him; but 
at laſt it conſents thereto , and moves it ſelf, in order 
to the performance of the action. So that thoſe ex- 
ternal motions which the Appetite and Will reci. 
procally give and receive , one from the other , are 
not real Paffions , while thoſe ers move not of 
themſelves. But as there are ſome ſprings , or re- 
ſorts, which immediately move upon the leaſt touch , 
in like manner, theſe faculties have ſuch an aptitude 
to motion , that as ſoon asever they have received 
the impreſſion one from another, they are flirr'd, & 
produce real Paſſions. Not but that it happens very 
often, they are ſhaken, yet do not move themſelves , 
and no doubt, when the Will, which would not be 
trauſporced with any Paſſion of the ſenſitive Appe- 
tite, does neverthelets feel a ſweet violence, which 
gives her a certain bent towards it, it may be ſaid, 
that the Will then ſuffers the impreſſion of the ma- 
tion, which it receives from the Appetite ; but not 
that ir does ſtirr , or that any emotion can be attri- 
buted thereto, 

Nov the difference there is between the Paſſions, 
which are thus excited. conſiſis in this, that the Un- 
derſtanding bath an immediate ſight of the object, 
whereby the ſenſitive Appetite hath been moved; 
Bur the Imagination, which cannot know the object 
of the Will, obſerving the motion excited by this 
latter in the Appetite, frames to it ſelf an object and 
motive conformable td that motion, and ſo _— 

; | the 
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the Paſſion compleat, juſt as it does in dreams, in 
that kind of Love which proceeds purely from In- 
clination, and in thoſe paſſions, which Muſick inſpires,” 
as we have ſaid elſwhere. For we have ſhewn, that, 
when the Soul obſerves, in the Appetite or Spirits, 
ſome motion, which is proper te Palsion, though ſhe 
be ignorant of the object, which raiſes that motion, 
frames to her ſelf another of it, which is proportio- 
nable to — paſsion. — it comes to pa, chat 
a man. ho falls aſleep upon bis anger, repreſents to 
himſelf, in his — nr and fighting, in regard 
the diſturbance rais'd in the Spirits is obſerv* 

the Imagination, which afterwards frames to its ſelf 
objects, conſormable to that motion. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of Muſick, and the ſore- 
mentfoned Love of Inclination; for both of theſe 
imprint in the Spirits ſuch motions, as being like theſe 
of the Paſeions, cauſe the Soul, which takes notice of 
them, to repreſent to her ſelf ſuch objects, as are 
proper to thoſe Paſsions, and fo to frame the Paſsio 
themſelves. | 

However it be, this is deducible hence , that when 
the Imagination bath felt the emotion excited by the 
Will in the Appetite, it frames to its ſelf ſuch an ob- 
jeR, as is requiſite, for the producing of that Paſsion. 
But it is an uncertain , and confuſed object, which 
does not preciſely determine it; and therefore it many 
— that in ſuch a caſe, a man cannot give 
any n why he is fad or merry, and though he be 


ſenfible of the Good or Evil, yet can he not ſpeciſie 
which ir is, 
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SECT. 6. 


What is the Seat and firſt Subject of the 
Appetite. 


Y all we have hitherto faid , it is ſufficiently ap- 
parent, that the Appetite is the firſt Subject of 
the Paſſions, becauſe they are motions, and that the 
Appetite is the only part of the Soul, which moves, 
Bur as the Soul is the Form of the Body, and the fa- 
culcies have certain proper Organs, wherein they 
reſide, and where they act, we are now to examine, 
what part of the Body it is, which ſerves for a Sear 
to the Appetite, and where it frames its firſt moti- 
ons; for this examination is neceſſary to our de- 
ſign, ſince we ſhall be ever and anon oblig d, to ſpeak 
ol the place, whence the Paſſions have their firſt riſe, 
We are then inthe firſt place ro ſuppoſe, that the 
Faculties of the Soul are inſeparable from its ſub. 
ſtance, and that whereever ſhe is, they alſo are. But 
in regard that. of thele, there are ſome, which ſtand 
in need of Organs, in order to action, though they 
are in all places where the Soul is, yet th:y act only 
in their own Organs. 

Thoſe Faculties which are Spiritual, being not con- 
fin'd to matter, do not ſiand in need of Organs, and 
conſequently, they are, and act, in all places, where 
the Soul is, as & Underſtanding and Will. For 


though the actions of the Urderſlandirg are more 


apparent inthe Head, and thoſe of che Wi!l, in che 
Hcart, 
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Heart, then they are any where elſe, yet is it not to 
be conceiv d, that theſe two parts are the Organs 
thereof; but, becauſe the faculties, ſubſervienc to 
them, are in thoſe places, and that we common 
attribute, to thoſe high powers, the actions ot thoſe 
faculties which are ſubſervient thereto, as we attri- 
bute to the Prince, what is done by his Miniſters. 
But the caſc is otherwiſe in the Corporeal Facul- 
ties, for it is requiſite, that they ſhould be reſtrain'd 
to ſome part of the Body , which ſerves them for a 
ſubjeR, and inſtrument, in order to the performance 
of their ſunctions. And it is out of all doubt, that 
the Senſitive and Natural Appetites are oſ that or- 
der; but there is a great diſpate among Phi loſo- 
— to know, which is the proper ſeat of either of 
em. 


. 


What is the Scat of the Senſitive Appetite, 


A to the Senſitive Appetite, we find by expe- 
1 rience, that, in any Paſſion whatſoever , the 
| Heart is troubled and mov'd and that there are very 
few, bow ſecret ſoever they may be, which may nor 
be diſcover'd , by the beating of the Arteries, The 
ordinary manner of ſpeaking , nay indeed Religion 
it ſelf, will have it, that this part ſhould not only be 
a ſonrce of all the Paſſions , which cauſe any altera- 
tion in the Body, but alſo,of all the affectiom and mo- 
tions of the Soul; ſo that we may affirm it to be the 
Sear, Subject, and principal Organ of the ſenſitive 
Appetite. * 
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But we ſee further , that in Inſects and Serpents, 
the parts, after ſeparation from the Heart , diſcover 
ſenſe and motion, when they are touch'd. Nay 
ſome have obſery'd,that,in the more perfect Animals, 
the Members more for a certain time, after this part 
hath been taken away from them. And we are af- 
far'd, by our late obſervations, that, before che for- 
mation of the Heart and Brain, there is motion and 
ſentiment in the Embryo. To be ſhort, Hunger and 
Thirſt are two ſenſitive Appetites, and it is generally 
acknowledg'd, that the mouth of the Stomach , and 
not the Heart, is the real ſubje& thereof. Nay, there 
is no ſenſible part can be ſo ſlightly wounded , as not 
to move at the ſame inſtant, and yet it cannot be 
ſaid, that the Heart is the cauſe of that motion. And 
therefore, it ſeems probable, that the Appetite ought 
to be whereever there is ſentiment , fince the Senſe 
enlightens the Appetite , and that the latter cannot 
move without it, And thence ſome have imagin'd, 
that the Brain, which is the principle of ſentiment, 
and the Organ of the Imagination, ſhould alſo bave 
the ſame relation to the ſenſitive Appetite. 

From all theſe obſervations it may be concluded, 
that there are two kinds of ſenſitive Appetite ; one, 
which is general and common, regarding the conſer- 
vation ot the whole Animal, ſuch as is thas which 
frames the ordinary Paſsions of Love, Hate, &c. the 
other, particalay and proper to every part. The 
fir, no doubt, is plac'd in the Heart, which is the 
ſpring of Life, and the Centre, from which do pro- 
ceed all the powers, whereby the Animal is govern'd. 
The ſecond bath its ſeat in every part, as Hunger and 
Thirſt, in the Stomach. 

But conſidering further, that theſe two A ppetites 


are 


* 
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are oſ one and the ſame nature, having the ſame mo- 
tions, the ſame objects, and the ſame end, and that 
they differ one from the other, but as bomogenial 
parts of the ſame whole, it is accordingly requiſite, 
that they ſhould have one ſubject, which ought alſo 
to be of the ſame nature; And conſequently, it is ne- 
ceſſary , that there ſhould be in the Heart, and 
in every part, ſome Organ, which may be common, in 
order to its being the chief Sub ject of that Faculty, 
which is common to them. 

To diſcover this, we are to remember, and reflect 
on what we ſaid before, to wit, that all the 
of the Soul arc inſeparable from her ſubſtance , and 
that, nevertheleſs, they do not act whereever ſhe is, 
but only in certain parts. Now, this cannot proceed 
from any thing, but the particular diſpoſition, which 
thoſe parts have, to be aſsiſtant to their actions, 
whether they be more proper to receive the Impreſ- 
ſion of the objects, as for inſtance the Eye, which 
ought to be tranſparent, that it might give paſſage 
to Light, and the viſible Species, and fo of the other 
Senſes , or that they are more proper to execute the 
motion, which the Soul ought to make;as the Muſcles 
are the inſtruments of voluntary motiors, in regard 
they conſiſt of tendons and fleſh, which are capable of 
— without which theſe motions cannot be 
made. 

This preſuppos'd, as a truth not to be brought into 
diſpute, it is requiſite, that the part, wherein the Ap. 
petite hath its immediate reſidence , ſhould be pro- 
per to the action it ought to do; and whereas there 
is no other action then motion, it is allo neceſſary, 
that the ſaid part ſhould have the diſpoſitions proper 
to motion. Now there is not any diſpoſition more 
proper 
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roper to motion then Levity and Rarity, and con- 
uently, it is requiſite , that the Organ, and firſt 
Subjet of the Appetite , ſhould. be of a rare and 
light matter, and that ic ſhould be preſent in” all 
thoſe places , where all the motions of the Appetite 
are made. So that there not being any part, whereto 


this may be attributed, but only the Spirits, it fol- 


lows, that the Appetite bath its reſidenee in them, as 
its firſt and chiefeſt ſubject. 

But in regard there are two kinds of Spirits in 
general, thoſe that are fixt and reſtrain'd to ſome 
part, which are the firſt Bonds, whereby the Soul 
and Body are joyncd together , and thoſe, which are 
errant and unconfin'd, which diſtribute to all the 
members, the heat particularly aſſigu d them by the 
beart: it is requiſite, that they ſhould be the fixt 
Spirits, that have the Prerogative, of being the firſt 
ſubject ofthe Appetite, for it is the part the moſt apt 
to motion, of any that enter into the compoſition of 
the Members; one that hath a durable and permanent 
conſiſtence, as the Appetite, and is without diſpute 
animate; it being certain, that the faculties of the 
Soul cannot be in a ſubject, which is nor animate, 
For it is not to be imagin'd, that the errant Spirits, 
which are not only depriv'd of Soul, and Life, as ic 
is commonly held , but alſo have not any durable 
ſubſiſtence, no more then the Flame, which aſſoon 
as lighted is thence-forward continually decaying,can 
ſupport a Faculty of the Soul, which is fixt and 
permanent, as the Appetite is. * 
Whence it may be concluded, that the Heart is 
indeed the Seat of the generall Appetite, but it is, by 
reaſon of the fixt Spirits, which enter into its com- 
poſition; and the caſe is the ſame of every Mem- 
ber, 
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Arc. 2. 


The Seat of the naturall Appetite. 


Ll that we have ſaid of the Sexftive Appetice 

may be apply d to the Natarall Appetite, For 
of this allo there ace two kinds; on. Generall,which 
hath a care of the whole Body, and is accordingly 
placd in the heart; and this is the fame wich ther 
which diſperſes tbe Spirits aud humours into all the 
parts, which ſhakes chem in Fevers, and makes the 
Criſes,and ſuch hke morions, which regard the whole 
Body. The other is Partitular, and hath its Seat in 
every part; it attracts what is good for it, it drives 
away what is hurtfull, it cauſes the contraction of the 
Fibres, the convulſion of the Nerves, &c, 

But whereas the Senſitive Appetite is not plac'd in 
the Heart and other parts, but vpon the accompt of 
the fixe Spirits, which enter into their compoſition, 
the caſe is the ſame with the Naturall Appetite ; the 
are alſo the ſame Spirits, which ſerve it for a firſt 
ſab ject, and firſt Organ, upon the ſame grounds as 
they are ſo of the other. For ſince that part is the 
moſt apt to motion, of any of the Vegetative Soul, 
it ſhould accordingly have a SubjeRt , furniſhed with 
the diſpoſicions — to make its motiom, and there 
= not any other then theſe Spirits, as we ſaid be- 
ore. 

I queſtion not but ſome will make this Objection 
againſt what hach been deliver'd, That diverſe Facul. 
ties require diverſe Organs, ard that their two Ap. 

| petices 
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petites, being different, not only inthe Species, but 
alſo in the Genus, as belonging ta ſeveral orders of 
the Soul, cannot have for their ſubjeR the ſame Spi- 
rits. But it is eaſily anſwer'd, ſince we have experi- 
ence on our fide, and oppoſite to theſe maximes: for 
the ſame animal Spirits diſpoſe of ſentiment and mo- 
tion; the ſame Subſtance of the Brain becomes the 
ſub ject of all the ſuperioar powers of the Senſitive 
Soul; and the fleſh, as ſimple as it is, bath both the 
ſenſitive and vegetative vertue. 

But after all, the motion of the ſenſitive Appetite 
is not different from that of the natarall Appetite, as 
to the nature and fpeciesof motion; it is made after 
the ſame manner in both, and all the diverſity found 
therein is accidental, and not relating to the motion. 
For it proceeds only from the cauſe and condition of 
the object that moves it, which are things not rela. 
ting to the motion. For it proceeds only from the 
cauſe and condition of the object that moves it, which 
are things not relating to the motion. In the one, it 
is the Senſitive faculty, that moves for the ſenſible 

or evil; in the other, the natural faculty moves, 

or the natural good or evil: but both move after 

the ſame manner, and frame the ſame Paſſions, a 

we have ſhewn, and conſequently, there is not 

any inconvenience , that theſe two powers ſhould 
have the ſame dub ject, in order to the {ame action. 

We have not any wy Js add hereto , fave that, 
according as the parts have a gteater or leſſer por- 
tion of theſe fixt Spirits, they have proportionably 
one or the other Appetite more ſtrong and vigorous, 
As alſo, that the general Appetite and particular Ap- 
petite, do many times affiſt one the other, and many 
times Alſo they act diſtinctly. But we ſhall ever and 

anon 
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anon have occaſion to hint at theſe matters, when we 
come to treat of the Paſsions in particular. 


Att. z. 


1 How tbe Taſſions are compleated. . 


Ow to put a period to that which apperzains to 

the general diſcourſe oe Paſeions we 'are to 
conſider all the paſſes in the body, after the emotion 
of the Soul,and the fxt Spirits. For though the nature 
of every paſaon conſiſts in this emotion, yet may it 
be ſaid, that it is not compleat, if there be not joyn d 
thereto the agitation , which the Heart endures, 
and the alteration which is occaſion d in the whole 
body. | 
8338 to obſerve , that, after the Soul 
hath been mov d, the Heart and vital Spirits follow 
her motion; and if (he would execute without, what 
ſhe hath propos d in her ſelf, ſhe at laſt cauſes the 
Muſcles to move, in the Paſsions of the Will and ſen- 
five Apperite, and the Fibres, in thoſe of the natu - 
ral Appetite; in regard che Muſcles are the inſtru- 
ments of voluntary motion, a5 ae Fibres are of chat 


which is made by the natural Appetite. But bow 
theſe motions are made, we fhall treat more at large 
in the enſuing Chapter. 


CHAN. 
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CHAT. IV. 


Of the Motion of the Heart, and 
Spirits, in the Paſsions. 


He motion of the Heart is made for the Spi- 

rits, and that of the Spirits, for the whole 

Body. For the Heart is mov'd in order to 
the production and conſervation of the Spirits, and 
theſe are alſo moved, for the communication of the 
vital heat to all the to bring into them the 
aliment , whereby they are to be nouriſh'd, and 
to tranſport the humours from one place to ano- 
ther, as the Soul thinks it neceſſary ; as it happens 
in the Paſcions, as alſo in Criſes, and upon other oc- 


ions. 

That this may be the better ehended, it is 
requiſite , that we aſcend to a higher diſquiſition of 
things, and fince there is ſo much ſpoken of the Spi- 
— our —— — grin be, to — — _ 

are, of what matter they are compos d. 
they are framed. And indeed, it may be affirm'd 
that neither Philo nor Medicine have ſuf- 
ficiently explain'd themſelves, upon this SubjeR, and 
the difficulties they have left therein give every man 
the liberty, to propoſe his conjectures, in — 5 to 
the clearing up of a thing ſo obſcure,and ſo intricate, 


Art. 
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Art. 1; 
Of the Nature of the Spirits. 


Ithout engaging our ſelves upon an exact diſ- 
uiſition of the Elements, whereof bodies are 
tompos d. it is a thing both certaiti, and ſenſibly ac. 
knowledg'd, that there are three ſorts of parts, which 
enter into the compoſition of all mixt bodies, Of 
thoſe parts ſome are ſubtile, active and volatile; o- 
thers groſs, paſsive, and heavy; and the third are 
moiſt, as being deſigu d to joyn together thoſe two 
ſo oppolite extreams, For they have ſomewhat of 
the ſubtilty of che firſt , and of the groſſneſ of the 
ary Fog E * ——_— —— 
mixt body is deſtroy'd, in are the ce- 
ment, whereby all the parts are united together. 

Thoſe ſubtile parts are called Spirits, | as 
they have fo little matter, and fo m ity , that 
they ſeem not ſit to be ranked among bodies; and 
while they are united 22 3 * for 

incipal Organs to rms, as bei 
— and they are as it were the bond, Eros | 
7 them within che body. The reaſon whereof 
is, that Nature, which ever joyns the extreams by a 
certain mean, that hath ſome rapport thereto , em- 
ploys the ſubtile parts, which have little of matter, 
to joyn and unite the forms, which have not any, to 
the groſſer parts, that have much, 

True it is, that they may e yet be 
afterwards conſer y d, as we find by enpetience, in 
diſtiltations; for Sos the Spirit of Wine, 

* 
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phur,8&c.is extracted. And being ſo extracted, though 
they loſe the uſe they had when they were united to 
their natural forms, yet do they not loſe any thing of 
their ſubſtance, or fabrily. 


Art. 2. 


Of the matter of the Spirits. 


Ow as Plants are nouriſh'd by the juices which 
they draw out of the Earth, ſo have theſe juices 
their ſubtile and ſpirituous parts, as well as all the o- 
f Mixt bodies: which parts, not being loſt, as 
we ſaid before, paſs into the Animals, which feed 
on thoſe Plants as thoſe of the Animals paſs into 
foch, as they become nouriſhment to. So that ir 
is not to be doubted but that the blood is full of 
theſe ſubtile eſſences , which the natural heat after- 
wards digeſts and refines in the veins, to be made the 
inſtruments of the Soul: and that they are the mat- 
ter us d by Nature to frame, and entertain the vital 
Spirits; ſince ſubtile things are to be made of thoſe 
which are of the ſame nature with them. 


Art. 3. 


How the Spirits are framed. 


BY" to find out the ſecret of all this Oeconomy, 


we are to repreſent to our ſelves, that the blood, 
which 
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which is in the Hellow Vein, enters into the ri 

ventricle of the Heart, where it is warm'd , by 

beat and motion of that part, which is the hotteſt of 
any about the body. After its being warm d there, 
it iſſues out boyling and reeking, and enters into the 
Lungs, where it meets with the air, attracted in by 
reſpiration, which by its coolneſs thickens the ſumes, 
which it exhales from all parts, which fumes are no 
other then the ſpirituous parts, wherewith it is fall d, 
and which, upon the acceſſion of the leaſt hear, are 
ſeparated ——— So that Nature does, in 


this, what commonly happens in the diſtilling of 
Aqua-Vite, in which work, there is cold water caft 
about the Recipient, as it were, to gather together, 
and reduce into a body the ſpirits of the wine, then 


chang'd into vapour, and to promote their — 
t 


along with the others, Thence it comes, t 
vein, which carries this reeking blood into the Lungs, 
is as big as an — as it were to prevent the diſ- 
ſipation, which might be made thereof, before it be 
ſo cooled. On the contrary, the Artery which re- 
ceives it, aſter it hath been cool'd , is as ſmall as any 
vein there being not then any fear of diſſipation. 
And it is not unlikely, that this is the reafon , why 
that Artery hath but two va/vsls, whereas the other 
Veſſels which enter into the Heart have three. For 
as theſe valve, whatever ſome others may be plea- 
ſed to ſay , were made only to prevent the impetuo- 
ſity of the blood, which is to enter into the heart, 
and afterwards to come out of it;fo was there not any 
neceſſity that the veiny Artery ſhould have ſo many 
obſtacles, to retain the impetuoſity of che blood it 
carries, in regard it muſt needs have left much thereof, 
K 3 after 
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after it hath been cool d, and temperated, by the air, 
which is in the Lungs. 

Bur — 2 hence proceeds the indiſpenſa- 
ble neceſſity of reſpiration; for if thoſe parts of the 
blood. which are ſo reduc'd into fumes , ſhould not 
be condens'd , and reaſſume a kind of body, they 
would be immediately diſſipated : And whereas this 
muſt be the matter of the Spirits, as being the moſt 
ſubtile, and moſt pure portion thereof, there would 
not be made any new generation , if nature had not 
found out a means to condenſe theſe vapours, by the 
coolneſs of the air, which is continually attracted b 
the Lungs. Thence it comes, that there is no pol. 
ſibility of continuing long without reſpiration, in re- 
gard that, all parts of the body ſtanding in need of 
the continuall influence of the Spirits, it is requiſite, 
the Heart ſhould continually repair them , and that 
cannot be done without reſpiration, for the reaſon we 
gave before. | 


Art 4, 


An 1 againſt the precedent Doctrine 


anſwered. 


1 Know well enough that the common Doctrine 
would have the Air to enter into the compoſition 
of the Spirits, and that natural heat, nay indeed fire 
it ſelf, ſtands in need of air to moderate th m, as not 
being able to conſerve themſelves without it; Ard 
that this is the reaſon why reſpiration is neceſſary, in 
regard it conducts air to the Heart, and — 

| e 
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the exceſſive heat thereof, But we are taught 
Anatomical obſeryations , thut there is not any v 
ſe}, which conducts the air into chat part, that 
the veiny Artery, which was heretofore concei v d to 
ſerve for that uſe, is alwaies full of blood, and does 
undoubtedly convey , to the Heart, all that which is 
entered into the Lungs. Beſides, it may be urged, 
that Fiſhes have their vital Spirits, though there be 
not any air, which may contribute to their produ- 
ction. True it is, they have the motion of the Gills, 
as alſo of the holes, at which ſprout out the 
water, and that is anſwerable to that of the Lungs, 
and cauſes the ſame effect, with the water, which they 
Gor anon attract, as the Lungs do, with the air 
reſpire. 

Yet 2 not any thing to be deduc'd hence, 
which may imply my not being of opinion, that the 
air reſpir'd, which is all full of cheſe ſpirituous parti 
exhal'd by all bodies, do not furniſh the vitall Spirits, 
wich ſome portion of themſelves , which being mixt 
therewith, paſſes and inſinuates it ſelf into the Heart 
and Arteries, through the Pores of the Veſſels. 
Hence it comes, that Animals are ſenſible of the qua- 
lities of the air,which they reſpire ; and Hippocrates 
affirms, that the moſt ſudden nouriſhment is wroughc 
by odors, But this is a thing happens by chance, and 
is not to be admitted into the deſign of Nature And 
as to the cooling or refreſhment, which is cauſed by 
the air, it is not intended to moderate the exceſs of 
the heat; but for the reaſon given by us before, which 
is common to fire and the ſpirits : For the coldneſs of 
the air condenſes the exhalations which ſhould be 
en flam d, it gathers them together. and binders their 
rareſaction and diſperſion. And therefore , when ic 
K 4 is 
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is very cold, the fire is the more violent and ſcorching, 
in regard the matter of the flame ſuffers a greater 
contraftion ; And the light of the Sun diminiſhes 
the heat of the fire, in regard it rarifies and diſperſey 
the exbalation, which feedsit. Not but that the air 
does moderate the heat of the Heart, when it is vio- 
lent; but that is not the main end, at which Nature 
aims; it is only a ſlender ſervice, and convenience, 
— ſhederives, by the by, from her principal de- 
ign. 
—_ bowere it be, this is certain, that after the 
blood, which came out of the right ventricle, hath 
travert d the Lungs, it is diſcharged into the left, 
where, it may be ſaid, it is return'd into the furnace, 
and is ſtirr d and agitated afreſh, and where ity more 
ſubtile parts are ſo reſin d, that they acquire all the 
diſpoſitions, neceſſary to Spirits, to make them vital; 
and then they are endu d with the form and vertue 
thereof, and aſſume the place and function of thoſe, 
which have been diſtributed to the parts. 


Art. 5. 


Why the heart mover. 


Rom what hath been deliver'd,it may be inferr'd, 
that the motion of the Heart ſerves for the ge- 
neration of Spirits, But that that ſhould be * 
principal motive, which oblig d Nature to give it that 
motion, is what cannot be eaſily affirm'd. For, in a 
word, all Animals have thoſe forts of ſpirits, but all 


have not that motion; ſo that this may be ſtood up- 
on, 
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on, that it is not abſolutely neceſſary to their genera- 
tion. 

For my part, I am of opinion, that, in this, Nature 
had a greater regard to the conſervation of the Spi- 
rits, then to their production For whereas cbings 
are conſerv d. by that which is conformable and natu- 
ral thereto , and that motion is natural to the Spirits, 
which are of a fiery nature, and proportion d to the 
Element of the Stars, as Ariſtetle ſpeaks; it is accors 
dingly requiſite, that they ſhould be in perpetual mo- 
tion, as thoſe bodies are. And in effect, we cannot 
ſtop the motion of fire without quenching it, and all 
thoſe things, which hinder the Spirits from moving, as 
Narcoticks,and fulneſs,deprave them, and deſtroy the 
Animal, it therefore concerrid the providence of 
Nature to find out ſome artifice , whereby the vital 
Spirits ſhould be continually ſtirr'd , to the end · chey 
might be conſerv d by that which is moit proper and 
natural to them, And there could not be a more 
commodious way found, then the motion of the Heart 
and Arteries, which ever and anon excites and awa- 
kens the Spirits,which are intermix'd with the blood. 
For that humour being groſs and heavy, there would 
have been ſome danger of its F them by its 
weight, if that miraculous reſſort, which gives a con- 
tinual motion to the arterial blood, ſhould not hin- 
der that diſorder. Hence it comes, that the arteries 
alwayes accompany the greater veins , that their agi- 
tation might excite the Spi its, which are mi xt with 
the blood; the leſſer veins ſtanding not in need of 
that attendance, by reaſon of the ſmall gyantity of 
bumour which they contain, as ſuch as is not capable 
of hindring their motion. And in thoſe Animals, 
which have go blood, that motion is neither fo — 

ible 
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fible nor ſo neceſſary, in regard the humours there 
are more ſubtile, and for the moſt part are only ſe- 
rofities , which are in a more calic ſubjection to the 
Spirits. 

It was thereſore the principal intention of Nature, 
to beſtow motion on the Heart, in order to the con- 
ſervation of the Spirits; yet with this precaution, 
that it hinder not, but that ſhe may employ it to o- 
ther uſes, For, as a frugal and provident Houſe- 
wife , ſhe makes that which is neceſſary to her main 
deſign, to be ſubſervient alſo to other conveniences, 
which, were it not for that, ſhe might have been with- 
out: Upon this account is it, that ſhe employes the 
motion of the Heart, to ſubtilize the matter of the 
Spirits, ro force away the impurities that are therein, 
to moderate the heat thereof, which might become 
exceſſive, and to force the Spirits to the extremities 
of the Arteries, ſo to diſperſe the heat and vital ver- 
tue into all parts. Now of all theſe employments 
there are certain advantages yet are they not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary , ſinte all this is done in many Ani- 
mals, without any motion of che Heart. 


Art. 6. 


That the Spirits are moved for three ends. 


# | O reſume our diſcourſe of the motion of the 
Spirits, we ſaid before, that it was defign'd for 
the communication of the vital heat to all che parts, 
to convey into them the blood, whereby they are to 


be nourith'd , and to tranil ite ch bnmours from one 
A 
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2 to another. asit happens in the Paſſions, in Cri. 
and upon ſuch other occaſions. . 

As to the firſt,it will be no bard matter to prove it; 
for it is generally acknowledg'd, and ſenſe and reaſon 
teach us, that all the beat and vigour of the parts 
proceeds from the vital Spirits , which are produced 
by the Heart, and as ſoon as this influence ceaſes, they 
become cold and languiſhing. 


Art. 7. 


That the Spirits convey the blood inte the 
parts. 


Ut for the conveyance of the blood into the ſeve- 
ral parts, there are not any Philoſophers that 
have made it the employment of the Spirits, but it is 
generally attributed by them, either to the impulſion 
which it receives from the beating of the Heart, or to 
ſome attractive vertue, which draws it forth into eve. 
7 part. It is therefore requiſite we make it appear, 
at theſe opinions cannot be maintain d, and that it 
is the proper work of the Spirits, to diſpoſe it into 
the veins. For there is a neceſſity, that it ſhould be 
either forc'd out, or attracted, or convey d; fo that 
when it ſhall have been ſhewn, that there is not any 
thing whereby it is either forc'd out. or attracted , it 
will tollow , that there muſt be ſometbing to convey 
it, and that only the Spirits can be capable of the em- 
ployment. | 
Moſt of thoſe. who maintain the circal/aticn of the 
blood, do not admit of the Spirits, at leaſt as bodies 
diſtin& from the blood and affi. m, that it is not mov d 
in 
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in the veins , but only by the impulſion which it re- 
ceives from the beating of the Heart, and that it ad- 
mits not of any motion, but that which proceeds from 
the effort of that part, We ſhall not make it our bu- 
fineſs to oppoſe this circulation, and, though it be ac- 
company'd with great difficulties, yet may it nevers 
cheleſs be affirmed that it is true, and that it is eſſectu · 
ally wrought , chough haply not after the ſame man- 
ner, as is held by the maintainers thereof, It is ſuffi- 
cient, for the proſecution of our deſign, to ſhew,that 
the beating of the Heart is not the cauſe of the 
blood's motion, eſpecially that which comes into the 
veins, For, that done, it will be eaſie to make it ap- 
pear, that they are only the Spirits, which can tranſ- 
port it to the places whither it goes, and conſequenlty, 
that they are bodies diſtinct from the humours, which 
follow the motions of the Soul, and not that of the 
Heart, and may be mov d by an agitation different 
from that of the latter. 


Art. 8. 


The beating of the Heart forces not the Blood 
into all the Parts. 


T deing ſuppos'd then, as the Patrons of this opini- 
on would haye it, that the Heart, by a certain com- 
pre ſſion, or contraction of it ſelf, drives out, into 
the arteries, the blood, which it hath receiv d into its 
ventricles, and that, by the violence of that motion, 
it forces it even to their extremities , ſo to make its 
paſſage into the (mall veins which are near them, and 


thence into the hollow vein, and at laſt to th Heart, 
- whence 
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whence it afterwards paſſes back again into the arte. 
ries, and then into the veins, perpetually running 
out of one into another, by a continual circula- 
dion: p 

This, 1 ſay, being ſ:-ppos'd, it might be ſaid, that 
there is 4 hue this — which 
it receives from the Heart, may cauſe it to flow 
into the arteries, but it can nevef be conceiv d, how 
this im pulſion ſhould be continu'd even inrd the 
veins, after that its force hath been check d and bro- 
ken, by ſo many windings , and fo many obſtructi- 
ons which. the blood mult needs meet with in its 
way. ; 
What ! it ſhall open the mor the of the veſſels; ir 
(hall force its paſſage through the fleſhy parts, as t 
pretend; it ſhall furmount the impreifions 
the ait and other external cauſes every moment make 
inthe and after all this, by vertue of that firſt 
— on, it ſhall reaſcend to the Heart with the ſagie 
agility that it deſcended thence ? But this is a thing 
cannot enter into a mars imagination. I am con- 
tent, that, as it paſſes through the ſmall veſſels, rhe 
compreſſion it ſuffers therein may continue the impe· 
tuoſity of its motion; but that it ſhould be ſo when 
it flows into the greater veins, and the ſpaciouſneſs of 
their channels gives it more liberty, is a thing which 
cannot be affirm'd, without a defiance of experience 
and reaſon ; and there is a neceſſity , it ſhould have 
the ſame fate, as rivers and torrents, which, flowi 
out of a narrow into a broad channel, abate much of 
the impetuoficy of their courſe. 

And certainly, if the aq ms the Heart and ar- 
teries cauſes the blood to be thus moved , Nature 
bath forgot her ſelf extreamly, that ſhe gave not the 


ſa me 


ſame agitation to the veins, eſpecially thoſe inthe 
lower parts, where the blood is more groſs and heavy, 
and bath fo great a way to get up to the Heart. For 
there it is, that the cauſe and inſtruments of this mi- 
racalous tranſportation ought to be the more pow- 
erful,having a greater and heavier weight to conduR, 
nay indeed to force upward, then 1s the arterial 
blood, which is more ſubtile, more ſuſceptible of 

and, at that time, only A 9 


It may then be conceiv'd, that thoſe, who firſt ad. 
vanc'd this opinion, never conſider d, that fluid bo- 
dies cannot long conſerve the vertue and impulſion, 
if it be not extreamly ſtrong , and that that which is 
made in the Heart is too weak, to maintain the mo- 
tion of the blood in ſo long a courſe, and through ſo 
many obſtacles, That if it were forc'd out, as they 
pretend, it would ſo much ſwell the yeins, that they 
would alwayes ſeem full and ſtretch d out, eſpecially 
when it ſhonld be forc'd to aſcend : And, in fine, 
that, opening the veins, it ſhould iſſue out by certain 
fallies and reiterations , as that which comes out of 
the arteries , ſince it is the ſame impulſion that makes 
both move, and that we find in Water-Engines, that 
the water alwayes flows proportionably to the vio. 
— ſhocks it received at the entrance of its chan- 
nell, 
But why ſhould there be imagin'd in the vn a 
motion of the blood, different, not only from that 
which is made in the bones, intothe depth whereof it 

netrates , in order to their nouriſhment, but alſo 
from that which conveys the ſap of plants to all their 

rts? For this ſap, and the blood, we ſpeak of, is the 


aſt Aliment, whereby chey are ſuſtein'd, and 8 
e 
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fore it is but one and the ſame Faculcy, that hath che 


direction and conveyance thereof, and Nature, who 


loves uniformity in all her operations, will not 
change this ſince it may, and ought to be — 
after the ſame manner, 

Moreover, if the impulſion be the only cauſe of 
the motion of the blood it muſt be alſo the ame of 
all the natural motions, whereby it is agitated. And 
yet that — OY of = — „ — 
ture makes in Criſes, . ard the r ity 
obſery'd by her, when ſhe conveys them from one 
place to another, depends on another principle, For 
the violence done in the Heart, ought to be _ 
communicated to all the veſſels, and cannot 
mine the blood to low towards one part rather then 
another. How ſhall it then cauſe it to aſcend to the 
left noſtril, inInflammations of the Spleen , rather 
then to the right ? Shall it be alſo the impulſion that 
ſhall force choler to the Inteſtines , in Fluxes withour 
inflammation ? And convey the ſerofitiesto the cin. 
in critical ſweats ? For all theſe forts of motions 
proceed from nature, and are made, or at leaſt be. 
gun in the veins, though the* beating and impaul- 
— of the Heart and Arteries contribute nothing 

0. 

To conclude, - fince Nature — — not the wwyy 
of acting, in thoſe operations, which are of the ſame 
kind it is neceſſary, that ſhe cauſe the blood to aſcend 
by the ſame vertue, whereby ſhe cauſes the clas to 
do ſo, making it to paſs out of the Inteſtines into the 
Veſſels, and atterwards conducting it, to thoſe — 
where it is neceſſary. Now, I do not think there is 
any body will affirm , that the beatirg of the Heart 
contributes ought to this orion, as having no com- 
mur ication 
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munication with the Iuteſtines, at leaſt ſo great as to 
force the chylus upwards ; and conf y, it may 
be ſaid, that the blood is no more mov d then it, by 
chat impulſion. 1890 

We muſt therefore find out ſome other cauſe then 
that, wherero we may referr not only the ordinary 
tranſportation of the blood, and all its other moti- 
ons, which, they ſeem extraordinary, are ne> 
verthelefs natural thereto , as thoſe which happen in 
the Paſſions , but alſo thoſe of the chylas, and the 
other humouts which are mov d in the body. Now 
aſter we have throughly examin'd all the reſorts and 
inſtruments which Nature may make uſe of, to that 
purpoſe, ic will be found, that ſhe cannot employ any 


Ant: 9+ - 
That the blood is not attraGed by the Fibres. 


V E ſhall got here bring any thing upon the 
VV fiage, concerning Attraction, though it were 
the only means, w the Antzencs were of opi- 
nion, that the motion of the blood was to be 
wrought, inaſmuch as it is an imaginary. motion, which 
oppoſes reaſon and ænperiencte. 
Nor indeed can it be confeiy'd to be done but two 
wayes, to wit, either hy ſome Hoay, which, rouching 
the blood, brings and draws it to it, or by ſome g · 
netich, vertae, which may be in the parts, and 
ing it ſelf into the yeſſchs, ſeizes ou, and drags it to- 
wards them, much after the fame manner, as the qua- 
lity of the Loadſione draws: iron, and cauſes it to 
. approach 
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approach it. And cheſe two, wayes of attraction have 
bred two opinions, which ever ſince the birth of. Mes 
dicine, even to the preſemt age, have been follow d by 
ſome or other. | 

For ſome have imagir'd that. the ſtreight Fibres, 
which enter into the ſtructure of the veins , had the 
power of attraction, and that it was by their meam 
the blood was convey d to the ſeveral parts, But 
they never confider'd, that when ſome body is to at- 
tract a fluid and flippery thing, there is a neceſſity ic 
ſhould touch ir, that it ſhould ſeize on it, and retain 
it in all its parts; otherwiſe thoſe which ſhall be at 
liberty will eſcape, and will not be attracted. Of tbi⸗ 
we have an experiment, when we would take any li- 
quor wnh our hand; for thoſe parts which ſhall not 
be comprehended within the hand will get away and 
not be gather'd in with the reſt, - Now it is certain 
that the Fibres touch only the ſuperficies of the hu- 
mour which is in the vein, and Fq whatſoe ver is in the 
. bottome of the veſſel will flip away notwithſtanding 

all their endeavour to retain it, | 
the To this we may add, that the Fibres have no other 
ere way of attraction, then by ſtraining and compreſsing 
pi- WM the veins, and if fo, then would the ſenſes perceive 
ſomething of that motion. as they do of that of th: 
ch © laceſtines, which is made after that manner. Whence 
| it follows, that, ſince we do not ſee any ſign thereof, 
how (trong ſoeyer that contraction and compreſio 1 
of che veins might be,for the making of that motion, 
there is juſt ground to imagine , that it is not made 
after that manner, 

But what abſolutely decides this queſtion, , that 
the aliment of Plants is convey'd by their channels 
aſter the fame manner, and by the ſame vertue ” — 
L 
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 bloodmyy be in Animals, and yet their Fibres ſuffer 
no fuch contraction as is imagin'd in the veins. It is 
requiſe therefore , that we find out ſome other 
| means, whereby the moiſture, which nouriſhes chem, 
14 aſtend into the branches, and withall ſuch as ma 
Wn  - be Pannen [ 
nll the parts. 8 , * 
Ladd further, that the bones attract as the com- 
mon expreſſion hath it) their nouriſi ut, without 
any aſſiſtance of the Fibres, and that imes the 
blood is ſo violently mov d in the Paſsions , that this 
pretended motion of the Fibres cannot be any way 
anſwerable to that ſwiftneſs, as being made bur flows 
ly, and by ſucceſtive contractions, which require much 
time, in ſo long a tranſportation and conveyance,” s 
that of the blood is, 


Art. 10. 


That the blood is not attracłed by any Magne- 
tick vertue. 


$ to the other opinion, which admits a Magne 
tick vertue, though it hath been more gene- 
rally receiv d, yet is it not confirm'd by any other 
reaſon then the weakneſs of the precedent , and the 
impoſsibilicy it imagin'd to it ſelf, of finding ar 
other means then theſe two to make the blood flow 
into the veins. So that it is maintain d only upon 
the accompt of certain examples and inſtances, as 
that of the Loaditone , which draws iron to it, and 
thoſe of ſome purgative MMlcines, which attrract 
the humours,and ſome others of the like kind. — 
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this is a very weak proof, and fuch as the wry ground 
thereof is of little certainty ,- ſince wEprerend tg 
make it apparent, that neither the Loadſtone, Hor 
purgatives, nor any other thing whatſoever, have any 
attractive vertuc. 8 

But 8 ic be oe re, og or 2 the roms 
of this ® ought to ſuppoſe , as have done, 
that this vertu is in every partigular part, ſince there 
is not any bait does, as they affirm, attract blood ſor 
its gouriſhment. The caſe being thus laid down, they 


* way be asked, Wheiher all parts have this vertue e- 


wwally or not? For if it be equal in all, there being 
| i fo and inferiour parts, it is impoſiible the 
blood ſhould march up into the ſuperiour parts, in 
regard the inferiour have as powerful an attraction as 
the other; there being no reaſon, why they ſhould 
follow the impreſiion of the one rather then that of 
the other; Onthe other ſide, if there be any parts 
have this vertue in a higher degree then others, they 
will attract all the blood to themſelves , and that juſt 
diſtribution, which ought to be made thereof all over 
the body , will never be perfected and compleated, 
ſince it muſt needs be obſtructed, where that Magne- 
tick vertue is moſt vigorous. For, to explain it by 
the example, it muſt be done in the ſame manner, as is 
obſerv d in the iron, which being plac d near ſeveral 
Loadſtones will alwayes make towards that which is 
moſt attractive. Beſides, if it be true, that the influ- 
ence of natural vertues is performed by direct lines, 
How isit to be imagin'd , that the Attradive vertuc 
ſhall obferve chat regularity in the innumer able turn- 
ings and windings of the veins and arteries ?. What 
incermixture, or, to ſay better, what confuſion will 
there not be in the veſſels, wherein every part wilt 
ſpreadits Magnetick vertue? Lo T 
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To conclade, if the conformity of ſubſtance be the 
ground · work of this Attraction, as is affirm'd by the 
maintainers of the foreſaid opinion , ho is it to be 
conceiv'd,that the blood which is alte1'd and corrupt- 
ed, ſhall be ab'e to flow into the veins ? By what 
means ſhall the mineral waters, which admit not co- 
ction, and are incapable of receiving the form of 
blood, be able to paſs wholly pure into the veſſels ? 
Wbat conformity or ſympathy can we imagine be- 
tween all theſe ſubſtances, which are fo different 
among themſelves, and the Liver, or the Heart, or any 
other part, which attracts tem to it ſelf ? And laſtly, 
why ſhould the blood ever go out of the body, ſince 
that quality attracts it inwards , and that it ſhould be 
like the powder of ſteel , which the Loadſtone holds 
faſt and ſuffers not to fall ? 


. 


That there are not any Attrudbide vertues. 


Bu. I ſhall proceed further, and affirm, that it is an 
| J errour to imagine, there are, in Nature, any of 
theſe Attractive vertues ; ſhe acknewledges not any 
other then that which is wrought by the motion of 
the body, and ſo all thoſe things which are ſaid to be 
attracted by theſe qualities, are moy'd by another 
kind of motion, then that of Attraction. And indeed. 
who can eaſily conceive, that a imple quality ſhould 
be able ſo of a ſudden,and ſo powerfully to offer vio- 
lence,to things ſolid and dey] wh ? What motion can 
have an incorporeal vertue, to go, and find out, and 
bring away waſſy bodies ? How is it to be appre- 


lightneſs, aſcend gf themſelves,after they have felt the 
heat. | 
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hended, that, contrary to all other qualities, which 
advance forward, this only ſhould return back ? 
Would there not be a neceſity, that, while ic brings 
back the bodies, which it draws after it, it ſhould quit 
the ſpace where it found them, which yet continues 
ſtill full of the ſame quality ? 

True it is, and muſt be acknowledg d, that the 
Loadſtone hath a magnetick vertue, which it diffuſes 
out of ic ſelf, But this vertue is not attractive, it 
only cauſes in the iron a certain feeling of its pre- 
ſence, and thereupon, the iron makes towards it of it 
ſelf , 2s it is in like manner inclin'd towards the iron. 
For if they be both ſer on the water, ſo as that they 
may freely ſwim on it, they will approach one ano- 
ther, if they be of equal force; and if the iron be 
the more weighty, or that it be ſtopp'd, the Loadſtone 
only will move towards it. So that it is clear they 
draw one another no otherwiſe, then as it is ſaid the 
Sun draws the vapours , which, by reaſon of their 


Art. 12. 


That there is not any attractive vertue in Pur» 
gative Medicines, 


N Or is it by Attraction that purgative Medica- 
ments do operate. For, oſ theſe, chere are ſome, 
which cauſe vomiting, being apply'd to the ſoals of 
the ſeet, and other inferiour parts; then which there 
cannot be a more certain argument of- their not at- 
tracting the humours, ſince thar, inſtead of obliging 
1 them 
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them to come to themſelves, they cauſe them to thake 
4 contrary motion, Beſides, the purgative vertue, 
being a natural Faculty, ſhould attract the humour 
which are conformable and conſonant to it ſelf, in 
what ſubject ſoever they are found ; whereas, far 
from that, it attracts them not at all in bodies which 
are weak ordepriv'd of life. And indeed thoſe, who 
have more exactly examin'd the manner bow purga- 
tion is wrought, have ſhewn, that purgatives have no 
other yertue then that of diſſolving and ſeparating 
the humours, as the Rennet does the parts of the 
Milk ; And that the ſeparation being made, Nature, 
being incens'd therear, expels and drives them out; 
So that the evacuation thereof is wrought, not by 
Attraction, but Impulſion. 


Art. 13. 
That Grief and Heat of not attraFive. 


1 are yet others who afficm, that grief and 
heat are attractive; but they are only the Spi- 
rits, which Nature ſends with the blood, into the 
parts,for their ſupport and aſsiſtance : And this is no 
true attraction, no more then that which is made by a 
vacuum. For a privation, which, in eſſect, is nothing, 
cannot have any vertue. But in this caſe, the bodies 
put themſelves forward, to prevent a diſorder, which 
Nature cannot bear withall, 

There are not therefore any Attractive vertues, 
and conſequently, we are not to look for any in Ani- 
mals,in order to the cauſing of any conveyance of the 
blood into the veins. 2 
TRE But 
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But there remains this yet to be urg d, to the par. 
ticular indiſpute, that it in true, the Blood is not at- 
trated, but that jt moves of it ſelf, as does the iron, 
which is ſenſible of the magnetick vertue of the Load- 
agony that ag in like mo 5 core feeling 

thetical vertue, inſpir c parti, it u, 
of it ſe india towards them, It muſt be acknom· 
ledg d this expedient would do pretty well, if this 
ſympathetical vertue could be ' well eſtabliſk'd, -Bur 
how ſhall we. imagine it can ſubliſt in ſuch different 
ſub jecte, as Plants and Animals are, or members of 8 
different conſtitution and temperament , - ſuch as ate 
thoſe of ſound and unſound br diſcas'd parts? Nay, 

it ſhould be granted in them, What allyance 
can there be N between that vertue, and the 
blood, which is often alter'd or corrupted , bermees 
it, and the mineral waters which are drunk; in fine, 
between it, and the poiſons , which are diſpers'd all 
over the body ? | 

Nay, when all is done, neither this means, nor any 
of the others that have been propos d, doth ſatiaſie 
the regularity which Nature obſerves in the motions 
of the blood, nor moſt of the agitations it ſuffers in 
the Paſſions of the Soul; nor yet the tranſportation 
of the chylx5and other humours , which is wrought 
in the body: $0 that there is a neceſſity of havin 
recourſe to the Spirits, as the general cauſe of all theſe 
effects. a 

And certainly, whereas the Blood moves not of it 
ſelf, and that whatſoever is mov d by anether muſt be 
either forc'd,or attracted, or inclin'd; neither impulſi- 
on nor attra ction having any place here, it is accord- 
ingly neceſſary, that fome Body, which hath the ver- 
tue of moving it ſelf, ſhonld combine with it, and 
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convey it whereever it goes. Now; ſince we know 
that the Spirits are the chief inftrmmengs of the Soul, 
ſent by Nature to all the parts, to diſpoſe them ro 
action. mixt by her with the blood to render it fluid 
und which ſhe inſinuates even into the humours a- 
gainſt Nature, as well to concect, as force them away, 
there is no queſtion to be made, of their being the 
tranſporters of the moiſture which is in the Veſſels, 
ſince they are beforchand-in them to keep them 
fluid, and that there are not any other ſubſtances, 
which may be mixt with them, to convey them to 
places, hereto — ought to go: And conſequently; 
that they are bodies moſt ſuſceptible' of motion, 
which Being animated, or immediately- mov d by the 
Soul, are the only inſtruments that can move the 
blood, in all the differences of ſituation, which we 
obſerve therein. | I 


Art, 14. 


That the Blood js convey d tothe parts only by 
the Spirits. | | 


Rom what hath been deliver'd, it is apparent, that 

in the ordinary courſe of che Blood, the Spirits 

gre the only inſtruments, which cauſe it to aſcend 
without trouble, deſcend without precipitation, and 
dire and convey it into all the parts, nay even to the 
depth of the Bones, ſor their nouriſhment. By the 
ſame Spirits it is diverſly ſlirrꝰd inthe Paſſions, accor- 
ding to the different deſigns, which the Soul propo- 
les to her ſelf ; they convey it to the wounded parts 
to relieve them, and confine jt to an exaRt obſervance 
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of that rectitude and regularity which is remarkable 
in all its motions. In a word, Nature is the principle 
and ſource of all theſe operations , and that Nature 
is no other then the Soul and her Faculties, all which 
ſtand in need of Organs, in order to their action, and 
can have no other then the Spirits, whereto all theſe 
effects may be referred, a 
They are therefore intermixt with the Blood; and 
as the Air, being ſtirrd, carries along wich it the va- 
pours that are got into it; or as the exhalations of 
the Earth raiſe up che matters that are join d with 
them; ſo the Spirits, having receiv d the motion and 
direftion of the Soul, away the blood and hu- 
mours to all thoſe places which they have orders to 
convey them, For it is not to be doubted , but that 
an cxconomy ſo juſt, and fo regular in the variety of 
its operations, is guided and govern'd by ſome power 
which hath a preheminence above the elementary 
vertues, and participates of that ſecret intelligence. 
which God hath been pleas'd ro entruſt the ' Soul 
withall , for the conſervation of the Animal, It is 
therefore ſhe alone that cauſes the Spirits tro move, 
and gives them orders for the conduct of the hu- 


mours. 


— ” 


SECT 1. 


Df the animation of the Spirits. 


He difficulty now remaining u, to know, how 
the Soul cauſes the Spirits to move; whether it 
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be, as inſtruments, ſeparated from the Body, or ag 
Organs, animated by ber. In a word, the queſtion is, 
to know whether they are animated or not. The 
common opinion is for the Negative, and maintains, 
that they are only diſtinct inſtruments, which com- 
municate the vertue of the Soul to the parts, and are 
themſelves guided by the direction they receive from 
her, as the Arrow, which is ſhot by che Archer, and 
flies towards the mark, at which be cook his aim. But 
if we conſider this Direction a little more narrowly 

#5 alſo the manner whereby it may be made, we ſhall 
find all this to amount to no more then fair words 

which do not explain the thing, but leave in the mind 
a thouſand difficulties inducing it to affirm the con- 


trary. y | 

Now, if this Motion and Direction ought to be gi- 
ven to the Spirits, 28 to diſtinct inſtruments, it is 
neceſſary it (hould be done in the Heart, which is 
the * where, they have their: birth , and from 
which they derive all their force and vertue. May, 
it is further requiſite, that the whole maſs of Spirits, 
which iſſue thence, ſhould reerive the ſame impreſ- 
Gon, inaſmuch as they gre not divided one frem the 
other. 

If it be fo, this queſtion will ariſe, How it comes to 
paſs, that ſome of them go to one place rather then 
another? As alſo theſe others, How comes it, that in 
one Paſſion they are directed to the forehead, as in 
Love? How in another to the eyes, as in Anger? 
How in others, to the lower part of the cheeks, and 
the ears, as in Shame ? How happens there a greater 
confluence of them on the indiſpos'd parts, then on 
thoſe which are ſound and well? For as in the ſprings, 


the impetuoſity of the water is equally 1 
ted; 
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ted to all the channels or riyulets , and that the art of 
e Deſigner cannot make the water flow into. one 
rather then another, if they be all equaliy open; fo 
can it not be concei vd, that the Spirits ſhould rather 
go to one part then another , ſince the ſeveral bran- 
ches of the Arteries, through which they are to flow, 
are all equally open. 

Moreover, be who ſhall conſider, how that, in An- 
ger, they chooſe out the venome , which is in the 
veins, that it may be convey'd to the teeth of Ani. 
mals; how that in diſeaſes, they diſcera the humours, 
from which they have proceeded , to the end 
might be forc'd out; will eaſily find, that there is noe 
any direction of the Soul, which can ſatisſie all theſe 
effects, and there is requiſite a vital knowledge and 
diſcernment , ſuch as cannot proceed from any other 
then an animated inſtrument. For if any ſhould af- 
firm, that the ſoul makes this diſcernment and choice, 
there will follow a neceſſity, that ſhe ſhould be mixt 
with thoſe bumours, that fo ſhe may be able to ſepa- 
ratethem , and they will be forc'd to acknowledge, 
that the Soul is in theſe knmours , which will ben 
far greater inconvenience then to maintain the ani- 
mation of the Spirits. Now, we have already 
ſhewn , that ir is by their means theſe motions are 
wrought. 

We may adde further, that the Direction of things 
forc'd or thruſt forward does only regulate their 
motion towards the mark, whereto they are to tend, 
it does not diminiſh ought of the impetuoſity which 
hath been imprinted on them and it is neceſſary their 
motion ſhould perſiſt to the end, with all the force 
the mover hath given them, And yet the Spirits 
many times to other places, then choſe whereto t 
| Soul 
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Soul had ordered them to repair, when they receiv'd 
her firſt impulſion; And fometimes, in their courſe; 
they move more vigorouſly , or more faintly , then 
the impetuoſity they had receiv*d might require, 
For example, in Shame, they have order to ſpread 
the blood over the whole face , as it were to cover 
and conceal the Soul from the infamy ready to fall 
on her: and yet they caſt themſclves on the extremi- 
ries of the — *. = lower part of _ checks, 
contrary to deſign, Many times they begin 
a Criſis of ſweats, which they end by Urins 2152. 
times they grow faint and retreat, in the conflict 
wherein Nature had engag d them. 

t may be more cloſely urg d, that the Soul does 
not only cauſe the Spirits to advance, but ſhe alſo 
makes them retreat; ſhe dilates them, and contract 
them, And if ſo, what ſhall this pretended Direction 
do upon all theſe occaſions > How ſhall it cauſe them 
to rally about the heart, when they have ſtraggled 
ſrom it ? There muſt then be ſuppos d ſome Attra- 
Qive vertne, whoſe work it ſhall be to ſeize on them 
at the extremities of the Body, and bring them back 
to their firſt rendezvous, But we have made it clear, 
that this vertue is but an imaginary one, and chat, 
however the caſe ſtands , there mult be ſome ſub ject 
to convey it to the place, where it ought to do its 
operation; which is not to be imagin'd. 

There is yet a greater difficulty, in aſsigning the 
manner, how the foul is able to dilate — contract 
them, when they are at ſome diſtance from the heart. 
For there is not in nature any impulſion or directios 
whereby theſe motions may be communicated. There 
is is only Heat aud Cold that can do it; and whereas 
theſe qualities require a conſiderable time, for the 
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performance of their action, it follows that they can- 
not be cauſes of that dilatation and contraction of 
the Spirits, which are wrought of a ſudden. Adde 
to this, that there is a neceſvicy, the Soul ſhould ſend 
theſe qualities into the veſſels, to produce that effect; 
and that in Fear, for example, ſhe ſhould cauſe Cold 
to riſe, to make a contraction of the Spirits ; which 


can neither be ſaid , nor imagin'd, without abſurdity. 


For if the Cold be diſcover'd in ſome paſsions it is not 
a _ or the contraction of the Spirits, but the eſſect 
of it. | 

In five , it is generally acknowledg'd , by all the 
great maſters of Medicine, that the vital, ſenſitive, 
and motive faculties are convey'd to the parts by the 
Spirits, And Experience confirms this truth, in aſ- 
much as life , motion, and ſentiment ceaſe in them, 
when they have not a free paſſage into them, How 
can this be done, unleſs they be animate? for the fa- 
culries of the Soul are not ſeparated from her, Some 
irdeed have maintain'd , that they convey'd not the 
faculties, but only a certain quality , which put them 
into the exerciſe, and without which they could not 
act. But they do not make it out, of what nature 
that quality is, and there is no great probability. that 
one ſingle quality ſhould relate ro ſo many different 
faculties and functions. 

Bat how ere it be, the greateſt Philoſophers , who 
have examin'd theſe matrers to the bottome , have 
found themſelves ſo much at a loſs , to give a reaſon 
of the motion of the Spirits, according to the com- 
mon opinion, have ingenuouſly acknowledg'd chat it 
is one of the hardeſt things to comprehend of any in 
Nature; and all they have faid thereof bath neither 
fatisfy'd themſelves , nor thoſe who would have fol- 
low'd their ſentiments, What 


? 
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What inconvenience then is there, in maintaining, 
that the Spirits are animate , ſince that poſition takes 
away the difficulties which ariſe in others, and that 
there is a neceſſity, the Organs, which act with fo 
much diſcernment, and move in all fituations,and per- 
form ſo many different actions, ſhould have in them · 
ſelves a principle of life ? 


Art 1. 


ObjeGions anſwered. 


Ll this preſuppo d, there remain yet two things 
which hold the mind in ſuſpence , and keep it 
from giving an abſolute conſent to this truth, One 
is, that there is no likelihood, that bodies , which are 
in perperual motion, and diſperſe themſelves every 
moment , can be animate, The other, that life, 
which ought to be common to all the parts, cannot be 
found in thoſe that are ſeparated from their whole; 
and chat the Spirits are of that rank, as hav.ng not 
any union or continuity with the ſolid parts. 

As to the former, it is not certain, that they alwaies 
diſperſe themſelves, ſo ſuddenly as is affirm'd, Thoſe 
Spirits, which conduct the blood through the veins, 
are conſerv'd a long time, and make the fame circula- 
tion as the other doth; and it is frequently obſerv'd, 
that after they have apply'd themſelves to ſome part, 
and there acted, according to the orders of the Soul, 
they fall back, and return to their ſource, But be it 
granted that they ſhould fo diſperſe themfelves, why 
may they not be neyertheleſs animate ? The — 
continuance is not a diſpoſition neceſſary to life, a 
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there are ſome parts, as the ſofteſt pieces of the Fleſh, 
which,in a ſhorr time afcer they have been animated, 
may be reſolv d and diſpetsd by a violent heat. As 
foon as the Spirits have acquir'd the diſpoſuions ne- 
ceſſary for their being inſtramenrs of the Soul, ſhe 
inſinuates her ſelf among them, and animates them. 
When they are diſpers'd , or have loſt the continuity 
which they ought to have with their principle, ſhe 
leaves them, aſter the ſame manner, as ſhe does other 
parts that are feparated from the Body. 
_- what! Can the Soul animate fuch a _— 
homogenious body as the Spirits ate? Why not, 
ſince ſhe animates the Laden — the Fleſh, the 
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Is Fibres , and all the other ſimilar parts When it is 

ic WW faid, that the Soul requires an otgamcal Body, it is 

ie meant of the whole Body, which ſhe is to animate, and 

e not of its parts, which ought to be ſimple. Nay, in- 

y BW deed there was a 1 as moſt of theſe parts 

e, re fixt and ſolid, fo there ſhould be fome apt to 

xe © motion and ſubtile, to perform the ſeverall funQions, 

»; WW forwhichit is defign'd , and ſince the Soul is alwaies 

ot in action, ic was requifite ſhe had an Organ that 
ſhould continually move. 

es 

4 Art. 2. 

's, 

4 The union between the Spirits and the Parts, 

rc, | 

al, A: concerning the union there is between the 

it Spirits and ihe other parts, there is no doubt to 

by I de made of it, ſince the leaſt interruption that hap- 


pens therein cauſes an immediate ce ſſation of the 
ations of life, For hence proceed faintings and 
twoun. 
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ſwoundings, and Syxcopes, in the excels of joy and 

riet, the Spirits being forc'd with ſuch impetuoſity, 
— they loſe the continuity, which they ought to 
have with the Heart. Hence alſo proceed Apo- 
plexies, by the interception of the veins, as Hippocra- 
tes ſpeaks, the matters which are therein contai- 
ned obſtructing the fluxion of the Spirits , and in- 
terrupting the union which was between them and 
the others 


But with what can they be united fo as to partic 
pate of the union which is common to the whole bo- 
dy?lt is no doubt with the ſpirituous parts, which enter 
into the compoſition of the Heart : it is with the 
fixt Spirits, which are of the ſame nature with them, 
And tis poſſible this may be the end for which the 
beating of the Heart ſerves, For by the agitation 
it gives them , it makes them trate one into 
another, it binds, and ſoders, and cements them to- 
* we may uſe ſuch expreſsions of things ſo 

ries, 


Art. 3. 


How the foreſaid union is conſiſtent with the 
intermixture of the Spirits, with the blood 
and humours. 


A Ll chat is now lefc to give occaſion of doubt, is, 
'A that the Spirits are intermixt with the blood and 
humours, and that it is a hard matter to comprehend, 
how, in this intermixtore , they can conſerve che 
union which ought to be between them. But to take 


away this, we are only to repreſent to our ſelves oh 
light, 
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light which paſſes through the clouds, for it hach cer- 
tain beams, which cannot pan ehrough them, and 
thoſe that make their way through, appeat at certain 
diſtances one from another, yet ſo as that not an one 
of them loſes the continuity which it hath wich che 
luminous body. Or, not to go out of the order di 
Bodies, the caſe is tlie ſame, as in thoſe exhalations, 
which are intermixt with the Air; they have ſeveral 
lines which are diffus d of all ſides, but thoſe lines 
have commonly a continuity with the matter, from 
which the exhalation proceeds. 

The ſame thing is to be imagin'd in the Spirits; 
for they iſſue out of the heart as a maſs of beams and 
ſpirituous lines, which ſcatter themſelves on all ſides, 
and penetrate into the humours, yer without any 
diviſion from their principle And this is the more 
eiſily imagin'd, in that, beſides the difficulty which 
things of the ſame nature find to be ſeparated one 
from the other, the Soul, who knows , chat this in- 
terpretation of the Spirits muſt cauſo a ceſſation of 
all actions, does all that lies in ber power to pre- 
vent it. * 7 

But whether the Spirits be animate or not, certain 
ic is that they move, and that it is the Soul whictf 
gives them their motion, For it may be ſaid 

they derive their agitations in the Paſſions from 
the Heart, by reaſon it opens, ſhuts, dilates and con- 
tracts ic (elf, as they da, and that it is moſt likely,thas 
it, being the principle both of life and the Spirics 
themſelyes , ſhould alſo be the ſame principle of a't 


their motions ; yet we know by experience, that 
there are many Paſſions rais d in the Soul, ſo as chat 
there can be no change obſerv'd in the beating of 


the Heart and Arteries, though no doubt but the Spi- 
a M rity 
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its are therein agitated. And indeed they are bodies 

wo light, and ſuſceptible of motion, chat the leaſt 

tation of the Soul muſt needs ſtirr them. 

thing cannot be ſaid of the Heart, which is maſly 

— boy it — and hath —— — 1 to 
that ir ought not, wi ry}, or a 

eſſort, to interrupt or Liſted ie, 

In light Paſsions therefore the Spirits only are a+ 
gitated and ſtirr d; but when they become ſtrong, not 
only the Spirits, but the Heart alſo follows the cmo- 
tion and diſturbance of the Soul, 


and 


es — 
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Why the Heart and Spirits move in the 
P aſfions. | | 


Ut what end does the Soul propoſe to her ſelf in 

all cheſe motions What advantages can ſhe 
teceive thereby? It is not to be doubted , but that 
as ſhe hath a deſign to be united to the good, and to 
ſhan or oppoſe the evil, ſo does te iy this 
Organs to attain thoſe ends, and believes , chat the 
motion ſhe puts them upon are abſolutely neceſſary 
thereto, And it is true, there are ſome which pro- 
duce the effe& ſhe expecti from them; but there are 
alſo ſome , that contribute-gothing to the obraining 
of her deſires. For exam when, in Anger, the 
Spirits ſeparate the venome and the choler, and cot- 
vey chem into the teeth and tusks of animals , it is 
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certain, they are ſo many pe 
— — . When, in Love,and 
Spirits ſtirr the pureſt and gentleſt part of the 


that is ' to the condition 2 Soul iy in, 
which then require j | 
not be difturbed by the 


lancholy, which are t malig 

mours, And ſoit may be ard, that, in all che 
other Paſſions, the Spirits are put upon ſuch motions 
as are condutible to the deſigus of the Soul, as we 
ſhall make it appear, ben we come to diſcourſe of 
every one of them in particular. 

But, for one of this nature, here re a thayfand 0 
rhers which are no way advantageous h ra- 
ther Stec dicoer de feen: nl * 
the Soul is in, then to obtain what ſhe propo ſes to her 
ſell. For, that the Heart opens and dilates it ſelf in 
Love and Joy, that it ſhats and contract: it ſelf in 
Fear and Sadnefs : That the Spirits ſhould diffuſe 
themſelves, and iſſue out in the former,and that they 
ſhould retreat and draw up together, in the latter, 
all chis contributes nothing towards che attainment 
of her end. 1 know, her perſuaſion is, that opening 
the beart, ſhe makes a freer paſl for the Good to 


— — chat ſhucring it. ſhe the Evil; that, 
og the fo mh ont ; ſhe icnagines, 
— rn gt 1 , and ordering them 


to retreat to the Heart, — the Frene 

diſtance from them. 
gut the troth on t is, that (ERP UL ul Evil 
enter into the Heart, and rhe motion of the Spirits 
caſes not a greater or a leſſer diſtance between the 
Soul and them, then there was before. For, it being 
acknowledg'd , that ſhe is ſpread over the whos 
M2 
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Body, ſhe is already where the Spirits conduct her, 
and quits not thoſe places, from which they endeavour 
to remove her. | 
Yetare we not much to wonder at the errour ſhe 
falls into upon thoſe oceafions; for having not an exact 
knowledge of all things that concern ber, ſheis ſur. 
pris'd, by the unex arrival of the Good and 
Evil, which preſent themſelves to her, and in the di. 
ſtraction they put her into, ſhe does all that lies in her 
power, - ſhe beſtirs her ſelf, and ſets her organs in 
motion, — to the aim ſhe takes; and, among 
many things which contribute to her deſign, ſhe does 
an hungred others, that are of no — thereto, 
nay mi be pre judicial. In the actions which are ordi- 
raty to her, and have been aſcrib'd her by Nature, 
ſhe is very ſeldom deceived, for ſhe regularly com. 
mands the Spirits\into the parts, to inſpice them with 
vital heat, to ſupply them with the blood whereby 
they are to be nouriſh'd, to make the evacuations 
which are neceſſary; it being the inſtin& which guids 
ber, and juſily appoints her what ſhe ought to do. 
But when this aſeiſtance fails her, ſhe does as a wan 
who punctually executes what he finds in bis Inſtru- 
Rions, but isextreamly at a loſs, when he is to do 
ſomething which he finds not in his papers. He then 
regulates himſelf, according to what he had done be- 
fore upon the like oceaſions, and being in haſt, he 
hazards the ſucceſs - — affair, whic — 
comes to a period, but moſt commonly ha 
otherwiſe Ea man had imagir d, 9 
The caſe is the ſame with the Soul, when Good 
and Evil ſurpriſe her. For ſhe, not finding, in the 
inſtructions of the Inſtinct, what ſhe ovghe to do, 
vpon ſuch occaſions, proceeds according to her ordi- 
nary 
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nary manner of action; ſhe cauſes the Spirits: to ad 
— — — —— 
neceſſary . actiom of liſe; and co ing the'/prect- 
pitation ſhe isin ; and che lictle knowledg ſhe hath, 
ſhe has neither the time nor diſcernment, to ſeewhe- 
ther they will be advantageous or diſadvantageous to 
o wit 


her deſign. 
SECT. 3. T3 
What Faculty it is that moves the Si- 


rits. | 


| 

Cr 

1 

7 
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T is therefore manifeſt , that the Soul-cauſes the 
Spirits to move to the end they ſhould communi- 
cate the vital heat to all the parts, that they ſhould . 
ſupply them with the blood, whereby they ate to be 
nouriſh'd , and that they Chould tranſport the hu. 
mours from one place to another, when ſhethinksy 
it neceſſary, as it happens in the Paſſions, in Criſes, 
and others. The queſtion now is, to know, what 
part of the Soul gives them their motions, whether 
the Vegetative or the Senſitive ? As to the diſtribu. 
tion of the vital heat, and alimment, as alſo, forthe 
tranſportation of the humout in diſea ſes, it is moſt 
certain, that the Vegetative ſoul is the principle of all 
theſe actions. But the difficulty till remains, concer- 
ning the motions of the Spirits in Paſſions, For, on 
the one (ide, it ſeems, that the ſenſitive Soul ought to 
move them ſince ſhe it is that excites che Paſſions, 
that they move in effect, with a reſpeR to the ſenſible 
M3 Good 
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Good and Evil, and that they propoſe to themſelves 
the ſame end as ſhe does. On the other ſide, the mo- 
tions of the ſenfitive Soul are voluntary, and may, 
or may not, be made, at the pleaſure of the animal, 
a» may be ſeen in the motion of the Members. In 
the mean time, thacwhich the Spirits foffer is neceſ- 
farily made, and the Soul can neither excite ngr hin- 
der it,when ſhe pleaſes. So that it ſeems , that be- 
longs to the juriſdicdion of the Vegetative Soul — 
that in the aſſociation there is between the 
eters e eee promote ca 
od with the Senſitive 2 omote its 
ev 


e ee il, w 2 


1 theſe laſt reaſons, whereto it is 
9 matter to anſwer , we muſt ſtick to the for- 
e, that it is the Senſitive Soul that 
— to move in the Pallons True it is, 
that che motions of the V ve are many times 
zoyn'd with hers, as we find by experience , in extra» 
ordinary Griefs: but it is, the Good and Evil 
are conſiderable , and make ſo deep an impreſion, 
that they force their way quite to her : for when they 
are light, ſhe is not mov d thereat, and leaves the Sen- 
fitive part to act alone, which yet fails not to ſtir the 
Spirits. 
In effect, they are the | Organs of all the 
funRions of the Soul, and all the faculties, what order 
ſoever they are of, equally employ them in their ſer- 
vice. They are ſerviceable as to li , ſeatiment, mo- 
tion, nay reaſon it ſelf, and in the bigbeſt meditati- 
ons, they are ſtirr'd,as well as in natural actions. They 
are like an Inſtrument , whereof divers Artizans 
make uſe, in ſeveral works, 8 
m- 
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Compaſſes , wherewich a Maſon bath taken his mea- 
ſures, ſerves the Geometrician , to draw his figures; 
and the Aſtronomer, to meaſure the Heavens and the 
Stars. So the Spirits, which have ſerv'd the natural 
faculty, for the meaneſt actions of life, are employ'd, 
by the ſenſitive Soul,jn the animal ſunctions, and the 
Underſtanding it ſelf makes uſe of them, in operations 
of the hi conſequence, cru 

Kue ſ | 4 Bhs 2 a 
as it might leom it to be, | ve Appe- 
tite were Director thereof, as it is of voluntary mos 
tions, It matters not, fince even the Animal Spirits, 
which flow t the nerves , to make thoſe moti 
ons , and no doubt are mov d by the ſenfitive'Appe- 
tite, have not their motion more free, then that which 
is made in the Veim and Arteries. The neceſiity of 
morion is many times found in he ſenriv cu, 
as well as in the natural; and though the wuſtles 
the Organs of free motion, yet we find , — 
ration, which is wroughc by their means, is ; 
that the motion of the Heart , which is as it were 
2 2 of ſeveral Muſcles, and receives a Nerve 
from begin, of give it —— and motion, is 
not to be ranked among tare voluntary, 
Nay the Will it ſelf, notwithſla "> that Soveraign 
liberty which it hath, is not free in its firſt fallies, and 
what time ſoever it may take to conſider of the Good 
and Bvil, yet is it not in its power, to hate the Good, 
and love the Evil, 

Whence then proceeds this diverſ.ty ? Doubtleſs 
from the Inſtin& , which is a Law that forces the Soul 
to do what it commands for the welfare of the Ani- 
mal. It is this Law that guids all the actions of the 
Natural facylty , that afvigns the ſenſtive Soul the 
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motions which ſhe ought to make, not only whoſe that 
are not to be balked, as thoſe of the Hearrand Lungs 
and thoſe of the Animal Spirits; but alſo all thoſe 
that are done caſually, herein the knowledge of 
the Senfes is of no advantage. For though the mo- 
tion of the Spirits in the PaſSions be not made pre- 
ciſely by it, = does the Soul cauſe them to do it, ac. 
cording to the coppy which the Inſtinct gives her 
upon other occalions,as we have ſhewn elf , 


Arc. I. | 
Of what kind the motion 1 the Heart and Spi- 


rita in the other Paſſuons. 


Hus far as to what concerns the motion of the 
Heart and Spirits in the Paß om of the ſenſitive 
Appetite ; we now come to examine, whether it be 
performed after the manner, in thoſe of the Will and 
natural Appetite, 

We may in the firſt place affirm , that there are 
many Paſsions rais d in the Will, ſo as that neither rhe 
Hearr, nor Spirits are thereby ſtirr'd, in regard it is a 
ſpiritual Faculty, which may act of it ſelf without rhe 
afsiſtance of any Organ. But it is to be obſer d, that 
they muſt be very ſlight ones, for when they come to 
be of any force, they fail not both ot them to be mov d 
thereby, as well as in the Paſsions of the ſenſitive A p- 

tte, 

Not but that the Will, conſider d in it ſelf, might 
be able, alone, to excite the moſt violent Paſsions, as 
we know it does in Angels, But in Man, in whom 
there is an union between the Corporeal and _ 
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tual faculties, it is im ſible; ee 
and 2 ee wh 
or Evil preſenti it ro e Ache of chen ch 
bappens either hence, that there is f neceffary con. 
munication of their. notions one tothe ther, as we 
have declared ; or thit the Soul, up6n flich occaſions, 
is diftraſtful 'of her own Rrength, and would rally 
together all rhe forces the hath. 8 


es N a 
Va 


in extrao 
Ae hard: upon Tor * 5 80 cites fad- 
neſs, in the fu our part, in order to the ſame de- 


fign : and as if all that were not ſufficient, ſhe 
times raiſes a Fever in the natural facuſty, 2 force 
away and deſtroy that enemy. 

As to the Paſiions of that inferiour part of the 
Soul, there is not any one, wherein the Spirits are not 
ſtirr'd. but it is — they ſhould be violent ere 
they can move For the aſc ix not the 
ſame in them, as in oe of the other Appetites, 
which, though ever ſo much inclining to mediocrity, 
are nevertheleſs capable of — motion. as 
cordingly, we find, that, in wounds and ſwellings 
er have their recourſe thither , with a 2 

mpetuoſity, yet fo as there ha not any change 
in the beating of the Heart and Arteries, , and there 
are conſiderable evacuations made in Criſes, withour 
any alteration in thoſe motions, Bur, in a Fever, 
which is the choler of the natural Appetite , in the 
Conſternation, which Nature is ſometimes ſub ject to, 
in malignant diſeaſes, and in the a nies immediately 
preceding death, there may be oblery'd a remat table 
alteration in the Pulſe. 


The reaſon of this difference proceeds from the 
nature 
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nature of the, Vegetative Faculcy , which ia more gn. 
terial, and conſequently more then the Sen- 
ſtive. , been dee pea himſelf only 
in hole thingy, bat axe mol} eaſily done, and never 
aidertakesthe more difficult , but when he is there 
conſtrain'd b L So that faculty, which. is 
mov d wich bone tran ©, thinks it in the 
lighter pa ſaiotu co ſtirr tha Spirits, beca e they are 
ealily moy'd ; but it attempu not therein the mo. 
Vin ofthe Herr» by reaſon that is an Engine Rtirr'd 
with greater difficulty , unleß it be when che gvil 
ſeerns conſiderable, and that it thinks it requiſite to 
img „IL re YOr ee 
e thereof, 
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SECT. 4. 
How the Soul cauſes the Body to move. 


Ut we are not yet come to the moſt difficult point 

of any, in this whole matter , to wit, he the 
Soul gives motion to the Heart and * and, to 
expreſs it in a word, how ſhe eanſcs all the parts to 
move. For it is hard enough to conceive how a thing, 
which hath no body, is able to move a Body, and yet 
moch more, to imagine, that, what js it ſelf immove- 
able, as it may be tho the Soul is, can cauſe the 
members of the Animal to move, It is indeedeaſfily 
ſeen, that they move , by the means of the Muſcles, 
and that the Muſcles act by the contraction of the Fir 
bres, which enter into their compoſition. Bur the que- 
ſtion is, bow the Soul cauſes contraction of the 
Fibres, Let 
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Let not any one think to urge here, that the A 
petite commands the motive vertue , which is in 
members, and that the ſaid vertue executes what 
commands it — received from the other. Theſe 
are but words, which, inſtead of clearing up the ching, 
render it more obſcure and hard to be — 
ded: And be who ſhall narrowly conſider the nature 
of that command , and the manner how it may be 
made by the Appetite, as alſo, that, whereby it 2 
to be receiv'd by the motive vertue , will be no 
ther inſtructed in what weenquire after, then he was 
before, and ſhall not find how the Fibres meet voge 
ther and are contracted, 

To expreſs our ſelves therefore clearly, and in few 
words, in order to the clearing up of theſe difficul- 
ties, we affirm, that all the parts are mov d. in regard 
the Soul, between whom and them there is a {tri& 
umon, moves her ſelf and that ſhe forces them to fol- 
low the ſame motion which ſhe hath given herſelf : 
So chat the Fibres are contraſted ,becauſe the Soul, by 
whom they are animated, cloſes and reinforces 
ſelf firſt, and afterwards cauſes chem to contract, 

The ſame thing is to be ſaid of the Spirits, ſot when 
they go from one place to another, when they dilate 
or contract themſelves in the Paſſions , it is the Soul 
that gives them theſe motions , conſequently ro her 
giving of them to her ſelf. | 

This will not be hard to conceive, if we reflect on 
what was faid in the fourth Chapter of this work, 
where we have ſhewn, that the Sou! was movable in 
all her ſubſtance ,- and, having a proper extenſion ſhe 
had alſo ſome parts , which ſhe might move as ſhe 
plen d. For, this preſuppor'd, it is certain, that being 
united with the members, it is impoilible ſhe ſhoul 
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ive her ſelf any motion , but ſhe muſt alſo give the 
fike ro them. | 

But it may be ſaid, that, if the cafe ſtands thus, there 
is no neceſſity , the Animal Spirits ſhould flow into 
the Muſcles, to cauſe them to move, in aſmuch as the 
Soul, being wholy in every part, hath no need that 
thoſe Spirits ſhould convey into it that vertue, which 
it is already poſſeſs d of. We have already touch d at 
— , which hath put all the Scholes into fo 
much diſtract — For ſome would — — 
Spirits the motive faculty along wit j 
and — „ that what — ſo curry with 
them, is only a certain quality, which is not animal, 
and ſerves only for a diſpoſition , to ſet the motive 
faculty, reſiding in the parts, upon action. 

Bar the maintainers of both theſe Opinions are, no 
doubt, miſtaken, though it were only in this, that they 
ſappoſe, as they do, the Spirits not to be animare ; 

former, in that they aſſign animal vertues to 
Bodies, which they conceive have no life; the latter, 
in that they advance an — quality, whereof 
——— no explication, and which leaves the thing 
as doubtful at is was before. 

We muſt therefore affirm, that the Animal Spirits 
do not convey the motive vertue to the parts , but 
that the command of the Eſtimative faculty does it, 
without which there can no motion be made. 

That this may be the better underitood, we are to 
remember , what hath been delivercd in the prece- 
dent diſcourſes , to wit, That the Appetite moves not 
but upon the command of the Eſtimative faculty, 
which orders hat things are to be done; Thar. 
ſaid command conſiſts in the Image , or Idæa, which 
that ſaculty frames in it ſelf, And that after ſuch an 
Image 
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Image hatb been therein produced, it is multiplicable 
and diffuſive, as a light, into all the parts of the Soul. 
Now it is by the Spirits that this communication is 


| wroughe. For, as corporeal actions are dong by 
. means of the Organs that are proper thereto, 
, knowledge ought to be made inthe Brain, in which 
' are all the Organs neceſſary for that action. And 
t whereas the parts, which ought to execute what the 
d Eſtimative Faculty commands, are remote from it, 
| there is a neceflity, the Soul ſhould have certain mi- 
ö niſters, whoſe work it is, to carry about the reſoluti- 
h ons ſhe hath taken in her Privy-councel, without 
K which, as in a well-goyern'd Commonwealth, nothing 
e either ought or can be done. 
And this is the proper imployment of the Animal 

0 Spirits, which communicate the orders and decrees of 
y the Eſtimative Faculty to the parts, which, upon re- 
c eipt thereof, move, as we ſaid before. 8 
4 ; 
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07 the Vertues and Vices, whereof 
U 
, the Art bow to hnow men may 
2 judge. 
- Ince The Art how to kla Men pretends to the 

diſcovery of Vertne, and Vices , how ſecret fo. 
74 ever they may be, it may be alſo expected ſrom 
ich . that it would acquaint us, what Vertues and Vi- 
an || <= are thereby meant; and withall , whether it hath 


that prerogative as to all in genera! , or only as to 
X ſome 
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ſome of them. In order to the proſecution of that 
deſign, it ought to make anenumeration thereof, that 
it may afterwards pive us a particular account of thoſe 
which are within its juriſdiction, and falls under its 
cogrizance. 

But before we come to that, this is to be premiſ d, 
as of neceſſary knowledge, that the Vertues and Vr 
ces are certain Habits, fram'd in the Soul, by ſe- 
veral Moral actions, which, often reiterated, leave in 
her an inclination and facility to do the like. | 


Art. 1; 


What Aſoral actions are. 


Fe. the clearing up of this doctrine, we are to ob- 
ſerve, that our Souls may do two kinds of actions, 
whereof ſome are nectſſary. the others free. The for. 
mer are called in the *choles the Aions of Man, and 
thoſe which are free, Humane Actions, in regard they 
are proper to man, as he is Rational be only, of all 
Animals, having liberty. | 

There are ſome who confound the latter with the 
Moral Actions, which have a reſerence to good and 
evil manners, which deſerve praiſe or diſpraife , re- 
ward or puniſhment, But if among the tree actions, 
there are ſuch as may be called indifferent, which are 
neither good nor bad, as many Philoſophers are of 
opinion, it is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome diffe- 
rence between Humane Actions and Moral Actions, 
and that the former ſhould be as it were the Genus of 
the latter; ſo as that all Moral Actions may be Hu- 


mane, in regard they are free, and that all Humane 
Actions 
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A&ions may not be Moral, in regard there be ſome, 
which are neither good nor bad. 


Art. 2. 


— 


What Right Reaſon is.” 


Ut howere the caſe ſtand, us to the diſtinction of 
Actions, it is to be noted, that the Moral are good 
or bad, according to their confortmry or contraxiet 
to Riphr R Now Right Reaſon is a jul! 
knowledge of the end and means, which Man oughr to 
have, to arrive to his perfection. And his perfection 
conſiſts in two points that of the Underſtanding, to 
know the Truth, and that of the Will, to attain the 
Soveraign Good, ſor which he is defignd.: In a word, 
it is faid, that Art is a habit of the Underſtanding, 
cauſing a man to operate according to Right Reg- 
ſon ; and chat Vertue is a habit af the Will , which 
makes a man act according to Right Reaſon. So the 
there ty _ 8 for the Wen | 
anocher one, leading to Truth; the 
ther, rending to Gvod. hag ara wh 
; roceeds c- 


This Nealon, or _—_— : p | 
cher ftom God, vr from Nature: * Ratio. 
tion. For God makes Men to know what he deſires 
they fhould do, and thut knowtedge is the Soyeraign 
rule of our — A and actions. Nature alſo does 
inſpire men with a general knowledge, which is zs it 
were the firſt guide ſhe gives us, to conduct our 
mind whither it oaght to go. Under this knowledge 
do fall the common Notions, which contribute to he 
attainment of the Speculative Sciences ; as allo thoſe 
natura 
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natural Laws, whereby our mangers are regulated. 
In fine, Ratiocination, aſſiſted by theſe firſt appre- 
benſions and experience , hath found out Rules for 
Arts and Sciences, civil Laws, for the maintenance of 
ſociety among men, and Marxirns, for the conduct of 
every one in particular: And he, who acts accor- 
ding to any one of theſe lights, acts according to 
Right Reaſon. But to keep as cloſe as may be to our 
ſubject, we are, from all we have ſaid, to conclude, 
that Moral Actions are conſormabſe to Right Reaſon, 
when they are regulated either by divine Law, or by 
natural and civil Laws, or by the Ratiocination of Mo- 
ral philoſophy. | 


Art. 3. 100 


Why the Vertues are in the mean, 


Ow, among the many rules, which this part of 
JV Philoſophy does furniſh us withall, there is one 
that hath an influence almoſt over the whole matter © i! 
whereof we treat. This is, that the ations of the g 
Will and ſenſitive Appetite , 4nd the Vertues.them- I ff 
ſelves, which they produce, ought to conſiſt ina me- th 
dioctiry , not inclining to ei excels or deleſt bi 
Hence it is that Vertue alwaies keeps the mean be- If th 
rween two Vices, which are oppolite one to the ↄther. IN te 
And though there are ſome , which ſeem to be ex- ¶ ye 


empted out of this rule, as for example, Juſtice and 
Charity, and ſome others; yet is there a certain me 
diocrity which even thoſe ought to obſerve, as we are 
tavght by the Scholes, 

The reaſon upon which this mediocrity is . 
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ded is bard to be found. For that which is 
commonly all , to wit, that the conformity f 
actions to Right Reaſon, conſiſts in this. that there is 
neither more nor lefs/in the actions, then ought td 
de, and that the diſconformity obſervable therein 
proceeds fromm the addition of ſome thing or ſome 
citcumſtance ; which is not fuitable thereto, or the 
ſubſtraction of thoſe that are; and that this Addi- 
tion and Subſtraction makes the exceſs and deſect of 
the actions: This reafon, I ſay, preſuppoſes what is 
in the — for it may be ak d why theſe thi 
and theſe circumſtances are or are not ſui 
thereto , and a man may maintain which ſide he 
pleaſes, | 

| conceive it therefore much more pertinent, to 
affirca, that che mediocrity of actions is grounded on 
the Indifference, which is proper and natural to the 
Soul; For an action being nothing but a progreſſi- 
on, and as it were an efflux or eſfuſion of the Active 
power, ought accordingly to be conformable to that 
power; And conſequently the humane Soul being 
indifferent and indeterminate, in regard that, in 
power, ſheis all things, it is requiſite that ber action 
ſhould be ſo too: and thence does proceed, not only 
the liberty ſhe hath to do them, or: not do them, 
but alſo the mediocrity, which ſhe gives them, wherr 
they are done by her. For though ſhe be then de. 
termin d by the action, whereto ſhe applies berſelf, 
yet does ſhe therein preſerve her indi e by the 
medioerity, wherein ſhe diſpoſes it, in aſmuch as hat 
isin the midſt is indifferent, as to the extremities, and 
what is in the extremity , is more determin'd then 
what is 7 thy — Hence it ape od bp — — 
dom of t dive Appetite , which, in all other 

| > Animals 
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Animals, are the more perſect, the more they are in- 
clin'd to the exceſs and deſect which is natural there · 
to, — — in — — — 
bei jet to Reaſon, it is requiſite de 
—— thereto as we ſaid before. 

Thoſe Moral Actions therefore,which are difpos'd 


according to that mediocrity , which is preſcribed 

Right Reaſon, are gaod — rar tho 
that are chargable with any exceſs or deſect, are 
evil, and deſlitute of moral and cannot pre- 
tend to commendation, They are called Vertuous 
and Vicious, yet ſo as that they do not communicate 
that denomination to the perſons, by whom they are 
done. For a man is not called vertuous or vicious, 
upon his doing of a good or bad action; but, to gain 
that name, it is requiſite, be ſhould do many, and 
that he ſhould acquire the Habit thereof; in aſmuch 
as he he cannot be fo called, but upon his having of 
Verrtue or Vice, which, as we ſaid before, are Habits, 


*— 


Art 4. 


Of the Seat of Moral Habits. 


Ut where ſhall we find theſe Habits , and in what 

part of the Soul are they framed? The difficulcy 
lyes not. in reference to the Underſtanding , nor the 
Will , in regard it is neceſſary that the Habits ſhould 
have their riſe in thoſe: Faculties, whereby the 
actions are done, fince the actions produce the 
habits. And there is no doubt to be made, but 
that thoſe Moral Actions, which ought to be 


done with liberty and election, proceed from the 
Under- 
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Underſianding and the Will, which are free powers, 
and conſequently, that Vertues and Vices are in thoſe 
Faculries, as in their true and proper ſubject. The 
Queſtion then is "ny in reſerence to the ſenſitive 
Appetite , to wit, whether it be capable of Vertues 
and Viees, ſince it is ſuch a faculty as is not free , nor 
can takecogntzance of Right Reaſon , which is the 
rule of all Moral actions? And what breeds the dif- 
ficulty as to this point, is, that the ſenſitiye Appetite 
is ſabje& to the Saperiour faculties, and that its mo. _ 
tions enter into Vertuous or Vicious actions, accor- 
ding as it moderates them, or permits them to be 
chargeable wich exceſs or defect. S0 that if theſe 
motions, often reicerated , do leave therein an incli- 
nation and facility to do the like, it ſhall be a Habit, 
which, as it ſeems, can be no other then a Vertue or 
Vice, © And thus the ſenſitive Appetite ſhall be ſuf- 
ſceptible of either of them as well as the Will, 

Now it is certain, that there are habits fram'd in 
the ſenſitive Appetite , as mey be deduced ſrom the 
inſtruction given to beaſts , as alſo from the facility, 
wherewith our Appetite is inclin'd to certain actions 
after it hath done them ſeveral times. To this may 
be added, that, being a power, which is not deter- 
minated to one peculiar manner of acting, and hath 
ts motions ſometimes ſtronger, ſometitnes weaker, 
towards the ſame object. it is impoſlible , but that ir 
ſhould be capable of fome babits, aud that the 
actions, it often reiterates, ſhould leave in it 
the ſame facility , which all che other faculties 
ing after the ſame manner, ar6atktiowledg'd to 

e 


ve. 
To rid our hands of theſe doubts, we are to lay ir 
down as certin ground, that the Habits, which 
N 2 Beaſts 
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Beaſts acquire, cannot be ranked among Vertues and 
Vices,and conſequently, that the ſenſitive Appetite of 
man, which is of the ſame order with that of Beaſts, is 
not, of it ſelf, capable of having any ocher babirs then 
they are. 

But if it be further conſidered , that in Moral acti- 
ons, the Will ever acts along with it, there is fram d, 
at the ſame time, one habit in the Will, and another 
in the ſenſitive Appetite. The former is really ver. 
tuous or vicious; the latter, indifferent , as being 
neither good nor bad. And in regard they are not 
diſtinguiſh'd , there is attributed to the ſenſitive Ap- 
petite what belongs only to the Will. So that all 
may be ſaid of theſe laſt habits,amounts only to this, 
that they ſerve for matter and body to the vertues 
and vices, whereof the ſorm and eſſerce is in the 
Will, And that the vertues, which are in the Will, 
are living and animate veriues, and the productions 
of them are, merit, eſteem and praiſe, whereas thoſe 
of the ſenſitive Appetite are (if we may be permi « 
red fo to expreſs our ſelves) but rude drauphts and 
pictures, without life and ſoul, having not the vigour 
to produce any of thoſe things, unleſs ic be when 
they are accompany'd by the other, 

For, when any perſon is naturally inclin'd to Tem- 
perance, he may acquire the habir thereof, bur ic ſhall 
not be a vertue,deſerving either praiſe or reward, 
if the Will do not contribute ſomewhat thereto. Nay 
it is further requiſite, that the Will be illuminated by 
Right Reaſon , otherwiſe the habit, which it ſhall 
have contracted, ſhall be of the ſame order with thoſe 
of the ſenſitive Appetite, Whereto this may be ad- 
ded, that the ſaid Habit ſhall be vicious, ſince it is 
concei vd, the Will hath not made the advantages it 


ought 
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ought of the illumination , whereby it ſhould have 
been guided. It is not ſufficient that is ſhould do 
good actions, but requiſite that it ſhould do them wel. 

And thence comes it to be commonly ſaid, that Ver- 
tue conſiſts rather in Adverbs, then Adjectives, and 
that to deſerve the name of juſt , it is not only 
— omg the things be ja, but alſo that they be jof- 
ly done, 

5 No in order to their being ſo done, there is a ne- 
ceſſity of having knowledge, of making choice of the 
means & circumſtances: in a word of following the di- 
reQions of Right Reaſon, which are actiom, whereto 
the ſenſitive faculty cannot attain , unleſsit be indi⸗ 
rely, For it is to be obſery'd, that Right Reaſon 
being a knowledge, fram'd by intellectual I b 
cannot haye any connexion or reference to the 
ſitive Appetite, and cannot excite it to motion, in re- 
gard it is not ſuſceptible of thoſe kinds of Images, as 
the Will, upon the accompt of irs ſpirituality, is. But 
when this lar hath been thereby illuminated, ic 
moves, and afterwards imprints its motion on the 
ſenſitive Appetite, which implicitely ſuffers it ſelf to 
be carried away whitherſoever it is driven, So that 
if it happen, that its motions then prove conformable 
to Right Reaſon te Appetite is not the canſe there- 
of but it is the Will which forces it: & irs procedure 
may be compar'd to the motions of a Clock, which 
ow all their meaſures and regularity to the Art,which 
is in the mind of the Maker, 
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Art. 8, — 
That there are four owers which 2 be regs, 
lated by 7905 Reaſon, ? 
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ed, certain it is, that is 
lated by aſon, either directly or 


Right Roaſan , te wit, 
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of them be rais d in the ſ 51 te, of int 

Will. ee hath my yet; 1 

all ſame N to the reset the 
2 acts, zug theſe boa pp wed ip 

themſelyes the name of Peſſiove z and 

late tothe Good ard Evil which may E to p 

thers,and theſe are ſimply called A&ions or Operations, 

that is, jaſt ard unjuſt actions. 

To theſe four Vexcues are referr'd not-only all 
thoſe others, which are as it were ſpecies of them, but 
alſo the Vices,which are oppoſite thereto, We ſhall 
therefore divide the enſuing diſcourſe into four party, 
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or dectiom in euch wherevf:we ſhall treat of one of 


theſe Vertues, of all the ſeveral e eiu 
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SECT. 1. 
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treats means | 
ought to make uſe, in order to their arrival thereto. 


E the where oe ne 
ons the firſt is to find out the means; 


ſecond,to make choice of that which is beſt ; and che 
third, to preſcribe ; And this is to delibe- 


will propoſe all the expedients i 
foes and yet wil not be able to j 
beſt; and another will do his work ; 
that, but will come ſhort of Tengen to pat it in 
execution 
This difference proceeds = the deſect of ſome 
one of the intellectual faculties , which bath not the 
diſpoſitions requiſite to produce * actiom. For, 
N 4 to 
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to deliberate well, à man ſhould have a vivacity of 
ou to find out expedients; and Noci/ity, to un- 
erſtand and follow counſels. To jadge well, a 
man muſt dive into the bottom , and unravel the in- 
rricacy of affairs, which requires a ſmartnefs of Ap- 
prehenſcon and ſoundneſs of 2 ment ; and to ſee, at 
a diſtance, the ſucceſſes, which things may have, and 
that is Perſpicgcity, or for bt, To ejoju well, be 
muſt examine all the circutn of the actions, and 
that — Aion; he = conſider the i 
Veniences ions, which may happen; 
that is Precantion. In fine , all — make Ware 
— — Ratiocination and Memory; for nothing is 
to be laid without reaſon, and that, which is grounded 
on experience, is the moſt certain. | | 

But in dir is not ſufficient to have conſulted 
well, judge well, and en joy d well, if things be not 

ſpeedily put in execution. we malt add, to all theſe 
qualities, Diligence, which is the final perſection and 
accompliſhment of Prudence. 74 

' Moreover, if theſe actions be apply d to the con. 
duct of a mans Perſon, Family, the Cemntrey wherein 
he lives, or that of Murre, they ſpread into thoſe par. 
ticular Species of Prudence, which are called Afona- 
fical, Occonomical , Political and Military. And 
theſe are the true Species of Prudence, the reſt may 
rather be called the integral parts thereof. 

Now though it be commonly affirm'd; that Vertue 
lies between two vicious extremities, yet i it not eaſie 
to ſet them down here. For there are ſome, whereto 

there cannot any thing be oppoſite, but the deſect, as 
for example, Memory. Nay there are ſome, which 
have for their contraries the ſame vices that are op- 
polite to others, n | a 

a | ; e 
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He therefore, who is endu'd with a vivacity of - | 
rit , hath for his extreams the Extravagant perſon / 
and the Stupid. He who is Docile, the Credulous, 
and the Obſtinare. He who is Judicious bath the 
fame extreams as the Jngenious. The Fore-ſeeing 
or perſpicacious perſon bath the Diſtruſtful and the 
Stupid. The Circumſpe hach the Inconſiderare and 
the Negligent. The Well- advis d hath the Subtle ard 
the Simple , he who bath a good memory hath, for 
oppoſite, only him that hach a bad one; as alſo he 
who hath the experience of things, only him who bach 
it not. The Diligent hath che Precipicate and the 
floathfal. 

Theſe are the Vertues and Vices which have ſome 
relation to Prudence, :ccording to the diſtribution 
which Moral Fhiloſophy hath made thereof, and 
which the Art we treat of promiſes to diſcoyer.. But 
it confiders them not as they lie in that diviſion , nor 
under the ſame names. For it makes no diſſerence 
between the CircumſpeR, the Perſpicacious , and the 
well: Advis'd perſon. And whatever appertains to 
Ingenuity, Judgment, and Memory , it comprehends 
under the name of Fortunate birth, which ought to 
bring along with it vivacity of Spirit, ſoundneſs dr 
ſtrength of Judgment, and goodneſs of Memory; it 
being requiſite that he who is called ui , well, ot 
fortunately born, ſhould have all theſe qua ities to- 
gether, True it is, that it particularly examines thoſe 
who have only one of theſe endowments, as we ſhall 
ſhew anon. Now the reaſon why this our Art does 
not alwaies follow the order of Moral philoſophy, is, 
that all its knowledge is grounded upon figns , and 
that there are not ſuch for all theſe habits, fo 
exactly diſtinguiſh'd, Lor there being ſome of them, 


which 
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which are diverſify'd only. by certain external ar- 
cumſtances they give not any preciſe marks , where. 
by they may be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other, ir 
cient, that the Principle, on which they 4e- 
, ſhould be known. And when it ſhall be known 
that a manis Judicious , it will be eaſie to conclude, 
that he is weil Advis d, Circumſpe&, and and Provident, 
which are the eſſech of judgment , which conſiders 
both preſent and ſuture circumſtances. 
The order therefore, which our Art ſhall obſerve 
in this matter, ſtands chus 


A perſon well or fortu-\ The Extravagant. 
wately born hath fe 
his oppoſites The Stupid. 


The Ingeniows,and 4 The ſame oppoſites. 


Jrdicious, have 


He who hath a good Him who hath none. 


The Wiſe or Conſide- 3 Heedleſs. 
rate perſon The Sottiſb. 


The Pradent or well-SThe Cra ty or Subtle. 
Adi a The Simple. 


. The Credulons. 
The Decile. Erbe Obere 


1 The over-Haſty. 
The Diligent. 726 Sent 
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S Scr 2. 


of FUSTICE. 


USTICE is a Vertue which renders every 

one what belongs to him. For, as we are not born 
of our ſelves, nor only for our ſelves, ſo muſt we be 
obligd to thoſe , from whom we derive our Being, 
and alſo to thoſe, for whoſe ſake we have reeei d it. 
And therefore both theſe have a certain right over 
us, and we ought, in Juſtice, to render that 
which bel to them. 

As t e there ate two Cauſes, to whom we 
are oblig'd for our Being, God and our Parents, ſo is 
it requiſite there ſhould be two kinds of Juſtice 
whereby we ought to render whar we ow them, a 
theſe are Religion and Picty. 

Now,in regard we are born in order to Society, 
and that Society is conſider d a3 Whole, whereof 
every one makes a Part, it is accordingly requiſite, 
that every one ſhould have that reference to Society 
it ſelf, and all thoſe , who contribute to the compo- 
ſition thereof, which ought to be between the part 
and the whole, and all the parts taken together: o- 
therwiſe the connexion and order, which ought to be 
therein, would be wanting, and there will be nothing 
but diſorder and confafion. Whence it comes, that 
the common Concernment, and that of every one in 
particular, oblige us to render them, what we ow 
them, upon this relation and union. That ons 

w 
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which regards the publick concernment , is called 
Policy, whereby we render to the Community, what 
we ow it. 

As to that which concerns particular perſons, there 
_ ſome who are deſign'd to govern and com- 
mand, either upon the account of their dignity, or by 
reaſon of the Excellence they have, the Juſtice we ow 
them is, Obedience and Reſpect | 

Inall others we are to conſider what we may ow 
them upon a rigorous account of Juſtice , or meerl 
upon a pure Moral obligation, The former in 
Difributive and Commutative Juſtice , of the other, 
there are fix Species; to wit, Friendſpip and Gran 
tude ;, Aﬀability and Trmtb ,- Fidelity and Liberality; 
whereqt the two firſt are anſwerable to the Heart; 
the two ſubſequent, to the dt; and the two laſt, 
ta Aions ;, whatſoever we ow being to be derived 
from the Heart, rd: and Effefts. 
bus it is that our Art makes uſe of theſe Maxim. 
uy the firſt place ab. conſiders the onal, Juſt or Up- 
righe perſon, under whom is particularly . compre 
he whatſoever appertains 10 Politicall, Com- 
mutative, and Diſtributive Jultie And to the Juſt 
perſon it oppoſes the Simple and Miſchievous , but it 
examines not the Simple perſon upon the ſame ac 
count, as he makes one of the extreams of Prudence. 
In the next place comes Religion, which we gal 
Piety, for now that word is reduc'd to the buſineſs of 
Religion: and the Juſtice we aw to our Parents s 
compreh#nded under Goodneſs, The oppalites to 
Piety, are the Superſtitious, and the Impious perſon. 
As to Obedience , it does not aſſign any markes of 
it, ſince choſe of Docility may ſerve inſtead thereof, 
Reſpect may alſo have a certain referchce * Pru- 

ence 
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dence; or the other Species of Juſtice : for he who 
does not pay the Reſpc he o, is either fooliſh ot 
proud, 50 that it places the Friend in the third 
Claſſis, to whom it oppoſes the Flatterer and the 
—_ Next follows the Grateful perſon , who 
bath, for his oppoſice , onely the Ungrateful, The 
Afﬀable comes in the firſt rank, who bath for oppo- 
ſites, the Cajoler and the Ruſtick. In the fixt, comes 
the Tell-rroth , or Sincere perſon , who hath for his 
oppoſite the Lyar, But in regard Lying may be re. 
ferr'd to words, actions, a mans own affairs,and ano- 
thers; thence it comes that there are five kinds of 
Lyars, the Vain perſon, the Diſſembler, the Atro- 
gone ,.the Hypoctite, and the Evil-fpeaker; Thien 
ollows Fidelity, whereto there cannot any exceſs be 
oppoſed, but only the deſect, which is Perfidiouſne g;. 
In 6oe, the laſt of all is the Liberal perſon, who hath _ 
for oppoſites the igal and the Covetons. Hut 
in regard Compaſſion and Clemency come ſomewhat 
neer Liberality, the former relieving thoſe that are 
re in want, and the other remitting the puniſhment 
>m- ¶ which was due, our Art adds the Merciful and the 
ſult © Charitable, to the former whereof there is but one 
cit MY oppoſite, ro wit, the Unmetciful ; and of. Clemency, 
ac- che exceſſive Vice is Indul or Fondneſs, and the 
nce. ©} detective, Cruelty. Magnificence bath alſo ſome rela- 
call I} tion ro Liberaliry ; for it ſeems to be a ſumptuous and 
of excelling Liberality z and that bath for its oppoſites, 
ts s I fuperfluoas Expence, and Miſerſhip. | 

to Theſe, redue'd into the order obſerv'd in the pre» 
ſon. Þ cedent Section, will Nand thus. 


The . and n Simple. 


gn en # Aa 


283572 


5 


perjon ath for Op- The Unjuſt, or wi ſchie- 
pojutos vous perſen. The 
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The S Hour, 
The Pions , or devout The — ys 


The Flatterer. 
The Friend The Enemy. 
The Grateful perſon 1The Vngrateful. 
The Cajoller. . 
The Affable Y * 2 ry 
The Vain perſot. | ; 
In worded The Diſſembler. p 
The Tell- 2 2 The Evil-ſpeaker. o 
rroth Lyar : The Arrogant, it 
indien, — . 
The Faithful perſon $ The Perfidions. : 
The Prodigal. 8 
bee wt be Covetons, : 
The Magnificent Ae Expenſfve. n 
The Unmerci Lov 1 
Fo pans: x Daucompaſſiumaic. a 
b 
The Clement Ihe Indulgent. 
26 Crnel, > 


8s - 
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SECT. z. 


Of TEMPERANCE. 


12 perfecuon of every power conſiſts in the 
2 force of — action * — Paflions , — — 
ent ſocyer they may be, are ſo many 
reſpect being bad do che A — — whereby they are 
— But in r ite was beſlow'd 
on the Animal, for its — — that, in Man, 
it ought to be ſubject to the ſuperiour Faculties, che 
actions of it ſhoule not be deſective, ſince perſeQion 
NS In a 
they on x e ve 
deſtroy health, and difturb the nopleſt aRtions of the 
Soul, And therefore it is requiſite , they ſhould be 
moderate , that ſo they may conformable to Res- 
ſon; for, to be conformable to Reaſon, amount ta 
14 n0 more, then to be convenient for Man, that is, for 
his Nature Nay, choſe very Paſſions, which are ex- 
| cited in the Will , ought to admit the "lame temper» 
# ment or moderation: for though they cannot alwaies 
He. cauſe an alteration in the Health, yet may they find 
the Soul work about objects, which 1 ht not co 
move her , or keep ber — long engagd at ſuch 
u are not bad. Thenceic comes, that over-earneſt» 
neſs of ſtudy is-vicipus , in regard it ewployes the 
Spirit too much in Contemplation, and diverts it from 
1 that Actuvity, and thoſe lawful cares of Life, 4 
. : ju y 
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juſtly pretend to a ſhare in the actions of man. How. 
ere it be, all the Paſſions are regulated by two Ver. 
tues, thoſe of the Concupiſcible Appetite by Tempe- 
raxce, and thoſe of the Iraſcible,by Fortitudt. 

As for Temperance , there are but two kinds of 
Paſſions about which it is employ'd, and which conlti- 
tute the Species thereof, to wit, Pleaſure arid Defire, 
For though Love be the firſt , and moſt powerful of 
them all, yet is it impoſſible to make any conceit or 
apprehenſion thereof, otherwiſe then as it is inclin'd 
to ſome Good, which is either preſent or abſent, If 
it be preſent, it cauſes Pleaſure; if it be abſent, it 
frames Deſire : ſo that Love is, as it were,involv'd and 
confin'd within theſe two Paſſions, and that Ver. 
tue, whoſe buſineſs it is to moderate them, does alfo 
at the ſame time regulate the paßion of Love. Nay 
if things be narrowly examin'd , we ſhall find, that 
pleaſure comprehends the two others, and that, in 
effect, Temperance hath no other defign then to mo- 
derate the pleaſures, derivable from the Goods of 
the <oul, the Body, ot External things. But in re- 
pard, that. of theſe & oods, chere are ſome, which are 
conſider d rather as Abſent then Preſent , and others 
on the contrary : accordingly, Deſire is more manifeſt 
in ſome, and Pleaſure in others, and therefore we have 
though to ſeparate them. | 

For there are three things in generall, wherein oui 
Deſire may be vicious, to wit, Knowledge, Wealth and 
Honours: and there are two others which contribute 
to immoderate Pleafures, that is, the Senſes, and D- 
vertiſements. 

As to Knowledge, there being ſome things evil and 
unprofitable which may be learnt, and that too much 
or too little time may be ſpent about ſuch as Ad. 
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mu and profitable, the Vertue which I 
eſites in the purſuit thereof tay be called Stach, 
a commendable Carioßty. , 2622 3 
For Wealth, if we regard the diſpoſall , which is to 
be made thereof to others, the Vertue employ'd to 
that purpoſe is called Liberality , and belongs to 
Juſtice : Bat if it be deſired for a mans private uſe; 
the Vertue which moderates the cares, which a man 
takes in the acquiſition and uſe thereof, is called Frw 


Calli). 
The Deſire of Honour is regulated by Humility, Ma- 
deſty,and Maguanimity. Humility keeps a man from 


falling too low in the purſuit thereof; — — 
— things too high ; An Modeſty 
moderates the deſires a man may have for meaner 
bonours. 45 

pleaſure does principally regard the Senſes , eſpe- 
cially choſe of he" Tal Land Touching, 2 
u the irregularity of thoſe two is moſt pre judicial to 
Health, and the Functions of the Underſtanding. The 
pleaſure of Eating and Drinking is moderated by ge- 
briety,and Chaſtity gives a check to the en joyments of 
the fleſh. 

Now whereas there is a neceſsity of Divertiſement, 
for the relaxation of Mind and Body , and for the res 
cruiting of them with new forces, and that ſome 
abuſe may be made of the Pleaſure found therein; 
there is a particular Vertue deſign'd for the regula- 
tion of them, to wit,” Extrapelis , whereof there are 
ſeveral Species, according to the diverſity of the ob- 
jets, wherein diverſion may be found , ſuch as are 
Converſation , Gaming , AMnſich, , Hunting, Wal. 
ting , and others, whereto there have not yet 
Jay names been given, unlefs it be to that which 

O | mode- 
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moderates the pleaſure taken in Raillery. 
THE ART HOW TO -K NOW MEN 
is not, as to this particular, more exact then Moral 
- Philoſophy , which bath not been able to make a dif. 
covery of all the Species of Temperance. For there 
are many Paſions of the Concupiſcible Appetite, 
whereto it hath not aGign'd particular Vertues, for 
their regulation, as for example, Hatred, Averſion, 
and Sales Nay it hath not expreſs d all the diſſe 
rences of Deſires and Pleaſures , wherein there may 
be ſome failing, as well as in what concerns the uſe of 
the ſuperiour tenſes , ſince the ſame exceſſes which 
happen in the Taſting ard Touching , do alſo occur 
in the Sight, Hearivg, and Smelling. But as Moral 
Philoſophy bath, by che general tearm of Tempe 
rance, made proviſion for all the particular Vertue 
requiſite for that purpoſe : So our Art hath aſſum 
the freedom, to comprehend, under moderation, 
all chat concerns the ordering and direction of theſe 
Paſsions. 

We therefore place the Moderate perſon between 
the Voluptuous, and the Inſenſible, The Studious i 
comprehended under the Curious, the extreans 
whereof are, the Over. curious and the Negligent, 
The Frugal perſon lie: between the ſame oppoſite 
Vices as the Liberal; thoſe two being diſtinguiſh't 
only by the different ends which theyhave in the diſpo- 
ſal of Wealth. The Humble, the Modeſt & the Magns- 
nimous, have ina manner the ſame extreams, There 
be only the Proud and the Ambitious which are di 
ferent, ThacModeſty, which conſiſts in the Geſture, 
is confounded with the character of the Wiſe, or Di- 
ſcreet perſon : That which relates to Cloaths is cab 
led Handſomneſs, which hath for oppoſites the ow 

7. 
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, and, the Slovenly. But our Art conſiders yo 
IS which is only in the external part, as 
eahil pereeiy'd of it ſelf, The Sober 
_— by two Vices , both which are in the ex- 
ceſs, and hath not any deſect at all. The reſt may be 
ſeen by the enſuing Table. 


ederate perſon$The Vo 
Tb for — - 4 ä — 


ay 

» of 

ich The Curi The over-Inquiſitive. 

a e eee 

ral 

1 The Prodigal. 

. —— 

m'd - 
The Proud, 

— The Humble 1 The hes. 


The Magnanimons Ton — reſumpiuons. 
llanimons, | 


— The Ambitions. 
be {The Over-baſbfal; 
ſhit The Glutton 

oo. The Sober or Temperate 

5 $7he Drunkerd. 
re 

are Cheſt — — 

ure, 

aan The 3 
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ry The excelſrve Gamſter. 
oo theſe way be added; The 2 23 


— — — „ N 


I 
S E. c r. 4. 


c FORTITUDE. 


ORT-IT U DE moderates the Paſſions of the 
Irafcible Appetite ; for this is the Vertue , which 
regulates the doul, upon the occurrence of thi 
troubleſome and difficult. Now, though there 
three kinds of Paſſtionin this Appetite, to wit, Hope, 
Audacity, and Anger, yet are the two latter the 
more violent, and the leaſt tractable; fo that this 
Vertue is more apparent, in Anger and Audacity, then 
it is in Hope, And whereas Audacity relates to Dan- 
gers, and particularly that which is moſt to be fear'd 
of any, to wit, Death; thence it proceeds, that molt 
of the Phil aſeign this Vertue to moderate 
chat Paſſion alone. But following the Order we 
have propos d to our ſelves, it is to be extended to 
all thoſe Paſsions, Nevertheleſs; before we come to 
treat of the Species of it, this obſervationis to be pre- 
mis'd, to wit, that there are three ſorts of Fortitude, 
that of the Jody, that of the Mind, and that of ibe 
Appetite, The firſt is purely natural; the laſt is ac- 
quir'd by Study and Reaſon; the other is partly na- 
tural , partly acquir'd, * All theſe three have two 
principal furitions, which are, to aſſault or ſer upon, 
ard oppoſe, Go 
i Now 
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Now as Anger is the ſtrongeſt, and ordinary 
f Paſſion of this Appetite, Meekneſs is 
in the firſt place, as being the Vertue, by which this 
paſſion is moderated. 


re are ſeveral Species 4 
Audacity, according to the ſeveral objeds v whi 
oblige it to attack or oppoſe. For, in attacking the 
other caſes, it is Audacity, or Confidence. But if it 
ſlight and contema great Dangers, it is tearmed Aſag- 


de 

ch 

e, 

he 

his 

en 

i. 

a þ 4 Peron of «ftrong ce 

ot 4 Perſon of a ſtrong Conſti- 

e tution of Body hath but bt Weak of Body 
* one contrary which is "Mb 
wi 1 ſirong Conſtitution of 

re- 


Mind hath alſo but one, dne of Mind 


4 which is . n 
4 The Meek or Conrteons — 1726 * 
0 

on, ¶ The Valiant The Raſh. 


The Coward, 
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The Bold 

The Aagnani mou, 
The Conftant 

The Patient 


The Perſeverant 


The Jaipudent. 


Timorons, 


The Preſumptuous 
The P, OE. 
CThe Unconſtant 
The = 


The Imp atient. 
25. Stupid. 


br Self-will d. 
be F aint · hearted 


How to know 


M E N. 


The Second B o o x. 


EA 


Of the Means whereby Men may 
be known. 


| ing, in the precedent Book, explicated 

1 the Nature of the Inc linations, the A- 

1 TERS tions of the 5, and the Habits, which 

— THE ART HO TO K Now 

ME N pretends it ſelf able to diſco- 

ver; our deſign call upon us now, to an examination 
_ 
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of — Mea, whereby this Knowledge is to be at. 
tain'd. | 

No, whereas it is impoſaible to come to the know. 
ledge of things obſcure , otherwiſe then hy that of 
thoſe which are already known to us, there is a ne- 
ceſsity, that if there be an Art, whereby may be 
taught what lies hid iy men, it qught to make uſe of 
ſome manifeſt and known means, between which and 
the things it would know, there ſhould be ſuch a 
rapport and connexion , as that ſome certain conſe. 
quenees might be drawn from the one to the other. 
And whereas there is not any rapport of this nature, 
other then whit is bett vcen the cauſe and irs effect, 
or the efſect and its cauſe, or between one effeRt and 
another., upon this account that both of them pro- 
ceed from the ſame ſource, it follows, that there are 
three means whereof this Arc may make uſe,to arrive 
at the end, which it propoſes to it ſelf and that it may 


diſcover a ſecret eſſect by the cauſe which is known 
to it, or an — — cauſe by a maniſeſt effect, and an 
unknown effect by another which is evident. And 
theſe means are called Signs , becauſe they denote, 
ſignifie, and deſign the things that are obſcure, 

Thus, when we know a man to be of a Tempera- 


ment Nan Melancholy , it may be ſaid, that he 
ncli 


ath an inclination to Sadneſs, in aſmuch as that 
Temperament is the cauſe of ſuch an Inclination , 
and then the cauſe is the ſign of the efſeck On the 
contrary, by the natural inclination which ſome man 
may haye to Sadneſs, it is preſum d, that be is of a 
Melancholick Temperament; ard in that caſe, the 
effect is the ſign of the cauſe. In fine, by the Timo» 
rouſneſs, which may be obſerv'd in boch theſe per- 
ſors, it way be judg d that they are Diſſemblers, in 


regard 
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regard that both Timorouſneſ and Diſsimulation 

from the weakneſs which attends the melan- 
cholick Temperament, and then it is, that the effect 
is Ggn of an eſſect. Now, ſince cauſes and eſſecb 
ſerve for Signs to the Art we treat of, the next thing 
to be known is, what theſe cauſes and eſſecti are. 


net; 1. 


What Canſes they are which ſerve for Signs. 


T is not to bedoubted but that the Cauſes , which 

contribute to the diſcoverv of men, muſt be ſuch as 
have an influence oyer Man, and are in him; that is, 
ſuch as cauſe ſome alteration in the Pody and Soul, 
and promote and change the actions of both. Of 
theſe there are two Orders , ſome are Internal ſome 
External. . 

The Internal cauſes are the Faculties of the Soul, 
the Temperament , the Conformation of the : 
Age, Nobleneſs or meanneſs of Birth, the Habits , as 
well Intellectual, as Moral, and the paſsions. The 
External are Parents, the Celeſtial Bodies , the Cli- 
mate, the Seaſons, Aliment , proſperous or adverſe 
Fortune, Example, Advice, Puniſhments, ard Re- 
wards, For all theſe Cauſes make different impreſ. 
fions upon Man, and according to the ſtrength the 
have, they produce in him different effects, and dil. 
poſe him to ſuch and ſuch actions. So that every Fa- 
culry of the Soul, every Temperament , every Age, 
every ſeveral kind of Birth, hath its proper . 
ons, its particular diſpoſitions, its inclinatiops, and 
averfions, 
* Parents 
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Parents do many times derive to their children 
thoſe qualities of bedy and mind, which are natural 
to themſelves; the Climate, Health and Sickneſs 
courſe of Life, Proſperity and Adverſiry , Good and 
Bad Example; in fine, the different aſpects of the Ces 
leſtial Bodies cauſe an alteration in the Body and 


Soul, imprinting in them divers qualities, and making | 


them inclinable co certain Actions. 


Art. 2. 
What the Effe&s are which ſerve for Signs. 


He Effeſts which proceed from theſe Cauſes are 

. alſo of two kinds; for ſome are Corporeal , o- 
thers, $ piritual. 

The Spiritual are the qualities of the mind; the 
Inclinations, the Habits, all the actions and motion 
of the Soul: for, that they have been numbred a. 
_ — „was 5 conſideration of the Effect 
which they produce; as here are ranked among 
the Effects. by reaſon of the 1 from which they 
proceed. Far inſtance , the Inclination which a man 
hath to Anger, is the cauſe of the Anger; but it is allo 
the effect of the cholerick Temperament, which gives 
birih to that Inclination | | 

The Cerporcal Effects conſiſt in the Bulk of the fi- 


ure of the parts, in the firſt and ſecond Qualities, in 

the Air of the Countenance , in the Carriage and 

motion ot the Body, as we ſhall ſhew more particu- 
larly hereaſter. 

do that upon cognizance taken of theſe Cauſes, and 

a knowledge of the power they have, ſome judgment 

may 
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be made of their preſent: or future effects; 
— on the other ſide, upon an qbſervation of the 
Effect:, and a knowledge ot that hereto they ought 
to be referred , the preſent or paſt cauſes _— 
gheſs'd at. Thus are they Signs one of the & 
and THE ART HOW TO K NOw MEN, 
hath a priviledge to make its advantage of them, in 
order co the performance of what it promiſes. 
But in regard all theſe Sigus create not an equal 
knowledge of the things where: o they are referr'd, & 
that ſome of them denote the ſame with more cet. 
tainty theri others, it is requiſite there ſhould be a 
careful examination taken of their Strength and 
Weakneſs , ſince that is the chiefeſt and moſt ſolid 
ground of this Art. 
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0f the Strength and 77 eakneſs of 
Signs. 


— —— 


Art 1. 


What Judgment is made by the Canſes. 
( 3==" ſpeaking , the judgment which is 


made by the Caules, is more uncertain then 

that which is made by the EffeRts, in regard 

chat from the knowledge of che cauſe of ſome thing 
| | it 


J 
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it does not follow , that it ſhould produce the effe&ir 
is imagin'd to do, by reaſon of divers obſtructions, 
which may in the production thereof : But 
when an is ſeen, it muſt of neceſſity be, that 
the cauſe did precede. Thence it comes, that the 
knowledge which is had of the Temperaments , by 
the marks they leave upon the Body, is more certain 
then that which is had of the inclinations by the 
Temperament, in aſmuch as theſe marks are the eſſech 


of the Temperament, and that the Temperamentiy 
the cauſe of the Jnclinations. | 


Arc. 3. 


Of the next Canſes. 


Oreover the cauſes are of two kinds; ſome are 
termed the Next Cauſes, others are Remote, 
From the former, a more certaine judgment may 
be deduced, in regard they bave a ſtricter copnexion 
with their effect. Accordingly, the knowledge 
which is had of the Temperament, better diſcovers 
the inclinations, then any thing that can be inferr'd 
from Birth, Age, or the Climate, &c, But there 
is not any Cauſe, from which there may be a more 
certaine judgment deduc'd of a mans actions, then 
the Habit: For he who ſhall know one to bea juſt 
ſon, will be the more apt to affirm, that upon 
uch or ſuch an occaſion, he will do an act of juſtice. 
Into this rank may alſo be reduced the Paſsions 
themſelyes, in reference to thoſe others which are 
wont to accompany them; for the Paſtions never 
march alone, and there is not any of them bit pro- 
duces 
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duces ſome others which either appear with ic, or fol- 


low it very cloſely, Thus — 2 Impatience, 
ä Anger; and therefore he who 
knows a man to be ſometimes tranſported with the 
latter, as 6 ty — to fall into the others. 
And this obſer vation is ſo conſiderable, that it makes 
way for the Nobleſt rule of all Phyſogwomy, whereof 
Ariſtotle is the author, and whieh he calls Sy legiſtick, 
—— of which we ſhall have occaſion to perk . 

cer, i n 

The Qualities or Endowments of the mind do alſo 
give a certain judgment of the good & bad producti- 
ons, which ſhall proceed from them. And it may be 
«firmed, that when ſome man ſhall conceive himſelf 
oblig d, out of the bent of his own inclination, to em- 
brace ſome opinion; or to ſpeak to ſome baſineſs, be 
will judge and diſcourſe of it, anſwerable to the o- 
pinion the world bath of his capacity and endow- 


ments, 


Art. 3. 


Of the Remote Canſes. 


A S to the remote Cauſes, if there were fo great 

certainty in Aſtrology as ſome imagine to 
ſelves, no queſtion but the judgments , which might 
be made upon conſideration of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
would be the moſt certain of any, But wedo not 
acknowledge ſo great a power in thoſe Bodies, as 
is attributed to them, and we can grant them, at moſt, 
but ſome ſmall advantage over the Climate , which 
ves ſome ground to judge of the Inclinations, upon 
accompt of the Temperament, whereof it is a Re- 
mote 
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mote cauſe as well as they, Age and Sickneſs may 
be put in the ſome rank. But good and bad Fortune, 
Nobleneſ or meanneſs of Birth, Examples (under 
which i comprehend Counſels, Advice, Rewards, and 
Puniſhments ) «fford but very doubttul conjeRares, 
Laſtly, the dea ſons and Aliment make the moſt uncer. 
tain judgments of any. 


* r Art. 4. 


What Judgment that is which is made by the 
_ Effects. 


A S to what concerns the diſcovery which may be 
poſe 


of the Cauſes hy the Effects, we axe to preſup 
the diſtin ion we have already made thereof, 
thatis; that of theſe latter, there are ſome Spiritual, 
ſome Corporeal. Nor genndly ſpeaking,the judg- 
ment which is made by the Cerporeal , is more cer- 
tain then that deducd trom the Spiritual, in as much 
as the former immediately proceed from the Tempe- 
rament, and the Conſormation of the parts, which 
are the Next Cauſes of the Inclinations; or t 
vix the effect) proceed from the Paſſion it fell, 
which produces them on the Body, when the Soul is 
ſtirr'd thereby. 
And as to the Spiritual, which are the Qualities or 
Endowments of the mind, the Indinations, the AQ 
ons and Motions of the Soul, and the Habits; as there 
are many ſeveral Cauſes , whereby each of then 
may be produc'd , ſo the judgment made thereof is 
the more indeterminate and uncertain, For the paſ 
ſion may be caus d by divers objects, u 
ne 


neſs of the Mind, by the {nclination, &c. In like 
manner, the Inclinmion may be the product of the 
Inſtin&, to the Temperament, ard of Cuſtome. The 
Habics alſo have di Principles as well as the 
Qualities of the mind, ſo that it — — 
preciſely to aſſigne the Cauſe, from which each of 
theſe Effect: proceeds, 

Now, ſince there may be a more exact know! 
deduced from the Cor poreal Effets , and that it a of 
them only that Phyſiognomy makes uſe, in order to 
the diſcovery of the lnclinations, it concerns us to 
engage upon a more careful examinatiorrof them, 
and to ſee what their number may be, what the cau- 
ſes thereof are, and what Strength and Weakneſs 
they have, that ſo we may judge, not only of the In- 
clinations, as Phyſhognomy does, bur alſo of the 
Qualities of the mind, the Paſfivns and Habits,which 
THE ART How TO KNOW MEN pretends 
it ſelf able to diſcover by them, : 


. 
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CMA. III. 
Of the Natural Signt. 


| N the firſt place, we are here to preſuppole, that 


there are two kinds of Effet, or Signs , which 
are imprinted on the Body. Of thele,one is the 
Natural, which proceeds from the conſtitution of the 
Body, and the other Elementary Cauſes: the other, 
the Aſftrolegical , which proceeds from the hon — 
a Tits . 
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Celeſtial Bodies, whereof Aetepeſcopy and Chir 
wancy make uſe. We ſhall hereafter examine, whe- 
ther there be any certainty in thoſe Sciences, and 
whether the Signs,upon which they have fram'd theit 
Rules, contribute any knowledge of the Incli- 
nations, the Paſsions , and the Habits, as they pre; 
tend to do, | 

As to the Natural Signs ; Ariftotle hath reduc'd 
them to nine Heads or Articles, which are theſe + 


1. The Motion of the Body, as the Gate, ih- 


Geſture, and Carriage of it. d 

2. Beauty, and Defbrarity. a 

3. Colour. 4 

4 The Air of the Countenance. ts 

5. The quality of the Ain. th 

6. The Voice. | th 

7. The Fleſhineſs of the Body. — 

8. The Figure 61 . 

9. The Lirgneſs Of the Tarte. Me 

All theſe Signs proceed from Internal or External <<: 
Cauſes, And this diſtinction is fo neceſſary, that it Be: 
makes in a manner, the whole difference there is be- ¶ uo 
tween thoſe which are advantageous and thoſe chat I Pr 
are otherwiſe, as we ſhall make appear. lou; 
The Internal Cauſes are, the Conformation of the © Mo! 
Parts, the Temperament and the Motive Vertue ; the I Non 
External are all thoſe things, which come from with. ¶ don 
our, and work ſome alteration in the Body; Thus If "anc 
man may phy either out of his natural Inclk I dpa 
nation, or out of Deſign , or through Weakneſs, _ 


Beauty and Deformity proceed from Nature, Ark 


2. 
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bce, or Accident, The Colour onght to be <onſo. 
nant to the Temperament; but the Air, and fach 
other hrs ap Her it. The Ait of the Counte- 
nance, and the Voice, the Skin, and rhe Flefhineſs of 
the parts, may receive alteration upon the ſame ac- 
count, . In fine, the Figure of the Parts t either Na- 
tural or Accidental, for a man may become crooked, 
and cramp-fhoalder'd, either by a Fluxion, or by a 
Fall, or by Nature. True it is, that, of theſe Si 

ſome are not ſo eaſily changed by the External Cau- 
ſes, as the Figure the Air of the Countenance , and 
Motion; but the Colour, the Skin, and the Voice, do 
caſily receive the impreſsions thereof. 

But ic being ſappor'd, as it is certain, that the In- 
ternal cauſes are thoſe which produce the moſt cer- 
rain Signs, we make this obſervation , That 
the Figure and Largneſs of the Parts proceed from 
the Conformation , the Temperament gives the Co- 
lour, the quality of the Skin. and the Fleſhinefs of the 
Parts; The particular kind of Gate, and the other 
Motions proceed from the Motive Vertue : But 
—— Voice. & the Air of the Countenance pro- 
ceed all theſe may Cauſes n > py 
Beauty conſiſting in a ſymmetry , jult propor- 
tion of the Members — Au and — the 
proportion from the Conformation; Co- 
lour, from the Temperament ; and the grace, from 
Motion, The Voice is anſwerable to the Conſormi- 
tion of che their Temperament, and the mo. 


tion of the Muſcles. In fine, the Air of the Counte- 
nance, and the Carriage of the Body, have their prin. 
on the Motion: for in the diſtur- 


cipal d 
bance of the paſſions the Air, which accompanies 
them , bee 
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the parts , reſulting from the diverſe motors they 
make .in. purſuit of Good and Evil, which movey 
the: Appetite, But that diſturbance of the Paſgion 
being calm d. and taken away, the Air, which remains 
fix'd on the Coumenance, relates to the Confermati- 
on and the I ament,as may be obſerv d in thoſe, 
who naturally bave the fame conſtitution and di ſpoſ 
tienof the Parts, with thoſe , which the Paſſion is 
wont to cauſe, 


Art. 1. 


Of the Difference of Signs. 


F. the Sigrs before. mentioned ſome are Con. 

mor, others Proper, The Commen Signs are not 
determinated to any one quality, but may ſignifi 
many; on the contrary, the Proper are determinated 
only to one. 

Moreover, there are ſome Signs, which, in a mar- 
ner, never ehange, as the Conformation , all the ref 
may be chang d. And among theſe laſt , fome are 
Stable and Permanent, others are T raufient, and con- 
tinue but a ſhort time. Thus thoſe which 
from Age and the Climate, are Stable; but ſuch a 
proceed from Sickneſs and the Paſsions, are of ſmall 
continuance. Fu 

From theſe Diſtinctions, ing may be 
duc'd, which may contribute 1 — of the 
Strength and Weakneſs of the Signs; for thoſe which 
proceed from external caufes do nat denote any 
thing certain, And of thoſe which the loternal ca 


ſes have produc'd, the Stable are ſigriſicaton of Per- 
manent 
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manent Ioclinations-, the others may poſgjbly,4 
note the preſent Paſsions, eee 
nations, unleſs. it be by accident 4 Ariſtels Tpeakd. 

Beſides, the ſigns which are the leaſt eaſily charng'd 
by the External cauſes, are the moſt certain; ſuch ds 
are the Figure, the Air of the Coyntenance, and Mo 
tion; but the Colour, the Skin, the Fleſhineſs of 
the parts, and che Voce, are conſequently the lefs 
certain. 

Whereto this may be added, that the Common 
Signs do nor fignific any thing certain, unleſs there he 
— proper Siga, whereby they ſhould be derermi- 
na ; 


= I ES aW 


F Art. 2. 


Of the Means aſſign'd by Atiſtotle to diſcover 
the efficacy of Signs. | 


A Riſtetle propoſes another Maxim , to find out 
the efficacy and certitude of Signs, For he af- 
firms, that, ſuch as are obſervable in the principal, 
and moſt excellent parts, are accordingly the moſt 
certain, and that, among theſe, the is the 'moſt 
conſiderable ,bur,in that, the Eyes challenge the pre- 
— 2 , the Forehead hat = _ face, — 
the Face, comprehending is 

Eyes. Next to the Head, are accounted the Breaſt 
and ſhoulders ; in the third place come the Arms and 
[<P The Belly is the laſt of all, and the leaſt conſi- 

rable 
But this Rule ſeems ſomewhat diſconſonant to the 
Maxims of Ariſtetle, nay indeed to Reaſon it ſelf. 
For he , who aligns the Hears for the principle of aff 
52 Actions: 
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Actions, as being that part, wherein he affirms the 


Paſions to be framed, have beftow'd the firſt 
hk Woh excellent place on the Breaſt, and not on the 
Head, and have maintain 


d, that the moſt certain 
fHgns of the Inclinations and Paſsions are derivable 
from that part, which encompaſſes the place, where 
they have their firſt birth. But it is to be obſerved, 
that Arifotle does not there paſs his jadgment, of the 
excellency of the parts, as a Philoſopher or Phyſician 
would de; he confiders them only upon this refle- 
ction, that the Paſtions are more diſcoverable m 
thoſe, then others. And accordingly , he the 
Arms and Leggs before the Belly , though they be 
much leſs excellent and lefs conſiderable, as to the 
eſſence and nature of the Animal. Now it is certain, 
that there is not any part, wherein the Pafsions are 
ſooner, and more apparently ebſervable , then they 
are in the Head: as we ſhall more particularly in 
the next Article, 


Art. 3. 


That the Paſſuns ane moſt apparent in the 
Head. 


2 firſt reaſon we ſhall give for the more re- 
markable manifeſtation of the Paſsions in the 
Head, is this, that they are not fram'd without che 
uſe of the Senſes ,- from which is derived the firſt 
knowledge of theſe things, that move the Paſsions, 
and that all of them, Touching only excepted, are 
placed in the Head. Add to this, that the Efimative 
Faculty, whoſe work it is to conceive thing 
whic 
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which are good and and gives the firſt ſhock to 
the Appetite , is in the Brain; and that the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of mind, which bave alſo a depen- 
dence on the ſame part, hath a great influence oye: 
the Inclinations and Paſsions, - For it is certain, 
Children, Sick perſons , and Women are ordinarily - 
enclin'd to Anger, outof pure weakneſs of mind, 43 
having not chat heat of blood and heart, which. is re- 
quiſite for a diſpoſition to that Paſgion. . 
e from the 
imprefion', which the Paſkiahs make on that. part. 
For as the Soul bath no other deſign in the motions 
lhe Appar, then to the Animal to the en- 
joyment Good, which ſhe conceives oexeſſary 
thereto, and to remove the Evil, whereby it may 


tion then others, they accor A 
diſcovery of the agitation ning pale * 


action: Then the Heart and Spirits are Mer J. as 
being the chief Organs of the ſenlitiye Appetite, nd, 


would really arrive at the enjoyment of the Good, 
and ſhun the Evil , ſhe A the parts deſign'd for 
that purpoſe, till at laſt, ſhe puts the whole body into 
motion, if ſhe he not n N 

| 3 50 
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do that it is to be hence obſer d, that the Heart 
0. ts ate thoſe parts of the body, which are firſt 
in the Paſſions, But the motion of the Heart 
2855 ſenſidle , 25 thar of the Spirics, which is imme · 
472 to be ſeen in the 2 Yo td 
they carty the” blood along wi 
arrival or departure whereof alcers f ig a moment, the 
colour and figure of the face, wbich Alteration hap- 
pers not to the othet parts, and that for two reaſons, 
One h, becauſe the make thelt rerontſe to 
the fic more a fy the 6 any of the other 


n this N «Senſes ate 

. Fr in Fer d of paciops chanriels, 
irjts m flow ceater quan- 

2 | wie 227 25 The . tha the 
pn ban of particular conſtitution, which Fr 

ele of the 9 7 Ns. For a 
deere unleſs it be ln che r bands, or the 
ſonls df che feet, the d may be ſeparartd ſtom rhe 
fen! But in the Fare They a are both W utiited dag 
chet, chat they tarinot be ſeparated one from 
ocher, without tearing and rendiqg itt. Whence it 
comes that the colour, which prozeeds from the mo. 
tion and quality of, the blood, is more matifeſt there, 
then in all the reſt of the body; avd this alſo ſo much 
the more, for that the aun there is very thn and de- 
licate; Which is hot co de found in the hands and 


N —4— it being ſhewn , that the Paſiions do 7. 
ly and more eaſily change the colour of the 
a, 4 * that of any of the other parte, it is to be 
maintain'd as certain that, in ſuch a caſe, it muſt be ] 


the place where they A ſoonel} : and moſt eyi- 


dently. 
© Moreover, whereas rlic Soul, being Altr'd, moves, 
not 
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5 — Heart, che Spititt, and Humour, but 
alſo thoſe parts, which move voluntarily; it is not to 
be queſtion d, but that thoſe which are moſt apt to 
motion are the firſt ſtirr'd by her, though their moti- 
on contribute but very little to the execution of her 
— 2 to what end ſet ves the wrinkling of the 
for the lifting up of the Eye-brows , and the 
widening of che noſtrils in the Paſſion of Anger g or, 
in Baſhſulneſa the caſting down of the eyes, bluſhing, 
and being out of countenance F And yet it is not to 
be doubted, but that all theſe morions from 
the diſturbance caus d by the Paſtion in the Soul, ind 
whereby ſhe is hurried , to make uſe of whatever 
ſtands in ber ay, though it be no advantage to her, as 
we laid before. 8 

_ — of —— , there — 

motion nor ſo 

their —— the Puſuoms, — re 
in the Head, Ariſtotio had reaſon to — it the firſt 
place, as to what concerns p ical Signs ; and 
to diſpoſe the eyes in che moſt excellent place therein, 
then to bring in the ſorehead, and ſo conſequently 
the others, for the reaſons we have alledged. | 
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it 


Art 4. 


7 That the Inclinations are moſt apparent in the 
he Head. 

be 

be ] T might be ſaid, that all this Diſcourſe does indeed 
vi- demonſtrate the appearance of the Paſsions more 


remarkably in the Face, then any where elſe; but that 
the ſame thing is not to be concluded as to the incli- 
P 4 narionss, 
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nations, and that all this alteration, and all rheſe mo. 
tions, Which are conſequent to the agiration of the 
Soul, are only tranſient 'Signs , incapable of denoting 
permanent diſpoſitions, ſuch as are thoſe of the Incli- 
nations and Habits. But we conceive it no inconſi- 
derable advancement to have ſhewn, that the Cha- 
racers of the Paſsions are principally apparent in 
that part of the Body, ſince that., | the 


ro 
rule of , whercof we ſhall ſpeak bereafter, 
thoſe who have the ſame air, which the Paſ- 
Lon cauſes, are incli to the ſame Paſzjon. 


However it may happen, if the Temperament, the 
Conformation efthe parts, and the Motive verxtue, be 
the cauſes of permanent Signs , it is conſequently 
certain, that there are not any parts, wherein the 
Formative vertue act more efficaciouſly , then it 
does in the Head , by reaſon of the excellency of its 
Operations, and its Organs; no , wherein the 
T can be more eaſily diſcover'd , by res- 
ſon of the particular conſtitution, which the skin is of 
in fine, no parts, wherein the motive vertue is ſtron- 
ger, and more free in its motions, ſince there it is in its 
proper ſcat and vigour, 

To theſe reaſons, this may be added, that the great 
variety ofthe organs, whick are in the Head, ſupplies 
us with a greater number of Signs , then any other 
part whatſoever, and that, Audacity and Fear taken 
away, a1 alſo ſome others which have on 
— there N not any Paſsion that leaves —1 —— on 

e parts, whereby the Heart is encompaſs d. So that 
without any further difficulty, we may allow the Head 
the preheminence , as to what concerns the Signs ob- 
ſeryable in phyſiognomy. *. 

n rt, 
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Art. 5. 


That the Inclinations are diſcoverable by the 
Arms and Leggs. 


1 may ſeem deducible from theſe laſt reaſons, that 
we are willing to allow the ſecond rank to the 
Arms and Leggs , and admit them to be the places, 
from which, next to the Head , there may be drawn 
ſach ehe as may pretend to moſt certainty , and 
whereof there are a greater number; and conſe- 
quently, that the Breaſt is not ſo conſiderable as they 
are, And indeed, if the Air of the Face, the Be- 
haviour , and motion, be more certain vigns then the 
Figure, as Ariftorle , in theſe words ſeems to affirm; 
loxuebripe is Toi; #3451, oh a4 mis xivions of & 
vers, placing the Figure after the Motions, it is cer- 
tuin, that they are much more apparent in the Geſtare 
and Gate, then in the Breaſt where it may be thought 
there is only the Figure to be conſider d. 

But we are here to call ro mind, what we have ſaid 
elſewhere, to wit, that che Paſsions may be conſi- 
der'd in their firft ſtirring ,- and in their execution, 
and that the execution is not alwaies conſequent to 
the ſtirring and emotion. Now the Arms and Legs 
are the principal organs in order to the execution of 
what the Appetite commands, and the Heart is the 
principle and ſource of the emotion. So that the 
marks which this latter gives are more univerſal, 
and more certain, then thoſe of the others, it bei 
affirmed , that the Heart is alwaies mov'd in the Paſ- 
lions,and that every Paſsion comes not to execution. 

| [ 
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I add further, that the Breaſt and Shoulders have 
alſo their particular carriage and motion , as well as 
the Arms; beſides, that the motion of the Arms, and 
the manner of Going, may be chang'd by cuſtom, 
whereas the fame thing cannot be ſaid of the Figure 
of the Breaſt , which alwaies denotes the Tempera- 
ment of the Heart, and, conſequently, the lnclina- 
tions, And as for Ariſtetle, we are to affirm, that he 
does not make any compariſon between the Air of 
the Countenance,and Mation , and Figure; but he 
compares theſe three together with the other $i 
us, for example, the Colour, the Voice, the q 
of the Skin, and the Fleſhby parts, which no doubt 
are much leſs certain then the former, as we (aid elſe- 
where. So that it is to be maintain u, as maniſeſt, that 
the moſt excellent place, from which the mot re- 
markable Signs of Phyſiognomy are to be drawu is 
the Head; tbe next to chat, the garu which encloſe 
——— — e l ben 

, the Belly. For t i 
—— the precedence with the Arms, — 
of the many Signs found therein, eſpecially as to whit 
concerns the Temperament ; yet it w-moſt certain,that 
modeſty does not eaſily permit that part to be tonſis 
der d, whence it muſt needs follow, that the Sigris'are 
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fo much the leſs manifeſt , whereto may be added m 
this alſo, that they do not principally denote the ope- ¶ w 
rations of the ſenſitive Soul, but only of the Vegeu : ¶ wh 
tive, and that it is only by accident, that it makes any ¶ the 
bgnification of the oiber. ter 
| ext 
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Art. 6. 
From what places the Signs are taken. 


Tt moſt conſiderable places from which the Signs 
re to be taken, are, as Arifotle affirms, thoſe 
TY - oi. vine imwoimia vie mt, In quibus 
ſapientia mult e apparentia fit ; whach aſſertion may 
be explicared two ways. The former, that the parts 
where Wiſdom and Modelty ought to be molt appa- 
reqt; are thoſe whicti diſcover the moſt certain marks 
of the lnclinations. So that the air of the countenance, 
me carriage of deportment of the Body, making 
tincipal diſcovery of Wiſdom ima man, it is ac- 
cord; "ly from thoſe places, that we are to derive the 
moſt aſſured Signs of Phyſiognomy. For, as Prudence 
brings along wich it a general diſpoſition co all the 
other Vertùes; So, on the other ſide, Imprudence 
inxeſts a man with a ſuſceptibility of all ſorts of Vices 
and.Irtiperfetions, So that the places, where thoſe 
two qualities are moſt remarkable, muſt of necefiity 
furniſh us with the Signs of all the other Inclinations. 
" The ſecond Explication of that Aſſertion, and, in 
my judgment, the better, is, that the external parts 
W f the Soul ſeems to Nand molt in need, 4 
wherein ſhe imploys the more art and conduct, whe- 
ther as to the framing of them,” or keeping them at- 
ter they are fram'd, are thoſe from which we are tg 
extra& the moſt certain Signs of the Inclinations. The 
reaſon, this, that the Soul, making a faller diſcovety 
of ber ſelf, and, in ſome ſort, more manifeſtly pro- 
ducing her ſelf in thoſe parts, than in the 2 in 
| e 
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them alſo make a greater diſcovery of her Inclinati- 
ons, Now, it is generally acknowledg'd, that there 
are not any, wherein her cares, her conduct, and her 
induſtry are more apparent, than in the eyes, and in 
thoodur pare-of the Head, inmogant that all the 
Senſes, nay, Reaſon it ſelf, are aße therein; and, 
next to them, in the Breaſt, upon chis account, that 
it comprehends the ſource of life, and that the A 
petite hath irs reſidence there; And laſtly, in 
Arms and Lepgs, as being the inſtraments of voluv- [ 
tary motion, which, next to Sentiment, is the nahleſt 
quality of the Animal. | 
From the precedent Diſcourſe, it is eaſily ſeen, 
that there cannot be an aſſured judgment made of the 
Soul's Inclinations, otherwiſe than by the proper and 
permanent Signs, and that theſe are commonly drawn 
from the Figure, the Air of the countenance, the 
Motions, and the Fleſhy parts of the Body, 80 that 
among the Signs propos d by Arifetle, the Figure, 
and Air of the countenance have the firſt place, Then 
follows the Motion, in as much as the Animal dog 
not move, but anſwerably to the motion of yet 
8 


petite; and ſo it is eaſie to judge, of what 

the Appetite is, by Motion, which is one of its ef 
ſects. The fleſhy parts of the body have the third 
place, in regard they denote the matter, whereof the 
body conſiſts : Now, every matter requires its pat 
ticular form, and ſo, by the qualities of the matter, 
the qualicies of the form may be known, The Skin 
and Hair come next, in as much as they are certain 
diſcoveries of the fleſhineſs. In fine, Colour and by | 
the Voice bring uß the Rear, and have the laſt pert, to \ 
in regard they may be eaſily alter'd, eſpecially the Yreſe 
Voice, which is chang d in a moment, hy che Paſli- 
Ons, 
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ons, by the leaſt fluxion, and by an hundred other 
ſuch accidents, 


BOPPRRESLEREGR 
CRAxr. IV. 


Of the Rules, which Phyſiognomy 
hath fram'd upon the natural 
he in order to the diſcovery 


the Inclinations. 


taken diſtinctly one from the other, afford us 

not a very certain judgment of what we would 
deduce from them; and that it is requiſite , there 
ſhould be a concurrence of ſeveral of them, to make « 
perſect denoration of what we would diſcover therby; 
ſo Phyſiognomy hath reduc'd them into diver Claſſet, 
wherein are comprehended all thoſe which have any 
relation tothe ſame end and ſigniſication. And the 
number of theſe Claſſes is drawn from four rapports 
and reſemblances, which may be betweenMen & other 
things , it being cenceivable, that one man may have 


8 S all the Signs, whereof we have treated, 
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deſign, do further diſcover the initials of that Science, 
and the improvements it hath made, in ſeveral Times 


and Ages. 


Art. I. 
Of the Progreſs of Phyſiognomy. 


[ Conceive then, it may be laid down, as 
thing not queſtion'd, that Phyſiognomy had it 
innings and advancements, as the other Science; 
had, which have not of a ſudden, and, as it were, at 
the firſt ſtarr, nor yet in the ame Age, attain'd the 
perfection and accompliſhment, whichTime and after 
experiences have brought them to. And it is very pro- 
bable, that the firſt obſervations made thereof, were 
taken from the effects, which the Paſſions produce it 
the countenance , and that it having been obſery'd, 
that a Man tranſported with Anger, or caſt down by 
ſadneſs, had his countenance in ſuch or ſuch a poſture, 
ſome obſervant Perſon inferr'd the hkelibood there 
was, that thoſe who naturally had their countenancs 
ſo, were accordingly inclin'd to the ſame Paſſion, 
For this manner of judging of the Inclinations 5 
more conſonant to common and the moſt eaſic 
to be obſerv'd. Afterwards there was taken into 
conſideration the reſemblance which may be between 
men, and other Animals, and a judgment was made 
of the conformity of their Inchnations, by the te 
ſernblance there was between them. Then was there 
notice taken of that which is between the Sexes ; and, 
at laft, that between men of different Climates, For 
it is certain, that the Sexes, in each Species, bave the 
Figure of the Body and the Inclinations different, 
ay 


«. 
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as well as men of differem Climares , and chat if there 
be a reſemblance, as to Figure, between any two of 
them, there ought to be alſo the ſame, as to their 
Indinations. 


Art. 2, 


That the Syllogiſtical Rule was added by 
Ariſtotle. 


12 far went the Antient phyſiognomy. To theſe 
he obſervations Ariſtet le hath ſince added the Ruls 
r. hach be calls Syllegiftica/, Now though the rules 
„wich the antient Protefſors of hyſognomy made uſe 
.re i of were not bad, yet were they not certain enough, to 
. in WI cltabliſh a Science upon them, in regard they did not 
employ them all in their judgments, nay, indeed us'd® 
them not as they ſhould have done, and that 
wanted the Sy llegiſtical Rule, without which, the other 
ae deſectve. And thence it came, that Arifetle found 
fault with them, and hath ſhewn, by ſolid reaſous, 
that there was no certainty in their Science, 


Art. 3. 


The defect of the firſt Rule of Phyſiognomy. 


Or as to what concerns the fieſt means, which they 
call apparent Conſortflity or Reſemblance,ime + 
ua, they minded not, that there are many contraryin. 
ions, which cauſe the ſame conſtitution of coun- 
lance, as, for inſtance, f ortitude, and lmpudence;, 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the Air of countenance is chang'd in ama- 
ment, according as the Soul is mov d; and ſo a man 
naturally ſad, may expreſs a cerrain cheerfulneſs in his 
countenance, upon the occurrence of ſome agreeable 
object. In fine, this Rule is very imperſect, and 
we the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy to too narrow 
ts. * 


Art. 4. 
The defe&iveneſs of the ſecond Rule. 


Tz ſecond Rule, which they draw from the re. 
# ſemblance there may be, between Man and 
other Animals, is yet more doubtfull, Ir con. 
ſidering the manner, how they made uſe of it. For 
there is not any man, as Arifforle affirms, who hath an 
abſolute reſemblance with any ether Animal whatſo. 
ever, but onely in ſome particular part; and there is 
ground to doubt, wherher any one part is capable of 
creating a judgment of an Inclination, proper to the 
whole Species. Secondly, it is to be conſidered, that 
there are few Signs proper and peculiar to any one 
Species, and chat there be many common ones; and 
therefore the reſemblance winch is made between: 
man and ſome other Animal, by the common Signs, 
will be deſectiye, and ſignifie nothing, ſince it may 
be alſo made to another different Species, Nay, 1 
the reſemblance be made by Signs | 1 
Species, there will ſtill be reaſon — — whether 
thoſe Signs do determinatelydenote ſuch an Inclinati- 
on, ſince it is to be conceiv'd, every Animal hath fe 
veral others, Thus the Figure, proper to a Tygre 

to 
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we ought to tonfider ſeveral perſons who have the 
— — habit, — —— for — Fot - 
titude, and mark, in what parucular 8 ee ; 
and it (hall be found, that — lanes ill be 
in theſe particulars, in having the mounh large, and 
the extremities thick and ſtrong. Then you are to 
make your refleftion on thoſe Creatures, which are 
known to be naturally ſtrong, as Lions, Bulls, Eagles, 
and Tigres, and finding that all theſe kinds of Ani - 
mals have thoſe parts after the ſame manner, it will 
be very probably judg'd, that they are the marks 
Strength or Fortitude. 
But this is not yer ſufficient, it is further requilite, 
that we examine, whether there may not be ſome 
other Creatures, which, though they be ſtrong, yet 
have not, thoſe marks : far it there be bot, the Sign is 
certain, otherwife, ſome doubt may be made of it 
And che fame cout ſe is to be taken, in order to the 
diſcovery of all the other Inctinations. But after what 
manner foever we. may make uſe of this Rule, yet is it 
not of extent enough, to perform what 7 hw made 
out by phyſiognomy, in regard there are but very 
few Creatures, whereof we can have the know. 
of their particular inclinations, and the Figure of 
parts correſpondent to thoſe Inchnations. So that it 
it is then only to be accounted certain. when it is cor 
firmed by the others, and particularly by the Syllo-N -* 


giſticyl Role ,which ſuppller the defett of theſe four, 
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An. 6. be, 
* the Syllogiſtical Rule . * 


N Ow, this Syllogiſtical Rule denotes the preſent 
VN inclinations and paſfons, ina way contrary to 
the others, in 2s much as it does not requite proper 
digt, but, ſrom an inclination and a paſſion known 
by thoſe marks, it deduces the diſcovety of another, 
which hath not any. And this Rule = groundet ok 
the connexion there is, between the] tions, the 


7 


Py 
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- Habirs, and the Paſſions. For one being the effe& of 
yet the other, it may be judged, that a man hath an in- 


clination to ſuch a paſſion or habit, though there be 
en ot any Sign proper thereto, and which may make 
any diſcovery of it, as being onely known, that the 
man bath that which is the cauſe of this. Thus hayi 
once known. a man ia tinotoua, it may He 


hach a natural inclipgtion jee, and 
— ok. ently thar he is Nad d. ö of 
"WY artifices and diſſimulation; that dis f cauſes 
op et ſeat wh ora mileſs e r 
„chat it renders m diſtry ag 9 
— of belief, a bad friend, . riſtet gives an 
io example of this kind of Judgment, affirming, that, 
— if a man be ſubject to Anger, and of ſmall ſtature, he 


is Envious. But I conceive there is an errour in the 
Text, and that inſtead of juxp)s, which figni ſien little 
it ſhould be read mxg35, which is as much as frowyrd, 
bumourſome, and one who is not pleaſed at any 
thing, as we ſhall ſhew in its ce, 8 * 
As to the other four rules, thoſe which are taten 
for the Air of the countenance, and the reſemblance 
22 there 
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there may be between the Sexes, are the moſt certain, 
and the moſt generally acknowledg'd. For there is 
hardly any Siga but may be referr'd to them, as 
Ariſtotle affirms ; , 4 Tyr: Ala N ore dragh- 
gory et Th , x; os hr & Nu That of 
the Climates is more generall then the other, which 
is taken from the re of Animals: but it is 
not ſo certain, in regard that all thoſe who are of the 
ſame Climate, are not of the ſame Temperament, and 
have odt the ſame Conformation of parts; aud there 
fore this is — 1 conſequence, that becauſe a 


ff 


| 

man is born in Greece, he muſt be vain, uneonſtant,and | 
a lyar : and ſoof the reit. | 

U 

„%%% %%% || * 

CHae. V. ; 

Hfter what manner THE ART | « 

HOW TO K NOWhF: 

MEN, makes uſe of the ff » 

d 

Rules of Phyfognomy. - 

- — 01 

Art. t. E 

How the ſaid Art makes uſe of the firſt Rule of t 

that Science, * 

Hus have we given an account of the Means : 


which phyſiognomy makes uſe of, in order to 
the diſcovery of the Inclinations, and _ 
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dhe Art we teach ought alſo to employ, in proſecuti- 


on of the ſame deſign. But beſides that there are ſome 
others befides „and chat it hath many more 
ings to diſcover than the other, it will not propoſe 
its Rules nakedly ,as phyſi hath done, bur eſta» 
— — thereof, before they be reduced 
When therefore the firſt Rule tells us, that thoſe, 
who naturally have the ſame Air, and the ſame Cha- 
rafters attending the motion of a Paſſion, are in- 
din'd to the ſame paſſion; it is to he noted, thut the 
nd on which this Rule is eſtabliſhy'd, is the know- 
ſedge of the CharaQers of the paſſions. For, ir were 
to no , to aGirm, that he, who naturally hath 
the of Anger, is inclin'd to Anger, it it 


pourtraiture 
every paſſion in particular, to the Air and Fi- 
gure it gives to allthe parts of the Body, and all the 
motions it excites in the Soul. For, beſides what it will 
contribute to the defign the Art hath to make known 
the paſſions, which cannot remain ſeeret after ſo ma- 
ny indici« given thereof; It will alſo, by that mean; 
declare thoſe which are conſequent one to another, 
ry — — there is — — — 
0 8 iſtical Rule b egreez, et 
rule —— the diſcovery of the paſſions, It muſt 
therefore divide the Treatiſe of the Characters, into 
two and twenty Chapters, whereof the firſt eleven 
ſhall treat of the Simple Paſſions, comprehendi 
among them Deſire, Laughter, and Weeping ; 
— 


the other eleven ſhall treat of the irt Pa 
cording to the order we have ſet down before, 


Q 3 Art, 
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43 en 1 Art. 2. 
ee liel of the ſecond Bule.. * -- 

$to the ſecond rule, which teaches, char hoſs: 


' men, who have ſome parts reſembling tboſs of 
ſeme other have the fame Inclinations 


with thoſe Creatures + ir is to be md, whar 


cheament, that fufficient obſervaniors 
— them, or chat they are at too 
great a diſtance ſrom che nature of man, as Inſecti, 
Serpent, Fiſhes, 6. —— cher eſore in bis phy- 

hath d upon twenty ſeven, to wr, 
footed Beaſts, and ſeaven Volatiles. The 
are the Lion, the Panther, the Horſe, the 
the Aſs, the Dog, the Wolf, the 
— — the Ape, the Fox, 
Frog; The other are, the Eagle, 
the Cock, the Raven, the Quail, Sen- 
ſmall Birds, Others have added to theſe, 
Owl, and the —.— it is therefore requiſite, 
ſhould be ſo many Chapters deſign'd, 
muſt be treated, of the natures of theſe Animals, and 
eſpecially of thoſe parts of them, whereto- thoſe of 

have any reſemblance, and of che Incli- 
vations they denote, 
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Art. 3. 


How the ſaid Art makes nſe of the third 
Rule. | 


$ to the abird Rule, which Chews, chat he, who 
hach any ſemblance to Men of ſome other Cli- 
mate, hack the fame [nclinations as they have , this 
is grounded on the Figure of the Body , and fuch In- 
clinatiom of the Soul, as that Climate cauſen. But in 
aſmuch as the Climate is to be confider'd , not only 
by the poſition of the Heavens, but alſo by the nature 
the Soil, by thagcituation, by the Winds reigning 
there, it is requiſite in the fü place to treat of that 
Conſtitution of the Body, and the Inclinations, which 
a hot, dry, cold, or moiſt Climate may cauſe , and 
aftÞrwards of thoſe , which may proceed from a 
moiſt, or dry, fruitful or barren foil In the third 
place, of that which is conſequent to the ſituation, as 
it is oriental or occidentai ; . high,or low; maritime, 
or mediterranean. In fine, what contribution may 
be made thereto by the ſeveral Winds, Eaſt , Weſt, 
North and South. 

Thence it muſt deſcend to the Figure and Man- 
ners of thoſe Nations, which depend partly on theſe 
cauſes,partly on the original of the people themſelves, 
whereof they ſtill retain ſome tincture, as alſo on 
the good or ill fortune which hath attended them, 
and cauſes them to change their ſormer diſcipline, 
and their ancient courſe o life This Treatiſe muſt 
needs be long , and will require great pains to bring 
it to a period. For, beſides that there muſt be ſome 
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reaſon given of the particulay Figure of every People, 
and its Inclinations, which is a thu very hand todo, 
ie muſt alſo give an account of the Laws , which are 


proper thereto, in r that the Law. as Plato 
finding out of Truth; all forts of Laws, 
not convenient for all manner of Nations, but only 
fuch as are conformable to their natural diſpoſitions 
and be who hath lighted gn char Conformiry and 

r met with Truth, But how- 
ere it may be, this Diſcourſe is to be divided into ſo 


| ers, as there gre Climates, and thoſe ſyb- 

divided again into fo Seftions, as there be Na. 

——— —— 
Art. 4. 


How the ſaid Art makes fe of the ſmerth 
Axle. | . 


* 


He fourth Rule teac u. That thoſe men who 


hare countenances 2 
2 —— ——— — 
as they have, and on the contrary. This is proun- 
ded on the Beauty, which is peculiarly anſwerable 
to either Sex, as alſo upon the inclinations, which are 
natural to each of them. It — 1s 
there ſhould be a diſcourſe concerning Beauty 


thatit ſhould be divided into two Treatiſes ; whereof 


the former fhall ſhew bow all the parts ought to be 
made which frame the Beauty of Man, and the In- 
| clinations attending it. And the other is to give 2 
partienlar account of the parts whereof the Beauty 
of the Woman conſiſts , — 
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— rhe All — — 
0 ing no twenty five parts 

in each Ser, whereby they are reprefented as dit 
fering one from the other; the Colour and propor. 
tion, which ought to he between them, being compres 


Art, 5. 


Why The Art how to know Men treats of the 
Temperaments, 


Ut in regard theſe two laſt Rules are principally 

rounded on the Temperament, before we — 
to the examination of gbem, it is requiſite thert᷑ 
ſhould be a previous Treatiſe of the Temperament, 
and a diſcovery made of the Inclinations, which each 
of chem cauſes in the Soul, and the Figure jt gives to 
the parts of the Body. And this is to be done in 
two Chapters, wherof the firſt ſixteeryſhal treat of the 
—— which are conformable to the whole 
Body; and the other thirtyſix, of thoſe of the Noblet 
parti. For there are ſome principal temperaments cot. 
reſporident to the four Humoars, when they are only 
predominant, to wit, the Sanguine, the Cholerick; 
the Melancholick, and the Flegmatick ; then each of 
theſe hath ſome one of the other humours predomi- 
nant under it, as the Cholerick- Sanguine, the Melan- 
cholick- Sanguine,&c. and that makes up the numbet 
of ſixteen, In fine, every noble part is either tem. 
perate, or hor, cold, dry, or moiſt, or is hor 
moiſt, bot and dry, cold and moiſt, cold and dry. 80 
that there being four noble parts, and each —— 
2 7 | ying 
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having nine differerces of Temperaments, all put to- 
gether, make up two and fifty kinds of Temperament 
which muſt be known, in order to a judgment of the 
Inclinations. 

Art. 6, 


That there are other Rules belides thoſe of Phy- 
frognomy , whereby the Inclinations may be 
diſc over 'd. - 


Hus is it, that The Art how to know Aden makes 

uſe of the Rules of Phyſiognomy, for the diſco. 
very of the Inclinations, and how, upon ſmall founs 
dations, it deſigns the greateſt ſuperſtructure, where- 
of Science ever attempted the carrying on. But it 
does not think chat ſufficient, as baving added thereto 
ſome other means whereof Phyfiognomy makes no 
advantage. For, beſides that it makes the very effects 
of the [nclinations to contribute to the diſcovery. of 
them, to wit, the deſire of doing the actions, and the 
pleaſure there is in doing them often , it being 3 
thing out of all diſpute, that if a. perſon be obſet vd 
to be often deſirous to do the ſame thing , or that he 
does it many times with a certain pleaſure, it is a cer- 
tain ſign of the Inclination he hath thereto, Beſides 
this, 1 ſay, it very advantageouſly makes uſe of the 
remote caules , . we have made mention be. 
fore, for though the judgments, which may Be de- 
daced from them, be not abſolutely certain , yet do 
they either fortifie or weaken thoſe , which proceed 
from the next cauſes, which are, as we ſaid , the li- 
ſtint, rhe Temperament, and the Conformation of 
the parts, Accordingly, if a man be of ſuch a Tem- 
perament 
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and Conformation , as may be propet for 
courageous actions , and that he be withall a perſon 
well deſcended, that he be young, ſottunate, and rich, 
that be have ſome military imployment, and that he 
be of a warlike nation, it is certain, that the judge · 
ment which may be made of bis being inchrꝰd to cdu. 
rageous actions ſhall be more creditable, then if cheſe 
circumſtances did not occur. 

Bat if wich that fortunate Conſtitxtion, be be of $1 
mean extraction, if be be poor and unforrunate , a 
ſtricken in years, it be be of a Proſęſſion that abates 
bis courage, and keeps it down if b be of a Climate 
over- hot, or over- moiſt, the Inclination which Na- 


wee fark d en lum to ci usedom 
much weakned by theſe gauſes, how rempte ſo- 
ever they may be, N hy, vg bur to be made 
thereof ought to be the more reſerv'd. 

It is chereſote neceſſary that there ſhould-he 4 
previous knowledge of the Inclinations, which 
theſo cauſes produce, that they ; ſhould be m- 
par d together, and that it be examin'd how ſar chey 
fortifie or weaken the others. Whence it comes chat. 
haying treated of the Inclinations of rhe Inhabitants 
in general, it muſt diſcourſe of thoſe of Children. 
Young perſons, perfect Men, and Old men. Thence 
it muſt deſcend to the Moral Cauley , which are in 
number ſeventeen, to wit, Nobleneſs and Meanneſs 
of Birth, Wealth and 1 and Sub- 
jection, Proſperity and Adverſity, and the courſe of 
Life, to wit, the Art Military, Medicine, Mulick, 
Hunting, Dancing, Philoſophy , Mathematicks, the 
ſtudy of the Laws, Oratory and poetry, obſerving the 
Inclinations and Manners which accompany each of 
theſe Profeſſions : ſo that this will be the work of 

| | one 
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one and twenty Chapters. And after all theſe dif. 

iſitians, it may well be confident, that it is able to 
iſcover, not only the preſent Inclinations , but alſo 
thoſe which are paſt , and thoſe which may yet be ta 
come, through the change, which either bath been, 
or ſhall be made, in the emperament and the Maral 
Cauſes. 


PÞEEÞ$$$$$ („( 
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How the e diont and Motions of 
tbe Soul are known. 


He next work of our Art bow to know Aden 
| muſt be, to ſhew how the actions and mo- 
tions af the Soul are to be known, we mean 
not thoſe which are evident and manifeſt , for it were 
ridiculous to give Rules, to find out, whether a Van 
be in Anger, when he is ſeen tranſported with the 
tury, which that Paſſion inſpires ; or whether he be 
fad, when be complains,and laments, and ſeeras to be 
over- whelm'd with affliction. But in regard there 
are ſome Paſsions, which are to be foreſeen before I; 
they are framed, and that of thoſe which are ſo, there . 
are ſome that are not produc'd to any great beight,s | 
tred: that ſome of them are theatrical feig- 
ned as thoſe of Flatterers ; Nay, that there are ſome & 
cloak'd with contrary 4 , as when a man E 
would have it thought he loves another — 
l 
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though be bates him; when one makes ſhew of u 
certain joy, when be hath much ado co ſmother bis 
grief, in &ne, Deſigns cloſely carried on, ſecret Adis 
ons, the unknown Authors of known actions: All 
„ | theſe things, 1 ſay, are the main ſubject of the Art 
_— of, und the Rulexit gives for the knowledge 
of And no doubt but there are ſuch Rules, 
lince there is not any thing conſiderable fram'd in the 
" Mind , which may not be di d « gry wc 
nance, by a mans Words, by the Eſſetts, and fore 
Circurſtances,from which there may o 
be d. 


leaſt, vety probable conjeRures 
f Art 1. 
That there are two kinds of Actions. 


en B it obſerved then, that there we generally ſ 

en xd p in, 
and ſuch as appear to be; others, deceitful, and 
doak'd with dilsimulation. All the difficulty to be 
overcome in the ſormer, is, to diſcover the end for 


A hich they are done. For, in every Action, there is 
be aies the apparent and manifeſt motion, which is 
ure de matter, and us it were the body of the Action; 


oder gn apes we rad 


— h Soul of the Action, and that is ever obſcure 
ay idden, Thus when there is a necefsity of 
”” painſt the Enemies of the State , the act of fighti 


. Ts the matter of the Action, and is evident; but the 
nd and Intention of it is a ſecret, in regard it is not 
wn, whether it be for Honour. or Advantage, 
hether it be done out of foree or by example, — 
There 
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There will be therefore a particular Chapter for dif- 
covery of the Ends and Intentions of the Actions, - ; 


Dae Bo 
| Of Diſſimulat ion. 

0 
§ concerning the etber Actions, which ate ill 1 
A cloak: d and cover d with Diſsimulation, the dil. | 
covery of them is much more difficult, for that diff. [ 

culty occurs not only in the body of the Action, but 
alſo in the End of it, which is ſhrowded in divers pre: 
tences. And among Actions, the External may bel 0 

diſguvis'd under contrary appearances, and the Inter- 
nal, which are the Thoughts and the Paſsions, may be E 
eaſily diſſembled. Beſides „Diſeimalation inſinuate WY w 
it ſelf into the Words, the Countenance, ard the Ef. fi 

ſects, whether it makes iti advantage of them diſtin, 
Iy, or altogether, as we ſhall ſhew more at large inth I fa 

Treatiſe of Diſimulation. 

Now the means, whereby the Art, we teach WW ta 
m; 


* to the diſcovery of it, are twelve in num 


7. 1 

The firſt is, to examine the diſaimulation by it (elf, 
and to ſee whether there be any likelibood or pro 
bability, the thing ſhould be as it is pretended , whe, 
ther the eountenance of the Diſſembler belyes Is 
words, and whether the F fſects are conſonant, or con- 
traty one to another. 

The ſecond, to oblige him who hath, been caught 


in it, to diſcover. it bimſelf by fair, words and per the 
ſuaſions, Ne * 


3-To oblige him to jt by puniſhuments, 


* 


4˙ N 
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4. By Rewards. 4 
. roduphber—ean iP 
Dy at ing ol ſuture puni y 
miſcoof — oo 

7. By —— 

8. By Wine and Good · fellow hip. 

9. By a conſgleration of the perſon who acts, as 
7 

ve the r e, or 
be a — 2 —— , whether he be · an inferiour 
perſon who » KC, 

10. By a like conſideration of the perſon againſt 
whom the dißimulation is ated, as whether he be 
one who is dreaded, whether a Prince, Maſter, &c. 

11, There is yet a further way of diſcovering the 
Diſsimulation, by a ſudden motion of ſome Palsion, 
which breaks forth, and betrayes what is in the Soul, 
ſuch as way be that of Anger. 

12, The ſame diſcovery may be made by a ſudden 
ſally of Joy. | 

And upon all theſe ſeveral means, there are cer- 
tain particular Rules, which ſhall be explicated in fo”. 
many Chapters, 


Art. 3. 
Ho AGions may be foreſeen. 


Ut we now come to examine, whether there be 
any Rules, whereby the Actions of the Mind, and 

the Paſſions of the Soul, may be ſoreſeen, before they 
are fram'd; and whether it may be affirm'd, that, upon 
ſuch. or ſuch an occaſion, a man will have rational 
Sas appre- 
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apprebenſions, ib he ſhould chance to be tranſported 
with Anger; or fall into Fear, &c. As to the Actions 
of the Mind, as they muſt be neceſſarily conformadle 
to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the Faculties, where- 
by they are produc'd; fois it certain, that a man, 
who ſhall have the organs , ſubſervient to thoſe Fe- 
culties, well-or:Aldiſpos'd , ſhall have or bad 
10ns oP tlie mind. and that it may be affur'd, 
that, when he ſhall be oblig'd to the reception 6f 
ſome ſentiment , or to ſpeak of ſome affair , be will 
judge and ſpeak of it, according to the capacity; 
which the world was perſuaded he had, as we have 
faid elſewhere. The Habit and Inclication do the 
like; ſor if it be known a man is Juſt , Magnificent, 
Valiant, &c. it will be undoubtedly ſaid, that, when 
any occaſion ſhall preſent it ſelf, his ſentiments will be 
conſonant to the Vertue and Inclination he hath; 


Art 4. 
How the Paſſions may be foreſeen. 


Ut as to the Paſſions , there cannot ſo certain a 
judgment be made of them, and it may ny 
probably be ſaid, that a man will be tranſported wi 
Anger, and ſuffer himſelf to be carry'd away with 
vanity, or ſome other Paſſion, in regard that Ret 
ſon and the Study of f hiloſophy may keep hig in, 
and correct the diſpoſitions which he might have rd 
thoſe Paſſions. 1 
Nay, there is this further conſideration to h made 
in reſerence to theſe motions, that they ate fold, 
be firſt m6. 
tors 
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primary, and ſecondary. The primiry or 


g | 
very hard, that the Habit mould be fo | 
it divert Nature from thoſe firit aſſaults, and 
thac weng comexion,which is berween che in 
— — | 
We are to make this further obſervation thar,of thy 
par ety erm ef coy te Com 
are 
qi & kd of the ſortner. a man is 
On ens Ange 22 
cher which hath poſſeſs d ir 1 1 
whereto are referred all the pm which 
are framed afterwards, us  Inſolence,Ob. 
ltinacy,&c. alike manner, , or Grief is he 
predominant Paſſion in him who is aMicted , but 
Fear, Languor, Sloath, Superſtition, are its Atten- 
bane Puſſiog In fie, than Y anc oy anc eſ.chem 
; wheoit ia fam d in 22 2 
— — its aſſiſtance * 
Predomingnt paſuon Ir 


in 
„ 


ſome, w 


the knowledge had of the former more 
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followit.) Whence it may be thenee inferr d, chat 
certain, and 


that. of the contiogem el. 
vers therefore tonclude, that there are two waies, 
incipally, whereby future Paſsons may be or 
to wit, ihe laclination, and the Connexion tum 
is between the Paſoions, 
the. Strength. or Weakneſs of his Mind, who is to ces 
ſent it. and the gtcatd&fs of the Good or Evil, which 
* to happen: to bim. For if in be- Kno, char 14 
mum it to receive great injury nd chat he bed 
perſon of a weak Spirit, ſome willmot ſhck to affirth, 
thirke will be overcome by the Passion of Anger,” 


. 


. 


Wbexeto nu 


Whether contingent Acliomt may be foreſeen, 


* * 


11 not 


be added, 


LULL 


1 will peradventure be objected againſt us, that 
there is not any certain Knowledge of things to 
come, which are Contingent , in regard they ma 
equally either happen or not happen: otherwiſe, i 
ment tould be made thereof, th 
The Anfwerto th 
jection ,- which is made againſt all the Sciences” of 
ate two ſorts of Con 
tingents, ſome, which have a natural and regulatei 


a certain j 
woald not be Contingent. 


Divination, is this, Thar t 


cauſe, whereby , according tothe common order vi 
produced. Others have nd 
ar cauſe, but « ſortuitous or free, az thoſe — 
that happen by hazzard, or the efechon of the Wil. 
Theſe = are purely contingent , and cannot be de- 
indtely known any way Whatſoever, 


things, they ought ro be 


ter 


But the 
former 
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242 purely contingent, and the knowledge 
r em my de cert nh our af tinges 
not differing frag that of neceſlary, ſave only 
in chis, dh their cauſes may be prevented from pro. 
ducing tbem effects. The f oa and pakions.9 the 
Soul are of that kind, in as much as there is 8 con- 
nenen between them and the Faculties, the Incli- 
„5 
9 E, on cu 3 
19d ghough , foe of theſe eflechb be free, yet ace 
they not abſolutely ſuch, when they proceed from 
the ſaid cauſes, and that theſe concurr with the freer 
tauſe, ſuck as is the Will. 
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7 How the Habits may be known. 
. 


of the diſcovery of the Moral Habits, 


N order to our ſatisfaction , whether the Habits 
are diſcoverable or not, we are to remember, 
that there gre two kinds of them, the Jarelle@&ual, 

and the Aſerel , and that theſe latter are more eaſily 

ou then the Intellectual. For it is more eaſie ts 

R 2 judge 
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judge whether a man be Juſt or Temperate, chen 
whether he be a Phyfician or Mathematician, The 
reaſon, given of this difference, is, that the Intellectu- 
al Habirs make not any im non the body, and 
conf ly leave no ſenſible mark, whereby they 
might be known. 

But I do not conceive this reaſon ſolid enough, in 
regard the Moral Habits do not alſo make any mani 
felt impreſſion on the body, no more then the Intel. 
lectual. [tis therefore more to our purpoſe to affirar, 
that the Moral habits are more certainly known, be- 
cauſe the Moral inclinations are determinated to cer. 
tain Paſſions, which, often zeirerated, produce Has 
bits, And whereas there are few who refiſt their in- 
clinations, by reaſon of the difficulty and trouble it is 


to change them, and that every one doe: 
what on moſt eaſie and delightfull ro — 
proceeds, that the knowledge had of the inclinations, 


which is well grounded, and certain, enables us to 4 
make a more probable judgment of the habits, where - ¶ l. 
by they are attended. ne 
fr 

Art. 2. FH 

How the IntelleFual Habits may be known. b 


Ut the caſe is otherwiſe in the Intellectual Habit 

in regard the Underſtanding is not determinated 
to any one Art or Science, rather than another. And 
though that, of theſe, ſome have a greater conformi- 
ty to the Imagination, then they have to the Jadg- 
ment or Memory, yet the great number there is of 
them leaves the Mind, which cannot be naturally de- 
terminated 
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terminated to one more then another, in a cercain 
indifference, For it may be ſaid, that a man is fic 
for Poetry, Painting, or Muſick, by reaſon of his 
having a ſtrong — ge ion, and not the like for 
Medicine, Policy, the other Sciences, which re- 
quire a greater portion of j Let can it 
not be affirm'd, that he is ly a Poet, a Pain- 
ter, or a Muſician, in regard the inclination he hath 
to the functiom of the Imagination renders him 


tain paſsions, and thoſe paſſions to 
Whence it may be affirm'd, S had 
of the inclinations, that a man is endu'd with fy 

a Vertue, or ſubjet to ſucha Vice; and it ſeldom 
happens that one is miſtaken jn thoſe judgments, for 
the reaſons alledged. RIS 

There is therefore a diſcovery made of Vertues 
and Vices, by the means of the inclinations which are 
known; and it is the onely expedient that P 
nomy makes uſe of. But our Art hath ſome other, 
from which a greater certainty may be derived. 

Of theſe, the firſt is, to know the end of the Acti- 
ons, which conſiſts in a free, ect, and abſolute 
election; for he who acts by the direction of that, 
muſt neceflarily act by vertue of ſome habit. 

Secondly, the exceſs and defe of the paſſions, in 
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reference to the objects; for he who is often angry, 
red and chat in a higher degree then he ought, — in- 
\nd ſallibly be ad judg d to have the habit of Anger. 
mi- Thirdly, the perſeverance which any perſon is 
dg- If found puilty of, in any paſſion. 
— Laſtly, the effects, which the Vertues and Vices 


produce inthe Soul and Body. And theſe frame the 
R 3 Characters 
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Characters of the Vertues and Vices, which are to be 

— according to the order we have ſet dow ij 
ore. | 


$$$$$$$/$$$$$$:$$$$$$$44$$$+h$ 
Cnuapr. VIIL 
Of eA ſerological Signs. 


Eſides the Natural Signs, whereof wwe have al- 

ready treated, there are yet other, which are 

called Aſtrological Signs, in regard it is pre: 

rended, that the body receives the impreſſions of he 
from the Starrs and Celeſtial Configutations, T 

conſiſt, for the moſt part in certain Lines, which are 

rincipally to be o erv'din the Fore-head, and the 

nds, and are imagir'd, to be the eſſects of the 

Planers predominant over thoſe parts. 

From ſome obſer vations which have been made 
thereof, there are two Arts fram'd, AMeropoſcopy, and 
Chiromancy, or Palmiſtry , the former whereof con. 
fiders the Signs which the Starrs have imprinted in the 
Forehead, and the other, thoſe imprinted in the 
Hands. 

It is our work to examine, whether there be any 
truth in either of them: For if any knowledge of the 
inclinations and the motions of the Soul may be de- 
duced from them, as they boaſt there may, the Art 
we teach ought not to ſlight them; "nay, tis requiſite 
ft ſhould accept of their atliſtance, ſince they are en- 
gag d in the fame deſign, and that nothing is to be 


omitted. 
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omitted, which many contribute to the diſcovery of a 
thing, ſo intricate as the heart. of Man is 
Bat if they have not any thing of certainty, and 
that they are onely the recreations, or, possibly, 
dreams and reveries, which the ſpirit of Man imagines 
to it ſelf, either by way of delight, or through miſ- 
take, out Art, qught to diſcard-them as vaig, fu- 
per fluons and ſayerſtitious Sciences, ends be 
admitted into the ſociety of thoſe of Nature, or to 
buſie the thoughts of any man that pretends ever ſo 
little to Ratiocination. n 

Let us therefore begin with Chiromancy, for it is 
better known then AMeropoſco , and ſeems to have 
more evident principles, & Yay be more eaſily 
eſtabliſhed, nay, ſuch as, if they proye true, pill ſerve 
for a ground-work to the other. vet ſhall t not put 
my ſelf to the trouble of any other Diſcourſe thereof, 
then what ſhall be contain'd in two Letters, which I 


have already communicated to the pyblick, ſince they 
are pieces, ich make up part of rhe devgn of thn 


Work, and which the impatience of a Friend prevail'd 
with me to take off from the reſt, to ſatisfy his curio- 
ſity. I ſhall not now abate ſo much as the civilities I 
thought my ſelf oblig'd to render. him, nor ytt ce 
cautions wherwich I would have ſecur d my ſalſ 2 
my Readers. For, though that contributes nathiig eo 
my Deſiꝑn, yet will it afford thoſe ſome diverſion who 
ſhall rake rhe. pains to read it, and give them the ſame 
pleaſure, which is ſomerimes deriy'd from the fight of 
aſtrange ornament, or ſome antique Mode,, unex- 
pectedly brought upon the Stage. 


R 4 
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ANITA Ing: 
T HE FI R ST 


LETTER 


TO 
MONSIEUR B. D. M. 


UPON THE 


PRINCIPLES 


CHIROMANCT, 


len me to put into writing the 
V4 75 2 together concerning 
VV — — prin 


that it were an injury to the pub- 
lick, — 4 Arguments you 
n 


a4 «+ 


heard me make upo ſubject. 1 reſlect on the 
intreaty which Socyate/'s friends made to 
him, that he would ſuffer bis Picture to be taken, and 
the confuſion he conceiv'd hereat, after he had fatif- 
y their deſires. For before that was done, there 
was no great notice taken of the defects which Na- 


cur * 
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They 
that t 


. — 


Judges then your ſelf, from whoſe friendſhip I de- 
rive a confidence of ſome favour, and whoſe curloſity 
for theſe kinds of Sciences may abate ſorewkiat & 
your ſeverity ? And what reception can I expect, 
when 1 ſhall find the more ingenious' part of the 
World prepoſſeſs'd wich this opinion, that they are 
yain oc and all their principles, all their promiſer, 


he I deluſive and imaginary ? 

ng But, mavgre all rheſe hazzards, wherein you en- 
de || gage me, 1am reſoly d to endeavor the ſatisfaction of 
b- F your deſires, and reduce, to a more ſerious examina- 
ou |} tion, the things which I entertain'd you with only by 
he ¶ way of divertiſement.For if upon this ſecond trial you 
to |} ſhall make of them, you ſhall find them of good alſoy, 
nd I ſhall not queſtion, but they both may, and ought to 
iſ- eo for current, in the commerce of Learnirg, And 
re | certainly, if there be any thing rational in the con- 


jectures I have made, nay, if they do bur raiſe the 
diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt of a Truth not yet fully known, it is juſt the 
publick ſhould, participate thereof, for the excitation 
of choſe who make it cheir buſinels.tq ſearch aftet᷑ the 
miracles which God: hath been pleas d to That up in 
Man, to make a greater diſcovery of this in particu- 
lar, and to add thereto their obſervations, which may 
poſſibly compleat what I have only n, Far.how 
poor & low an eſteem ſoever we may have for Chiro. 
mancy, yet may Philoſophy find in it ſome things ne 
unworthy her higheſt and nobleſt S 
She thinks it no diſparagement to her, to deſcend to 
the · moſt obſcure Arts, to clear up their principles 
And 2s the light of the Sun faſtens it ſelf.on the moſh 
impure things; yet is not corrupted thereby, and from 
them draws thoſe vapours, which it raiſcs up into the 
higheſt regions of the air: So Philoſophy, without any 
derogation from her dignity, condeſcends even to the 
ſowelt effects of Art & Nature and thence deriyes ſuch 
diſcoveries as ſhe does not think unwortby à place 
* moſt ſublime ſpeculations. And no doubt, 
though I do not pretend my ſelf one of thoſe, by 
whom ſhe ſhould execute ſo great deſigns; I ma 
however think, that I have met with ſomet ny which 
may not be unworthy of her cares, and ſuch as ſhould 
not only ſatisfie their, curioſity who atelovers of Chi- 
romancy but alſobe advantageous to Phyſick. For if 
can make good this Principle, THAT EVERT 
NOBLE PART OF THE BODI 
HATH A. CERTAIN PLACE IN THE 
HAND WHICH IS APPROPRI A 
TED TOIT, AND WITHWHICH 
IT HATH A PARTICULAR CON+ 
NEXION AND STAAT H belides 
that, it will make very much tor tliat diſpoſition 8 
t 
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che Planets, which the ſaid Science bath appropriated 
to the fame places, and upon which it lays the main 
foundation of all irs Rules, there may be ſtrong pte 
ſumptions deduc'd thence, to conclude; that the 

or bad diſpoſition of the principles of hie may be diſ- 
cover'd in the Had; and chat between che other 
parts of che body, there are as well as in this, certain 
reſemblances and ſympathies, which depend not on 
either the diſtribution of the Veſſels, or their ſtru- 
ctute, but on a ſecret influence, which contributes ro 
their union and aſſociation. And this will be no in- 
confiderable ſectet, in order to the opening of the 
veins, and the application of remedies, in certain 
places, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter,  , 

My work therefore, in this place, ſhall be to make 
good the ſaid great principe. For to deſcend to the 
particular rules of that Science, and to give the rea- 
ſons thereof, as you have heard me do of ſome 
of them; beſides, that it were a diſteſpeRt ro the 
Severity of Philo@phy, for a man to amuſe himſelf 
about things, which, for the moſt part, are either falſe 
or uncertain, as being not confirm d by juſt obſerva. 
tions, would be too gteat a flattery ot᷑ their ſimplici- 
ty. who give them more credit then they deſerve, and 
a miſ.expence of that precious Time, which other 
employments challenge. 

But to prevent your complaint of this abatement, 
I ſhall add to the Diſcourſe, wherewith | formerly 
entertain'd you, the reaſons which rais'd in methe 
firſt ſaſpicion, that there might be ſome truth in Chi- 
romancy. and that the grounds of it might be more 
certain, then many do imagine, And I doubt not but 
theſe reaſons of mine will, in like manner, prevail wich 
all thoſe who ſhall conſider them without pre jud ce, 
** in 
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in as much as the very ſarge thing, which ſhould have 
hc it into ſuſpicion, and deterr'd thoſe who were 
inclin'd to the ſtudy of it, plead for it, and invite to 
the knowledge thereof. 
Io make this ont, it is to be obſery'd, that the firſt 
and principil ground of Chiromency, is the diſpoſition 
of the Planets, which it hath diverſly placed in the 
Hand: For it hath put 7mpitey in the ſore · finger, called 
alſo —— ; Satarn, on the — Ty x Saw, 
an the Ring-finger , Aercury, on the little- finger; 
Vtau, 2 Thumb, Maru on the palm ot the 
Hand; and the Afoox, on the lower part of it. This 
foundation, I ſay, which inverts the natural order of 
the Planets, and conſequently, ſeems rather to be the 
efſe& of the extravagance of the firſt inventors of this 
Science, then of any reaſon they might have to rank 
them after that manner, is ſo far from bringing it in- 
to any miſtruſt of falſity, that, in my judgment, it is 
one of thoſe things which have brought into queſtion 
the truth there may bein it. For there is a kind of 
necefſity, that the mind of Man, which is ſo much in 
love with proportion, and which, where-ever it can 
bringit in, never fails of adorning and enriching its 
imaginations therewith, ſhould not without cauſe 
have omitted it here, and that it hath been conſtrain- 
ed, by the certainty of the experiences it hath made, 
to change the order of the Planers, which it bath ſo 
exactly obſerv'd in Metepoſcoty, ard in a thouſand 
other occurrences,wherein it hath had the freedom, to 
make application theregf, And no doubt, had it 
been a pure img nation, it had been more eaſie and 
more rational to have plac'd Satwr» on the fore- 
finger, iter on the middle, Mar- on the next, the 
Sn» on che little finger, and ſo to have follow'd the 
order, 
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order, which thoſe Planets obſerve among chemſel ves, 
then to tranſpoſe them, as they now are. Or, if 
had been a necefiity of this tranſpoſition, me-thinks it 
linger govern'd by the gremeſ of thoſe Celeia Bo 
vern e ial Bo- 
dies, ＋ have bien it char which is more apt to 
motion, then the Ring finger is, which is both lefs, 
and leſs active. So that there ina great —— 
that ſo extraordinary a diſpoſal of whe Planets is not 
the production of their pure fancies, who firſt ſpent 
their endeavours in that <cience, but rather of the ne- 
cefzity, which oblig d them to follow the reaſons and 
EXPETIENCEs, W they diſcover d that truth. 
But the obſervation which Ariſtele bach given us, 
in his Hiſtory of Animals, adds much to this ſuſpicion. 
For, in that inco Work, wherein it may be 
faid, that Nature hath diſcover'd and explicated her 
ſelf, —_— that — in the — 
Lines, which, according as are long or ſhort, de- 
note the length or Chorrneſs of Mar's life, And this 
being one ol the firſt rules of Chirowexcy, it is to be 
preſum'd, that that Science was not unknown to him, 
and that ſo great a perſon would not have ſhuifled in» 
to a Hiſtory, which was to be one of the nobleſt 
draughts of Nature, a doubtfull thing. and ſuch as be 
jd tres —— — 27 — 
certain, as experience hat confirm d, there is 
no rational perſon, but will conclude, that the Hand 
t to have a ſtricter connexion with the prinei 
of life, then any of the other external parts, wherein 
there are no ſuch marks ro be fougd ; That thoſe 
_ _ _ __ 7 — — 5 a — 
ry 0 or bad diſpoſition of the principles 
from which they proceed; And, in a word, that 
cre 
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thege are in that part ſuch mnracles, as are not yet 
fully known, and that if the knowledge thereof could 
be attait d, there would haply be acquir'd that which 
Chiromancydoes ſo much pretend to. 


tain peri 
proceed from any internal cauſe, to us yet known, 
will, in all liketih60d, be fore d to acknowledge, that 
all Characters are the effects of ſome ſecret in 
fluence by which they are imprinted in that particu» 
lar part; And that, nothing being ſuper y done 
n Natute, they have their particular uſe, and do de- 
nate, if not any thing elſe, at leaſt this, to wit, the 
akeration, which happens inthe. principles, whereby 
they are produc'd. 'For to make impreſſions re 
late to the Articulations,and rhe motions of the hand, 
as ſome have done, is a thing whichcannot be main- 
tai d; ſince the Articulations are equal in all men, 
who nevertheleꝶ have all their Lines unequal; cha 
there are many Hands, wherein there is not any Arti- 
culation at all, as in the ſpace which lies between the 
joints of the fingers: That children newly born 
have their hands ſha« all aſter the ame manner, with 
ont making in a manner any motion; have nevertheles 
many-lines which are different inevery one of them: 
that thoſe who exerciſe the ſame Art, and conſequent. 
ty ought. as neer as may be, to uſe the ſame motions, 
have them nevertheleſs as different, as if they were 
of contrary profeſsions : That, in the ſelf-ſame per 
ſon, they are chang'd, though there be not any change 
in his courſe of life: And laſtly, that in the fore- 


head, where there is not any Articulation, and which 
part 


. 
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part all men #dve' after rhe ſeiſiy, manner, there ure 
uſo ſuch liner wherdin way be obſery/\d the ame dt 
y 45 in the Hand 07 77000 6 
We map — add" Nele cinndernribdiake 
— 8 Scherer el © biptmamcy7 hi 
eee bei ſtudied betete 4rif0 e's time, 
oo hat he — — che Hand, 
one &Arions and tes; the work it hett. 
und — —— — —— rd re 
ſeerkt ol It, Ac have hy ibelr Wriciags: 
Ad kö, —— — ich bu ve been 
CC )vier-it is n thing 
comes — — ſhort rok aſtoniſhment, that, of forty 
and: five Whom C529 had foreſeen , by bis 
— any von; dente, Cardin 
efV's, that the were but dw f them iving tt in his 

— to w hotty that fs for tone fad not ha pn 

gut to tome $6116 free icknomedgement of the 
truth; all theſeyis we dave altendy obſerv d, are bat 
ſo many flight ſulpieloen, which conclude'not for the 
certainty of this Sciences : For w to the order ot = 
wed 1 * it bath e pives a preat 
that It tath not done without 
* abe queſtion t emains ſilil undecided; to 
— — true, that choſe celeſtial Bodies 
have any kind of ber“ or influence over the Hand, 
— öge of them have ſome particulzr 
Nace aſuigw d & therein > The Authority of 4riforte 
may alſo be queſtisn'd, and all this — of Lines 
may proceed ftom other cauſes, and have other 
uſes, different from thoſe appropriated thereto by 
Chiromancy. 

Moreover, how ancient ſoever that Science may 
be , it makes not much for its cer tainty , ſince there 
are 


. 
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ace ancient errours, ¶ereb all. che precedem A 

hove hen auld Wand though mar great, Wits 
a 9 


ve thought ir not un orthy thei » yet have 
there been, in all timer, ſome . vbo have employ” 
their endeaxors about curioſities. . yan, as po 
his may be. In fine, all the teſtimonies and exam 
ples, which are commonly produd d. ig-defence oſt it. 
can pretend to no wre Weight; ad alidicy ,. 
thoſe brought ſat / Oman): O , and other 
Arts of Die, l — —.— — 
1 fail af ſucceſt in the judgment, luch are 


ſolutely condetam t, and make t a a 
3gainſt it. then in chat they rc ig doubtſul, ler- 
ving the inquiſitive per ſon in an Upeerfainty , 
he ought to believe, and continuing kim in the defare 
attain that ſatisſa chien i to examiie tbe Principles of 
ie, and to ſee whether there be any reaſons, whereby 
they may be maintain d. For if. any of chem be cer- 
tai, and well grounded, herr is not in my j 
ment, any rational per ſon, wha,jaynipg the - prege- 
dent ſuſpitions wich the truth of; theſe Prunciples, but 
will acknowledge, that- if the Science, which bach 
— ws thereupon, is — 5 to the ert 4 

degree of certainty, it come to it in time, by 
| 401 t and exact ——— which are — <4 be 
ed thereto : And that if it cannot promile as much 
as Aſtrology pretends it ſhould diſcover by the Stars, 
which it hath plac'd in the Hand, it may at leaſt 
judge of the good or bad diſpoſition of the interiout 
parts, between which and it there is an undeniabſe 
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and, by that means; conduce very much to 
yo — rh a" continuance of Health, and the 
curing of diſeaſes. For mon, i al be 1 
within theſe limits, and NA. it all e 
— ſtill be a = ſuch as, for 
be made Tennent wats the turiof 
= mn t turi 
of the ſevereſt philoſophers, and all thoſe — 
it their buſineſs to enquire into the wonderiul things 
of Nature. 

Theſe are the conſiderations which I had, before 
fell to examin the Principle before-mentioned, which 
is the main ſoundation , on which the diſpoſal of the 
Planecs, into * Trek. the "is buiſe and 
in a manner, which, all the 
jacgments Thiry þ order — are de- 


. method I have obſer Vd therein, is, according 
to the ſubſequent Articles, to ſhew, | 


t. That, of ſituations", ſome are more noble 


then others. 
That the nobler ſituations are deſign'd for 
the more excellent parts , that the 


excellency of the parts is deduc d from 
the advantage they bring along with 
them. 

3. What advantages may be deduced from 

the Hands. | | 

4. That the Right Hand ir more noble then 
the Left. 

5. That motion begins on the Right ſide. 

8 6. Wat 
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6. That the Hands. have the greateſt portion 
eie natural Heat. N | 

7. Ihat the Hintr have a greater communi- 

cation with the nobler parts. 

8. That ſome ſecret Vertues are convey'd from 

© the nobler parts into the Hands, 

9. That Nature does not confound the Ver- 

. tues and conſequently. 

10, That the Vertnes of the nobler parts are 

not receiv'd into the ſame places of the 

Handl. 

11. That there is a Sympathy between the 

Liver and the Fore-finger. 

12. That there:is a Sympathy between the 
Heart and the Ring-finger. 

13. That there is a like Sympathy between 
the Spleen and the Middle-finger. 

14. That there is a Sympathy between all the 
interiour parts and the other parts of the 
Hand. 

15. That the Face is an Epitome of all the ex- 
terisur parts. 

16. That there is a mutnal Sympathy between 
all the parts; and, 

17. That the diſtribution of the Veins made 
by Hippocrates, for the diſcovery of that 
Sympathy, mas not nnderſtood either by 
Ariſtotle or Galen. 

18. M hence proceeds the regularity which 

Natare 
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Nature obſerves in her evacuations. 

19. That the Planets have a certain predo- 
dominancy over the ſeveral parts of the 
Hand. | 

20. That the Planets have alſo a predomi . 
naty over the interiour parts. 

21. That the Moon hath ſuch a predominancy 
over the Brain. 

22. That the Sun hath the like predominancy 
over the Heart, 

23. That the other Planets have the govern- 

ment of the other interiour parts. 

24. That the principles eſtabliſh d regulate 
many doubtful things in Chiromancy. 


— 


I 


That, of Situations, ſome are more noble then 
others. 


t we may therefore give a ſolid beginning to 
Tas Diſquiſition, it is 2 d Hh — 
are three orders of SITUATION, wherein all 
the parts of Animals , the Heart only excepted, are 
placed; to wit, Abeve and Beneath, Right and Left, 
Before and Bebind. But theſe are not all equal as to 
their origine and dignity , and there is a diverſity of 
perfection, not only among them, bat alſo between 
the t ear is ard differences, whereof they conſiſt, For 
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Before and Behind are more noble then Right and 
Left, and theſe laſt, more noble then Above and Be- 
geath, But further, Before is more noble then Behind, 
Right, then Left; and Above, then Beneath. 


he reaſon of <his diverſity proceeds, in the firſt 
place, hence, that theſe three orders of Situation, are 
anſwerable to the three dimenſions , obſervable in 
every natural body, to wit, Length, Rredtb, and 
Depth, as theſe laſt are anſwerable to the three kinds 
of Quantity, which are admitted in every Mathema- 
rical body, to wit, Line, Swperficies, and Solid. For 
the Line makes the Length, and the Length produces 
Above and Beneath + From the Superficies comes 
Breath , and from this laft Right and Leſt; And the 
Solid body produces Depth, as Depth does Before and 
Behind. 

Now as the Line is more ſimple , and, by nature, 
precedent to the S»perficies, and this laſt to the Solid 
Body; in like manner Lexgth naturally precedes 
Breath , and this laſt, Prefandity. Accordingly the 
order of ſituation of Above and Beneath is more ſim- 
ple, and previous to that of Right and Left, as this 
aſt is, in reſpect of Before and Behind, So that Na- 
ture alwaies making her progreſs, from thoſe things, 
which are in a lower, to fuch as are in a higher & 
gree of perfection, it follows, not only that the Line 
and Length, are leſs perfect then Solidity and Profun- 
dity; but alſo, that the ſame diverſity is found in the 
orders of ſituation , which are anſwerable to every 
one of them : And that conſequently, that of Before 
and Bebind is the moſt noble; that of Right and Left, 
next; and that of Abeye and Beneath leaft of all, as 
being the firſt, and ſimpleſt of all. 

In effect, we ſee that all theſe things have been di- 

{tributed 
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ſtributed to Bodies, according to the excellence they 
ſeverally ought ro have. For thoſe which have li 
do in the firlt place grow in Leugrh , and as they ad. 
vance towards ion, they acquire Freu and 
Prefundity. Plants have indeed the ſ tuation of 4. 
bove and Neurath, but are deſtitute of Right and Left 
Before and Behind : only living Creatures are endu 
wich cheſe laſt differences nay , there areſome of 
theſe, which have them not all. that being 4 8 
ledge reſer Vd for thoſe, which have the parts bet 
2 diſtinguiſh'd , and whoſe motions are more re- 
ar. 

Yet is it to be affirm'd from what bath been ſaid, 
that all theſe kinds of firuation may not be found in 
purely-natural bodies , but they are uncertain and 
accidental; as not having any principle, whereby 
they are limited and determined, and it is only by way 
of reference to things animate , that they ate admit - 
ted to be in them, For what is the Above and the 
Before of a Pillar, may as well be the ZFenrarh and 
the Behind of it, and he who is on the Right hand of 
it, may be placed on the Leſt, yet without any chan 

place. But the cafe is not the fame in things ſi- 
ving and animate, wherein all the differences of 1rrua- 
tion, which the parts have, are nnchangeable,as being 
find and determinated, by the vercues and operati- 
ons of the ſoul. And thus far of the kinds of ſituation, 
compar'd amorg themſelves. 

But he who ſhall think fit to conſider the tearms 
and differences, whereof each of them conſiſts , will 
further find, that there is till ſome one of them more 
noble then another, in as much as one is the principle 
of another , and that the principle is more excellent 
then that which depends on it. For the Above is the 

83 principle 
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principle of the Beneath, the Right of the L2fe, and 
the Before of the Behind. 

And indeed the Beginning is a kind of Principle, 
and the beginning of the three principal operations 
of the Squl is wrought in theſe three differences of 
ſituation. For Nutrition begins by the Above,, Mo- 
tion by the Right, and Sentiment by the Before, And 
accordingly the Mouth, which is the firſt receptacle of 
the Aliment , from whence it is afterwards diſtribu. 
ted all over the Body, makes the Above in all Ani- 
mals, as the root makes it in all Plants. Whence ic 
comes, that the Latin Tongue calls thoſe roots which 
are deepeſt in the Earth, high. And it is commonly 
ſaid, that Man is a Tree inverted , not upon this ac- 
compt, that his hair, which hath ſome reſemblance to 
the roots, is above , and thoſe below ; but becauſe 
he bath his mouth directly oppoſite to that of trees: 
for it is not to be —— but that the Root is the 
mouth of Plants, ſince it is by that they receive their 
nouriſhment, and that it is thence convey d to all the 
other parts. The Sentiment alſo begins by che Ze- 
fore, for, the Senſe of pay - only excepted , 
which it was requiſite ſhould be ſpread over all the 

rts of the Animal, all the other Senſes are placed 

ore, in regard it muſt have been the imployment 
of the Senſes, to conduct and regulate Motion, which 
is alwaies made forward, and begins on the Right ſide, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. Whence it follows, that 
the Above, the Rig be, and the Before are the Principles 
of the others, and that they are conſequently more 
noble then they. a3 | | 
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Art 2. 


That the nobler Situations are deſign'd for the 
more excellent part iz ard that the excellency 
of the Parts is deduc'd, from the advantage 
they bring along with them. A 


N Ow Nature alwaies keeps to this Maxime, that 
ſhe diſpoſes the moſt excellent things, into thoſe 
places, which are moſt noble, as it may be obſerv'd in 
the order, wherein ſhe hath pur all the principal 
parts of the Univerſe , And conſequently, it is requi- 
lite, that, in Man, who is the Epitome, and abbrevia- 
tion, of the World, the parts ſhould be rariked' con» 
formably to their dignity ; And that it may be affir. 
med, not only that the moſt excellent are in the no- 
bleſt ſituation. but alſo, that thoſe, which are in the no- 
bleſt ſicuation, are therefore the moſt excellent. For, 
it follows thence , that the Hands, being plac'd-inthe 
upper part are more excellent then the feet, which 
are in the lower ; and the Hand which is on the right 
fide is more excellent, then that on the leſt. But 
whereas the extellency of the parts is dedue'd from 
the advantages they bring to the Animal, we are to 
examine, in order to the proſecution of our deſign, 
what uſe the Hands may ſerve for , wherein they are 
more ſerviceable then the feet, and what advantage 
the Right hath over the Left. 
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Art » Js 
. edventages may be deduced Ln Fae 


15 e it ĩs certain, chat all Animals, 
which conſiſt of Blood, and, or that reaſon ; have 
creatures, have been 


the denomination of periet 
— — their motion, 


aa IS hich organs are 4nſw 
TT . ———— 


to wit, — Beneath, Right and Left. 
Fot 8 ve not been any , which 
ET ld: e wit, 
e and Behind , e being not any Ati. 
which naturally moves backward, and the other 
organ being faſiiar co parry on the motion, — 
N ee 
Thi truth is evident, in all kinds of per 
„ that moſt of the rerreſtrial have fi — 
the Fiſhes 


ook 


4 5 9 — that if they wanted any one 
of them, it could not be performed without ſome 
trouble. For the Volatiles — able to fly when 
ol eg are broken; nor can the Fiſh ſwim when 
hey have loſt any of cheir fins; -nor(an the Ser- 
ts crawl, if thoſe parts of their bodies be cut off, 

which make the laſt twinings of their motion. 
From what bath been {aid , it may be —— 
that 
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that the Hands, being of the ſamerank with inſtru- 
ments, which aredeſign'd for progreffive motion, do 
ſerve to promote that of Man, and that if ke were d ey 
priv d thereof; he would not perform that motion 
with ſo much eaſe. For we find, that a man carmot 
run without much trouble hen bis hands ace bourid; 
as alſo that be ſhuts his bit when he ges 60 jump, 


arid, in his ordinaty gate, the arm ſlill falls back, whe . 
the on the ſacde ſide js pot forward Fo thi 
may 


feer y thatrwhen one la fallen, he cannot welf get tp; 
wichour them; and that if onb be to climb up; 
come don ſome places , they are no leſs fer- 
viceable then the legs, All which are evident ſigns, 
that theſe parts contribute uch to the progreſſive 
motion 4 Man. 5 g 22 5 

But whereas Nature diſcovers a great ſrugality in 
all he does, and makes nll . al of 
them, ſhe does — — ber — a woe 

oyment ſhe bath impos'd upon the hands; 
— deſign d them ſor ſo many other e 
impoſſible ro give a particulat actount of a 
So that thence came the neceffity of making a com- 
pariſon between chem and the Underſtanding, and 
aMcming, that, as this latter is the form of forme, 'as 
having them all in its power; in like manner, the 
Hand is the Inſtrument of tIn{truments,as comprehen- 
ding alone the vertue of all the reft. For it is by the 
Hands that a Man receives and retains thoſe rhifips 
which are neceſſary and delightful ro him: By them 
itis, That he defends himſelf, and overcomes thofe; 
things, that are hurtſul and prejudicial to him, In a 
word, they are the principal Agents, in the compaſ- 
ſing of all Arts, and the general Utenſils, employ'd' 


by 
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by the Mind, to bring to light the nobleſt, and moſt 
advantageous Inventions. And no doubt, Man de- 
rives ſo great an — from them, over all other 
Animals, that if ir cannot be afSrm'd, as it was by that 
antient Philoſopher ; That he ir wiſe, becauſe br hath 
Haudt, this at leaſt may be inferr'd, that he ſeems 
Wile, becauſe he hath Hands. | 
This premis d, it is not to be admir'd the Hands 
fhould be difpoſed into the upper patt of Man, as the 
more honourable place, and that Nature ſhould deſign 


their ſituation as neer as ſhe could to the Seat of 


Reaſon and the Senſes, between them and which, 
there is ſa great a correſpondence and connexion, 


Art. 4. 


That the Right Hand is more nable than the 
Left. | | 


Buer Nature batk plc the Hands inthe 


LJ fame rank, as to fituation, yet are they not 
equal in point of eſteem with her, in as much as ſhe 
treats the R 1G HT bard as the elder, and the ſirſt 
in dignity. For, if thoſe chings, wluck are moſt active, 
are conſequently moſt excellent, and moſt conſider. 
able, it follews,thatthe Right Hand, being ſtronger, 
and more nimble then the Left, ſhould alſo be more 
excellent then it. Now, that it bath more ftrength 
and 'agility, is the conſequence of its having more 
heat, which is the ſource of thoſe qualities. And its 
having more heat, is again the conſequence, not only 
of its being (ited on the ſame ſide as the right ventricle 
of che Heart, where the bloud is more hot and fuming; 
not 
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not onely of ir; being neer the Liver, which is the 
ſpring of bloud; {not onely becauſe the Veins of 
all the parts on the 4 fide are larger, as Hippo- 
crates affirms ; but alſo, by reaſon of its being plac d 
on the Right ſide, where motion bath its fieſt be- 
ginning. 

For, as the Spirits are the principal organs of alt 
the actions of the body, and are —— molt 
abundantly ſent, to thoſe places, where they ought, 
to be ſtrongeſt and have moſt employment; ſo is it 
not to be doubted (ſince it is requiſite, Motion ſhould: 
begin on the Right ſide, and chat all che preparations 
neceſſary thereto, and the principal effort it requires, 
ſhould be made in that part) but that a greater quan- 
tity @ Spirits make their recourſe chicher, chafe, and 
ſortiſie it, by the heat they carry along with them, 
and by the ſecret influences of the vital principlts;” 
which they communicate thereto, I hence it comes, 
that even thoſe parts, which do not contribute any 
thing to Motion, and are on that (ide, have a reſent»: 
ment of that ſotce and vigour. which — — 
that ſole action onely. For the right Eye is 
and ſurer then the leſt; and the certitude of besch. 
which is made by both together, abſolutely depends 
on the former. All che organs ſubſervient to gene- 
ration, which ate on that ſide, are apt to frame Males, 
and thoſe which are on the left, Females. And, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, diſeaſes commonly aſſault the parts on 
the left ſide, as ſuch as, having leaſt heat, are conſe- 
quently the weakeſt. 


Art. 
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Art. 5. 
That Motion begins on the Right fide, 


N Ow, that Motion naturally begins on the Right 
N fide, is a truth which cannot admit of any dif. 


| 
„pute, if we but take into our conſideration, what IN 
_ in all Animals, For thoſe _ have _ = | 
always begin to ſetting the ri e. 

ſoremoſt; pr as his — 

up the right foot firſt, Burthens are better carried 

on the left ſhoulder then on the right, in regard it is 
—_—_ the principle of Motion ſhould be ſreꝭ and 

if. engag'd : And Painters never SS in their 


Pictures, when drawn to the full | , to diſpoſe 
them into ſuch a poſture, as that the Legg Rank F 
foremoſt, as it is commonly ſeen in thoſe that are 
ſtanding, whereby the right is put into an aptitude 
to move, whenthey would the place where Il © 
are, Nay, there are ſome creatures, which, 
having not been able, by reaſon of their Figure, to If © 
receive the two differences of Right and Left, 2s the 4 
Purple-fiſh, and all the others which have their ſhelk f 4 
aſter the form of a Snail, have not nevertheleſs been 0 
depriv'd of that of Right , in regard that, it being 4 
neceſſary they ſhould move, it was accordingly ne Il © 
ceſſary, that they ſhould have the principle 9 5 
tion. 
All theſe truths therefore being thus eſtabliſh'd, 1 
to wit, that there are ſome places and parts in the N 
body, more or leſs noble; That the more noble are n 


deſign'd for the reception of the more excellent * 
t 
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That the excellency of the parts is deriv'd from the 
advantage they bring along with them; And conſe- 
y, that the Hands, which, tor the many ſeveral 
rvices they do, are plac d in the upper parr, as be- 
ing the nobleſt Place, t to have the precedence, 
in point of excellency, of the Feet. 

In the next place, it will be our buſineſs to ſhew, 
that the Hands receive a more conſiderable aſiiſtance 
and relief, from the principles of Life, and that all the 
nobler parts do communicate a greater vertue to 
them, then to any other whatſoever, 


Art. 6. 


That the Hands have the greateſt portion of 
natural beat. - 


132 make good this aſſertion, we are, in the firſt 
place, to obſerve, that Nature hath a greater care 
and tenderneſs for thoſe parts, which are the more 
excellent; That, ordinarily, ſhe frames them firſt ; 
and chit ſhe uſes more Art in the making of them, 
and more providence in the conſervation of them, 
then ſhe docs in others. This is apparent, in the or- 
der ſhe obſerves in their firſt conformation : for nent 
the Heart and Brain, whereof She firſt makes a 
r ; the Eyes, which, without diſpute, are the 

elicate and W appear before all 
the other parts, nay, i before there is any de- 
ſignation of the Liver, the Spleen, and the Reins. The 
Mouth, in all! Animals, is alſo one of the firſt parts 
that are framed next to the Eyes: Then may be ſeen 
che organs of progreſsive motion, and, after them, 
may be obſery'dthe Liver, the Splcen, and the other 


internal 
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internal parts; as the laſt and moſt exact obſeryations 
of Anatomy have diſcover'd.. Moreover, we find, that 
the upper parts are ſooneſt finiſh'd,and that, in Chil. 
dren, they are bigger and ſtronger then the lower; 
whenceit comes, that they have all the ſame propor, 
tion, as is in the ſtature of Dwarfs; and that it is with 
ſome difficulty they are brought to go,in regard their 
Leggs are too ſhort, and too weak. 

0 

i 


Nov, it is certain, that all the care, which Nature 
takes, whether in the framing of them firſt, or in 
promoting their perſection. depends on the natu. 
ral heat, whereof ſhe communicates a greater abun- i *| 
dance to them. For that is the general inſtrument Il © 
of all her actions, and the real ſub junct, wherein a 
her faculties reſide. So that, if there be any parts et 
which are framed before others, it proceeds herice, WM 
that they muſt firſt have had their portions of that NE 
heat, which is always moſt pure, and efficacious in it 
ſource ; And ifthey are brought to perfection before dt 
the others, it muſt be attributed to this, that it is 
done by a particular application of that quality, a&- 
ing there more powerfully then in any other part, and 
being, for that reaſon, continually ſupply d by the 


influence of the Spirits, which augment and fortiſie it. 


Whence it muſt follow, that the Hands, which are 
tramed before ſo many other parts, and are fooner 
advanced to perfection and accompliſhment, then the 
Feet, have accordingly had a more advantageous di. 
firibution of the natural heat, and a larger proportis 
on of the Spirits, then the other, 


Art. 
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Art. 7. 


That there is à greater communication be · 
tween the Hands and the nobler parts. 


Ut if we would canſider theſe parts, when they 
are arriv d to a more perſect ſtare, and in a time, 


. when they are able to execute the principal ſunctions. 
. whereto they aredefign'd, we ſhall certainly find, that 
„che Heart, wie Liver, and the Brain, do communicate 
to them a greater portion of Vertue, then they do to 
ay of che other parts. For, not to mention the afti- 
rs ons of the natural and ſenſitive life, which are com · 
+ von to them, with the parts afore. mentioned, pro- 
ar Mereffive Motion is particularly refery'd for them. So 
is chat, to perform that action. wherein there is more 
re Md fficulcy, and more ſtrength requir d, it is but juſt 
chere ſhould come to them a greater relief, and a 
&. {Wiſtronger influence, from thoſe principal members, 
ten may be neceſſary for the other actions of life. It 
che I's accordingly requiſite, that they ſhould have more 
it, doud, more bear, and more ſpirits , more bloud, to 
are render their conſiſtence tbe more firm; more vital 
ner Neat, that they may be inſpir d with greater force, 
the ind a greater abundance of the animal Spirits, to con- 
dj. Ney inco them not onely ſentiment, but alſo the mo- 
res Move faculty. For, without theſe conditions, thoſe or- 

gens are of no advantage, and no motion can be 

made, In a word, ſince inſtruments are not inſtru- 

ments, but correſpondently to the vertne they derive 

ſom the cauſe, whereby they are employ'd, it is ne- 
rt: {ary chat thoſe parts, which are the inſtruments of 


10710n, 
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Motion, ſi A accordingly receive, from the ptiu- 
ciples of Motion, that vertue, whereby they are put 
ia action. And thenoe it alſo lows, that they ſhould 
hive that vertue in a higher degree then others; 
they ſhould have more Spirits, whereby it might be 
convey'd into them; and conſequently, there. is : 
greater correſpondence between them, and the 
nobler parts which are the ſourtes of thoſe ſpirits, 
and Vertue... / | o £ 
Ibis reaſon indeed is common to the Hands and 
Feet, that is, comparatively to the other parts; bu 
if we conſider the great advantage, with the ſituation 
of the upper part hath over that of the lower, as allo 
the excellency of. the parts, which are placed, in the 
22 and the particular care which Nature takes 
them, as we have ſhewn, already , It will be apps 
rent, that, in the ſaid diſtribution of Spirits and Ver 
tues, the Hands, have had the beſt ſhare, and conſe 
quently, that there is a greater correſpondence be. 
tween them and the nobler parts, then there is be 
tween theſe laſt and the Feet, or any other member 
whatſoever, 
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Art. 8. 


That ſome ſecret Vertnes are convey d fron 
the nobler parts into the Hands, 


Ut beſides this commnnication and correſpon- 

dence, which there is berweeen the Hands and 

the nobler parts, by means of the Veins, Arteries,and 

Nerves, there are yet others more ſecret, ſuch as have 

more obſcure ways and paſſages, and yet much — 
r 
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That Nature does not eure. — 4 
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T. en prey, wich become the , 
and the no preſuppoled, ut feaſt, 

till ſuch time as we — — 
by more ſull and particular — — 


rom 


it down, as a moſt certain Name ' 
A rar cy or 
ever 
= tween them, and that ſhe al | 


mach en liexio ber power; __ 
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cha eriwes —— — — hach di. 
Hamer eg ſo. many 


bud Sexes s;/in each 1 
cing 10 the government of liſe, have every 
— — cope angina And all the ens 


—— 
ce wh have one and the ſame power ; yet is it ob- 
ſery'd, that, of choſe parts, there are ſome, wherero 
the Magnetick qualities havx been particularly diſtri- 
buted, and that there are two Poles, wherein they 
have been diſtinaly placed. And if hat fome per ſom 
of late pretend that have made it their diſcovery, 
de true, to wit, that there is a fixt Meridian in the 
ſaid Stone, it i requiſite, chat all the others ſhould Wis 
alſo be fixt,and conſequently, they have each of then 
a; different inclination. So true is it, that Nature f 
loves to diſtinguiſh the Vertues, and ſo averſe is ſhe 
to the incermixture and confuſion of them. Andin- 
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- ther, and the effects would not be anſwerable to their 
cauſes, nor io the end,whereto they are delign'd, 


Art. 10. 


Dat the Vertues of the nobler parts are not 
receti d into the ſame glaces of the Hand. 


F the caſe ſtand thus, and it be granted, that there 
are ſome n — — 
nobler parts to the Hand, it is requiſite 
ſhould — be confounded together, nor receiv'd 
into the ſame part of it ; og contenenty, it is 
neceſſary, that there ſhould be one place aſlign'd for 
that of the Liver, another for that of the Heart, and 
foof all the reſt. 
But the main difficulty is, to find out, whith thoſe 
particular places and parts are,whereinto thoſe influ. 
ces are recei d. For though Chiromancy aſfures us, 
hat there is a ſympathy berween the Fore-finger aud 
he Liver, between the Middle. finger and the Splern, 
derween the Ring-finger and the Heart, &c. = 
loes it not produce any convincing proof of this 
ruth; and us for the Experiences it adyances, for 
he confirmation thereof, ſtill leave thoſe unſa- 
wfy'd, who allow nothing to —— but what is 
ack'd with ſound reaſons, are look'd upon by 
tem as ſo many reveries and extravagances of man's 
ariofiry, But certainly, be who could make good 
is Sympathy, by other obſervations, then thoſe which 
nay be deduc'dfrem C hiromancy, and ſuch as ſhould 
$ ilt upon Medicine, or ſome other part of natural 
Philoſophy, might juſtly _— his boaſt, _—_ 
7 | 
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had diſcover'd the myſterie of this Sciente, add- that 
he had found out the onely ground, upon which the 
truth of all Celeſtial configurations is ſupported. For 
my part, | do not pretend that I can produce all thoſe, 
which might be neceſſary, to make an abſolute proof 
thereof; yet dare I affirm, that ] have ſome, which 
may, as it were, lay the foundations of ſuch an evidi 
en, and are ſuch, as, having demonſtrated ſome 
part of it, will leave an invincible preſumption for 
the reſt, and a hope. bat it may be accompliſh'd, aft 
there hath been a careful —— made of what 
happens to this admirable organ. | 


Art. 11. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Live 
and the Fore-finger. 


He firſt Obſervation then which we have to pro. 
poſe, is, to ſhew the communication and fympe 
thy which is between the Liver, and the Finger, com 
monly called by the Latines, Jadeæ. It is deduc'l 
from Medicine, which teaches us, chat the Leproue 
hath its ſource and principal ſeat in the Liver, and 
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that one of the firſt Signs it gives, whereby it may bel 


diſcover'd, appears in that finger. For when all the 
Muſcles of the Hand, and indeed, of all the Body, are 
full and ſucculent, thoſe which are ſubſervient to the 
motion of that finger wither and dry up, eſpecial 
that which is in the Thenar, that is, in the ſpace be 
tween the ſaid Finger and the Thumb, where all that 
and there remains onely the skin 


is fleſhy is conſum d 
and the fibres, which lye flat to the bone, * 
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Cy if there were not fome analo- 


and ſocret „between the Liver 
— fince it 18 one of co firſt that is ſenilble 
oſ · the alteration which is wrought in its ſubſtance 2 


its ſubſtance, as this docs; Which, —— 
is called the Univerſal Cancer of Liver, and 
ene 3 — 
as a pure 
cination could never have diſcoyer d, — 
ſorm d thereof, it was requiſite it ſhould be reveal'd 
to. bim in a dream. For be relates, that, being 
troubled with a vidlent — — which put him into a 
troubled with an lmpoſthume in the 
an advice in his ſleep, to open the 
y which runs along that and that rhe ſaid. 
y immediately appeas'd e pain, whereto he 
tad — ſub ject a long time, before. Which is 1 
manifeſt ſign, that there ae Jeri — 
on between thoſe two parts, and a certain ſecret 
friendſhip and combination, whereby =y are united 


— 
Art. 12. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Heart 
and the. Ring-finger. 


He ſecond Obſeryation ſhall be, to ſhew, that 
there is ſympathy berween the Heart and the 
darth finger, which, in regard Rings are worn on it, 
3 4 
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commonly called — Fer ii is a thi 
eangqt be refietedon without ſomet hing oi A 
that. when che Gaut falls into the Hande thut finger 
is ibe laſt which it ſaſtens upon: And Leu reldtes; 
that; in all thoſe wbom he met wih troubled with 
that Diſcaſe,the fourth finger of the left Mund, that in 
the. Ring- finger, was ever free from it, While all the 
others were extremly ſubje& to pains and inſam, 
mations. Fr t 155 
Nom, whereas the parts make a firenger or weake? 
coliftante againſt Diſcaſes according to eiter of 
leſſer force they have, and that their ores 16 o⸗ 
the er or leſſer degree of natural hear, which 
'in it muſt needs beinterr'd, that that finger muſ 
have more of it then any of the others, fince it makes 
a greater reſiſtance againſt the evil, then they 
And whereas the diſtribution of the narutal hear pro- 
coeds either from the firſt Conſormatiotoſ the parts, 
or from the influence communicated to thom by the 
principle of heat; and that there is no probability, 
the ſaid finger, having the ſame ſtructure and 
fition with the reſt, ſhould have 2 greater portion 
then they of that fixt and original heat, where 
there is a diſtribution made at the birth; ir muſ 
needs follow, that the divident it hath thereof ſhould 
oceed from the influence, which the principle of 
heat ſends it in greater abandance then to any of the 
reſt; and conſequently, that there is a greater com. 
munication , a greater dependence * connexion, 
between it and the Heart — all diſpute, i 
the principle of that heat, then there can be between 
the Heart and all xbe other fingers put rogether. 
Nor was Antiquity wholly ignorant of this ſym- 
pathy, in as much as Hiſtory informs us, that the An 


tient 
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. S to diſcover the 
there is between the Spleen and the Long 

the miraculous effects, which the 
— —— in diſcaſes of the 
Sen Far that — ng cotnmonly between 
Middle- finger, a Ring- finger, as Hiper 
tes 'affirms , or between the latter and the Tate 
— to the Middle. finger 
be imagin A, chat t 
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taken up with che — the Heart; cannot 
entertain that of the Spleen , if it be true, that the 
vertues are not confounded, as we have ſhewn elſe 
_ —.— what ever 1 _ - 
cers of P may ſay, experience, F 

authority of the firſt Maſters of- that Science , . of 
more force then all the reaſons can be alledged by 


them. 

For, beſides that it is a thing of ous conſs ev 
quence. for any one to think to- make = —— of th 
Medicine ſabje& to ratiocination , which is mam wi 
times weak and deceitful , and to diſcard the ſenti - ur 
ments of the Ancient Profeſſors of that Art, who th 
were more exact obſervers of things, then =o wy m 
have come aſter them; this, I ſay, not urg d, it. 
ly and ſaſely affirm, chat \ baving caus d this — 2 tu 
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be opened in Quartan-Apues, above fixty times, it 
never fail'd after the — thereroy 
either quite to take away the Fever, or abate much 
of the violence of it, and made the firs more eaſily 
ſupportable. Let them not therefore any 
from the diſtribution, nor yet from the largneſ⸗ o 
the Veſſels ; For ag one and the ſame boal ot a tree 
bach ſeveral branches, which have not the ſamevers 
tue, and that, of theſe , ſome bear flowers, or fruits, 
others nothing at all; In like manner, chough all che 
veins of the Arm and Hand proceed. from theſame 
trunk, yet have they not the ſame employments, and 
they are only ſo many channels. through which tha 
ſeveral faculties may ow. So that the faculty which 
proceeds from the Spleen , may paſs wholy in the 
Salvatella , without diſperſin it ſelf into the other 
veins ; which may be imagin'd done, aſter the ſame 
manner, as it is, that the parts duburthen themſelves 
only on thoſe, which are particularly attributed and 
affeRed to them, though they have a coonexion with 
ſome others, by their veſſels and ſituation; And 
hence it is that the ſeveral tranſportations of the bus 
mours,and the changes which diſea ſes make from one 
place to another, do proceed , as we ſhall ſhew more 
at large hereafter. | | 

As to the largeneſs of the Veins, which makes the 
evacuations of them more advantageous then are 
thoſe of ſuch as are leſs, it is a thing our of all diſpute, 
when the queſtion is of diminiſhing ſomewhat of the 
univerſal ſulneſs of the body : But for what concerts 
the diſcharging of ſome part, it is obſerv'd, that, 
many times, the leſſer veins , provided they be neer 
it. and that there be ſome ſecret communication be- 


tween them, do it more ſaſely and more _y 
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they the er. In fine, ſince it is an opinion,with» 
out iption of time, that the opening of the 
vein bath — ſucceſsful in diſcaſes of che Spleen, 
as may be in the writings of Hippecrates, Galen, 
and all the Arabiaur, it is not likely it ſhould be ap- 
prov'd by ſuch eminent perſons , and that it ſhould 
continue in repute for ſo many ages , through which 
it hath deſcended to os, had it not been ſupported 
and confirm'd by experience, in as much as there i 
nat any Reaſon, which might have given ground to 
that per ſuaſion. And if it be by this way, that this 
remedy came to be known , there is no necefficy we 
ſhould reduce it to the examination of reaſons , no 
more then we do the purgative faculties, and 
— ſpecifick vertues, whereof Medicine is 
Io return therefore to the proof, which this dif. 
courſe interrupted ; we ſaid, that ſome ad 

might be made of this obſervation, to confirm 

mpathy there is between the Spleen and the middle 

r. But if particular inſtances might ſerve for 
proofs to general Maxims, I dare affirm, that I have 
one, which wonderfully makes good 2 
For I know a perſon , who, being ſub ject to the di- 
ſeaſes of the Spleen, is never troubled therewith , but 
the middle finger of the left Hand becomes cold, be. 
numm'd, and of a wan colour, asif it were depriv'd 
of — : 

To this we may add the Story related by Hs 
crates, in the fourch Book of — liſcaſe,, of the 
Woman, whofe Hypochondrie were ſo extended, and 
the reſpiration ſo ohſtructed, ro whom there hap- 
pen'd the cleventh day a floxion and inflammation 
in that very finger , which gave ber ſome caſe for « 
=> certain 
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certain time, though afrerwards,' te violence of the 
Fever , and the Impoſlhume, which bred in _— 
trails , occafion'd death. For it may be ce. 
jectur· d chenee, that ſome part of the humour, whith” 
was in the spleen, was disburthen'd into that oe X 
u being a part, between it andwhich there wa A 
communication arid <orrefpondence, and that the 
ſaid: disbarthening procur d it ſome eaſe; but 'wirh 
this further obſervation , that, it being not pokibfe, 
that the whole cauſe of the indiſpoſition ſhould be 
contain'd in ſo narrow a place the remainder occ# 
hon*d the impoſthume,whercof | ſhe died. However, 
to deal ingenuovſly , we muſt confels, that theſe are 
ohly con jectures, not fir to enter into competition 
with the precedent obſervations, which ſeem ro hive 
demonſtrated the truth we are enquiring after, * 


Art. 14. 


That there is a Sympathy between all the 
' interiour parts, and the ether parts of the 
Hand. | 


W Hat hath been ſaid in the precedent Articles 
is ſo evictive, that it were to be wiſh'd, we 
had T proofs , to make a diſtinct diſcovery of 
the reſt of the Sympathies, which are between the 
other interieur parts, and ſome other places in the 
Hand, But, to excuſe the negligence of nor looki 

after them, it may with much probability be affirmed, 
that, ſince thoſe of the Heart and Liver are certain 
and unqueſtionable, it muſt neceſſatily follow, that 
' | che 
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the others ſhould be ſo too, though they are not ep +, || 
parent to us; And that not only che Brain, and che; I * 
other parts, which have publick and principal fan, £| ? 
322 as well as the Heart and Liver ; but alſo that i 
. Stomach, the Lungs, the Kidneys, and f 
nobidly ſome other parts, ſhould have each of them, b 
im the Hand, their proper and affected place, between ſ 
which and them there is a certain correſpondence Il F 
and complyance. ain 
| ſe 
, Art. 18. 5 
That the Face is the Epitome of all the exteriour 
parts. 
F Ti 
12 may therefore be brought in as a proof of that 
ſecret intelligence, which is between ſome parts and 
others, and for the honour of that we now treat of, 
that the Hand and Face are as it were an abſtract of 
all the parts of the Body. For the latter js an Epi. Ne 
tome of all the exteriour members , there being not ge 
any part of it, but hath its particular and manifeſt re- in 
ſemblance ro ſome one of them; as the former , in di 
like manner is, of all the interiour parts, as havi of 
not any place, between} which and ſome one — 
them there is not a ſecret connexion and ſytpathy. I ** 
And no doubt, this is one of the principal reaſons, Ce 
that theſe two parts have had fo pecuhiar a conſtitu- wh 
tion of the skin, which, though all elſawbere, it be * 
ſeparated from the Muſcles, is, in theſe, ſo joyn'd, ry 
that it is impoſsible to ſeprrate the one from the = 
other: it being Nature's pleaſure, who hath deſign'd — 


theſe parts for Mirraurs, wherein all the others were 
to 


r 
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to he repreſented. tliat the fleſh ſhould be joyn'd to 
the skin, that the —— - — re the 
Netves, Veins,and Arteries, which are through 
it, ſhovld be more —— be — 
ſuddenly apparent without. Which thing may 
be obſerv'd in the ſoles of the Feet, which, in ſome 
ſort, participate of the ſame. advantages with the 
Hands,and upon the ſaid advantages there is another 
Science eſtabliſt᷑ d, called Podowancy, which promi- 
ſes the ſame things as Chiromeney, but not with ſo 
good ſuccebs, for the reaſons we ſhall give elſewhere. 


Art. 16. 


That there is a mutual Sympathy between all 
the parts. | 


N Or is it only between the exterivur and manl- 
feſt parts, that this aſſociation and mutual cor» 
reſpondence is _ » Bore is yet another more 
general ſympathy, which was known by Hippecratez, 
and ech es be ade it bis ground of that ingenious 
diviſion of the Veins, which he hath made in his book 
Of the Boner," For that tranſcendent Wit, having 
conſider'd the ſeveral tranſportations of the humouts, 
and the changes of diſeaſes, ſo often made from ſome 
certain parts to others, hath deſign'd the Veins 
whereby they might be made, and which accorditigly . 
were to be opened, in order to the preventing there» 
of, And, that ſuch an order might be obſerv'd in 
that procedure as ſhould take away tbe conſuſion 
thereof, he hath laid down ſeveral heads, or as it werg 
articles, at which he wou!d begin the — of 

oſe 
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thoſe Ycſleb, for he bach plac'd che firſdin the Hear, 
ie ſecond, in the 22 third, in the Liver ;4he 
th, in the Eyes ; and the Fiſt in the Head; 

ce he draws four pair of Veins, which are aſter 
wards ſpread inro divers places, unt 


* 


911 1 


— 

That the diſtribution of the Veits made by 
Hippocrates, for the diſcovery of the ſail 
Sympathy, was not underſtood either by A. 


riltotle,or Galen. 


Rom what is aboveſaid, it is not to be inferr'd, 
that Hippoeratet was of opinion, that thoſe were 
the firſt Sources, from which the Veins derive their 
origine, as Ariſtecle, Galen, and in a manner all ther 
followers have impos'd upon bim, ſince he could vot 
ignorant, that all of them haye their root in the 
er, whence they are diſtributed into all rhe pary 
of the Body, in order to the conveyance of their 
nouriſhment into them; as he afterwards makes it 
appear in the diſtribution he bath made of the Liver 
yein, and whercof he hath given a farther account 
in the ſecond Book of Popular diſtaſes: But it was 
only to denote the correſpondence there is between 
thoſe five parts and che reſt, & the diſcaſes and ſymp 
tomes which they mutually communicate, 
According, when he laies, that the leſt Eye te- 
eives a Vein from the Right, and the latter another 
Rom the Left, it is not to be taken literally, 85 f 
thoſe Veins did really derive their origine from thoſe 
places 


— — ee 
— 


— — — - 
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and” Inflammations of the Lungs ; but alſo why 
ſuppreſſion of them cauſes the Dropſie and the Phthi. 
lick? For, there be other places, where it 
ſhould ſeem, that the reflux of the blood, which they 
contain, might be made yet the correſpondence there 
is bet ween them, and the Liver and Langs, is the onh 
reaſon why ir is not made elſewhere. 

And , thoſe branches, which,deſcendi 
from them, paſsfrom the right ſide to the left, 
from the left ro the right, acquaint us with the cauſe, 
which hath been ſoughr after to ſo little purpole; u 
wit, why the impoſthumes and (wellings, which bappa 
from the upper part to the lower, are not alwayes« 
the ſame ſide, where the ſonrce of the diſeaſe is ob 
ferv'd, but ſometimes on the right, ſometimes on tl 
left; whereas thoſe which happen from the lou 
part to the upper, are alwayes confonant to the regs 
larity of the part, where the ſear of the indiſpoſiri 
is: For, wi this diſtribution of the Veins, it 
impoſſible to give a reaſon ſor all theſe accidents, 

Nay further, without the ſaid diſtribution, it woul 
not be known Ny there is ſo great a correſpondena 
between the Breaſt and the Genitals, that the Coug 
ceaſes , when thoſe are ſwell d; that the ſwelling s 
aſſwag'd ,, when the Cough follows; nay, that d 
fwrellings of the Veins which bappens to them, cor- av 
rect the defets, chat make the voice ſmall «ff mo 
hoarſe. 2 2 | 
In a word, this is the only ſecret, to diſcover ti whi 
wayes , which Nature obſerves in ber tranſportation ſpo 
of the humours;from one part to another, and for thi on 
diſcerning of the veins which ate to * — u not 
every particular indiſpoſition. For, though they 
all the ſame root; though divers of them have 2 part 
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mon branches, which ſhould equally diſtribute anco 
them the blood and humours, which they contain, 
yet the correſpondence and friendſhip there is be- 


tween the parts, prevails with Nature, to force them 
rather by one vcin then anogher,. and ſhe, making 
choice ae which 1 2 — for. her pur- 
poſe, meddles not with the others. which are nearic, 
ind proceed from the. ſelf. ſame origine. | 
And this ig evidently remarkahle in the ſympathy, 
whereaf we have beretofore. given ſuch preſſing ex- 
amples,, For, in all probability, it is by the Veins and 
Arteries, that the ſecret vertue, which is communica· 
ted from the Heart and Liver to cettain dagger is 
convey'd into them; and yet all thoſe ; which are in 


the Hand, are not employ d i that conveyance, and 
though they proceed from the ſame branch, yet is 
chere not an more then one, whereby the vertue of 
the Heart, and another. hereby that of che Liver, is 


convey d. Otherwiſe, there would be no determi- 
nate place for the recep: ion of their influence and all 
the fingers of the Hand, which have veins and arte- 
ries, would receive it equally; the contrary whereof 
we find by experience. 

A ingly, to ſay the truth, all theſe veſſels are 
only c and conduit · pipes, which cannot, no 


ore then thoſe of ſprings or fountains , give any 


motion to the humours : But they are the Spirfts on- 
ly, which convey and force them, to thoſe places, 


v bere they are ordered to go. And as the corre... 


ſpondence, chere is betwern the members, is carry d 
on and improv'd by means of theſe Spirits; fo is«r 


u not to be doubted, but that the blood, wherewith they 


Fe intermix'd, marches along with them , ſrom one 
part to another, and, conſequently, occaſions that mi- 
8 taculous 
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raculous harmony of the veins, obſerv'd by Hippo 


craves. 
For no doubt chat 2 was the ground, upon 

which he and the ancſent Maſters of Medicine ore, 
in the ſame member, obſery'd veins that held a certain 
correſpondence with ſeyeral mw, a, in the Arm, 
the Head-vein, the Liver-vein, — 4 —— 
which they al zyes punctually opctel 

lar indiſpofitioris Lor —— — ae or at Ft hk 
not minding, the weak tea — inſpeRion of 
Bodies, and the affectation of vovelcy have ſinte 
brought i into vogue. 


Arx. 18. 1. 


Whence proceeds the. reevlarity: es Nature 
obſerves in her earnaSions 0"! 


A Ndeernly if a recourſe be not had to this di- 
rection of the Spirits, it would be impoſſible to 
fin an account of the regularity., which Nature ob- 
erves in her motions,when they are abſolutely at her 

ſpoſal, and which Medicine imitates jn the evacuati- 

— — d by it. For when, in inflammatiot of 
the Liver, the right Ear becomes red; when ulcen 
riſe in the right Hand and ri Foot; when blood 
iſſues out at the noſtrill of the ſame fide ; or when 
there happen impoſthumes and ſwelli in the right 
Ear; And, on the contrary, when all che fame aca- 
dents are obſervable on the left ſide, in inflammatons 
of the Spleen; When, I fay, Medicine bes 
Phleboromy on the ſame ſide that the diſ and 
teaches us withall, that all che evacuations — a 

t 
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the opfiolne Hide, tre dangerous, in cafe are 
thade of themſelves 27 .— ebe gen e 
if done by Art! What — be a 
for this regularity, ax leaſt ſach as may 
to the wind, * uten 47 — 
n Fibres ads Beck 
poſition veſſel⸗ „hereby are opinion, 
ther the bumoury are ane. e 
worſe term, impertinent: ſince they are incapable 
of making any ſuch atrraftion , as we have ſhewn 
elſewhere, fince they are found equally on all fides 
of the veſlel. and quently cannot deere, or 
direct the motion of the tumours to one rather then 
another”: fince there ate not alwa wr mom ap —.— 
more that regularicy, in much as 
the let Noſtril, there cannot be any at all, * 
r or en op gion between 


whicl #nd the in do connexion; And, 
= fince che os 

[s, nay the very uali- 
ties ES one part to Alter 
the ſume manner, ſo as that the Fibres act not at all 
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conduit. pipes, ſhould enter into the veins, here it 
mult be aſſerted there are not any -paſlages , nay 
further, that there ſhould be ſome conduits croſs the 
body; ſince the humours ſometimes paſs from the 
Right (ide to the Leſt, ſometimes from, Before tg Be. 
hind , and moſt commonly from the Centre to] the 
Circumference. But, all: conhder'd, reflecting on 
either of theſe opinions, we cannot find, why t 

ſhould be ſo — danger, hen the regularity.is not 
obſerv d in the evacu: tions of the humours. 

But it being ſuppoſed, that the ſaid evacuations are 
wrought tby che direction of the Spirits, it is eaſily 
concluded to be neceſſary, that Nature muſt needs be 
extremely oppreſs d. —— ſhe follows not the order 
which had been preſcrib'd her, and when ſhe gets out 
of her ordinary road, to ſhun the enemy that preſſe 
upon her, For it is to be attributed to this very res 
ſon, that the motions ſhe makes in ſharp Feyers up 
on even days are always dangerous; in as much asit 
is an argument of the violence ſhe ſuffers, and-rhe dif 
order into which the violence of the Diſeaſe forte 
her, when it makes her forget the odd days on whid 
ſhe ought to engage againſt the choler, which is the an 
cauſe of thoſe Diſeaſes. | = 

But however the caſe ſtands, we may conſidenth I n 


them not at all into the other, unleſs there: be ſome ¶ pn 
great obſtruction lor, Nature hath ſo great a ter n. 
derneſs ſor the conſervation of things living and am · I do, 
mate, that ſhe bath, in a manner, divided ghem il I th. 
into two parts, out of this deſign, that if it bappened 
one ſuffered any alte ration, the other n. 1 


— 
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ſelf from it, and fo, it it ſelf, preſerve the nature of 

the whole. Now, this diviſion is real and manifeſt in 

ſome ſubjects, as in the ſeed and kernels of ſome 

Plants, all which conſiſt of two portions, which ma 
be ſeparated one from the other; as alſo in all thoſe 
members of the Animal that are double. In others 
it is obſcure, and not obſervable in an actual ſepara- 
tion of rhe parts, but onely in thoſe operations which 
ſhew, that they have each of them their diſtin juriſ- 
dition and different concernments , ſuch as is that 
whereof we ſpeak , which diſtinguiſhes the whole 
body into two halfs, whereof one is onthe right, the 
other, on the left. Of the ſame kind is alſo that which 
may be obſerved in the members that are ſingle, as 
the Brain, Tongue, Noſe, c. where we many times 
ſee one half, which is aſſauired by ſome Diſeaſe, the 
other free from it, though there be not any ſepara- 
tion between them, 

If chen it be true, that Nature, to preſerve one 
half of the body, charges the other with all the diſ- 
order that happens thereto, and permits not the hu- 
mours, wherewith it is troubled, to exceed her limits, 
and, by that means, to faſten on the other, it is not 
to be doubtedgbur that the Spirits, which are her firſt 
and principal W ſerve her in that enterprize, 
and that the tranſportation of the humours, from 
one place to another, is their charge, but onely ſo farr 
as ſhe hath given them order to do And if, to com- 
paſs this tranſportation, there be any neceſſity of. 
making uſe of the Vcins that are on the other ſ de, yer 
does nor that make them ſorget Nature's def gu, ard 
the commands they had received from her; and fo 
they onely paſs along, if | may ſo æxpreſs ic, the bor- 
ders of their neighbours, to get to th place whereto 
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Art. 19. th 

or 

That the Starrs, or Planets, have a certain of 
predomingucy over the ſeveral parts of t ¶ co 
Hand. ' & 5 


T O return to the Sympathy there is between the c 
interiour members, and the ſeyeral parts of the 1 
Hand, I am of opinion, that the reaſons alledg'd by &. 
us for the maintaining thereof, if they do not abſo. 
jutely convince the moſt obſtinate, will, at leaſt, leave th 
in their mind ſome doubt of the truth thereof, Ant] © 
1 make no queſtion, but that Chiromaney ought to be 
fatizfy'd therewith, ſince that having been hitherto 
| 2— 
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unknown to it make che chiefelt of its 

ſoundatiqus; rr 8 it At. caſie ſor ſhe ſaid 

Science, to eſtabliſh there upan the maximes of Aſtro- 

192 which ought to farniſh it with moſt of its rules, 
| ſecure its pregteſt promiſes, 

For, if it he once granted, that the interior parts 
are govern'd by the planetz, and that they xeceive, 
from choſe Celeſtial Bodies, ſame particular influ- 
ence, as Aſtrologie reaches; it muſt of neceſſity fol- 
low, that the vertue which is deri d from thoſe 
to the Hand ſhoyld be accompanied by that which the 
Planets communicate to them; And that, for ex- 
ample, if the Heart communicates its influence to 
ſome finger, the Planet, under whoſe government the 
Heart is, ſhould alſo derive his to the ſame place : 
it being not probable, that the influence of the planet 

make a halt at the Heart, while this laſt com- 
municates to the Hand that which is proper and na- 
tural to it; in as much as, the truth of the Celeſtial 
influences being. granted, it muſt be affirm'd, that 
thoſe two vertues are combin d into one, which is the 
onely eſſential diſpoſition, and the ſpeciſick property 
of each part. Now, it is a concluſion of Aſtrologie, 
confirm'd by its principles and obſervations, That the 
Liver is — by Popiter, the Spleen by S atarn, the 


Heart by the San, and ſo of the reſt : whereof the 


conſequence is, that the fore-finger ſhould be accord- 
ingly govern'd by Jupiter, the middle-firger, by 
Faturn; the Ring. finger, by the Sun, &c. in regard 
there is a correſpondence and ſympathy between 
thoſe principal parcs and the ſaid fingers, and that the 
former communicates to the latter the vertue they 
have in themſelves. All which conſider d. we are not 
any longer to think it much, that Cluromancy hach 

v4 chang d 
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chang d the order of the Planets in the Hand; nor yet 


ak, why it ſhoold plate ppiter on the fore · finget. 
and Por tes onrhe . rather then on 5 
other part, in as much as the nature ofthe Hearr, a 
Liver, and the ſympathy there is between them and 
thoſe fingers, hath aſfign'd it thoſe places to be, as it 
were, particular houſes, which the ſaid Planers have in 
the Hand, as they have in the Heavens ſuch as are 
peculiar to them, | i | 

Theſe things thus laid down, the whole gifficul 
is reduced to this point, viz to know, whether col 
Starts do really govern the principal parts of the bo- 
dy, and communicate unto them ſome, ſetret yertue, 
which might be cauſe of the good or bad diſpoſiriqn 
they have ? | tha. 

Bur, for any man to think to drive on this Queſtion 
as farras it might go, and to examine al the conſe 
quences and circumſtances thereof, with the ſeverity, 
which philoſophy requires in theſe matters; befides 
that it would bring into doubt thoſe truths which 
Aſtrologie places in the rank of things already judg d. 
and ſuch as its moſt irreconcileable enemies are, for 
the moſt part, forc'd to acknowledge : it would re- 
quire a Diſcourſe which ſhould exceed the limits of 
our deſign, nay, indeed contradict the method where. 
with all Sciences would betreated, For this admits nor, 
that all thoſe things which occurr therein ſhould be 
brought into diſpute, it particularly declares again 
the cenſuring of choſe principles upon which they ate 
eſtabliſh'd, and would have all choſe, which are de- 
duced from the concluſions of the ſaperiour Sciences, 
how doubt ſull ſoever they may be, to be receiv'd with 
the ſame priviledge, as the maximes and common 
notions of the Mathemaricks may challenge. it is 
* | therefore 
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therefore ſufficient for Chiromaney, that Natural Phi. 
loſophy maintains its rſt foundations, and fo what- 
ſoever it afterwards receives from Aſtrologie, onght 
to be allow'd, or at leaſt the diſquiſition thereof 
in ſuſpence, till the ground of Aſtfologie it ſelf (hall 
have been examined. N 


Art. 20. a 


That the Planets have a predominancy over 
© the interionr parts. | 


NO remoye therefore, in ſome meaſure, the diſtruſt 
1 which ſome may have, that the Conclufions 
which Chiromancy derives from Aſtrologie for prin- 
ciples, are wholly jmaginary, and comrary to truth, 
we are now to make it appear, by ſome obſervations 
not admittable into diſpute, That ſome parts of the 
body, are under the particular direction and govern- 
ment of certain Planets. | 
Nor will this be any hard manter to do. as to ſome 
of them. And though we ſhould re ject the experi- 
ences, which Aſtrologie might furniſh us with upon 
this occaſion, and that, upon ſuch a rejection, we 
ſhould not bave others convincing enough to make 
an abſolute proof of this truth; yet would the former 
— down a great preſumprion for the aſcertainment 
of the reſt and leave a very wel grounded conjecture 
ſor us to imagine. that every member is governed by 
one of thoſe Starrs, and that the Principle which A» 
ſtrologie had made thereof, in order ro the further» 
ance of Chiromancy, is not ill eſtabliſhd. 


Art. 
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Art. 21, 


That the Moon hath ſuch « predominauy 


over the Brain. 


Li us then begin with the Brain, and affirm, that 
it is a thing out of all controverſie, that the 
Moon hath a ſecret ſuperintender ver that part, 
and that it is more apparently Kade of its power, 
then any of the other parts, For it ſwells and abates, 
it increaſes and diminiſhes, proportionably to the in- 
creaſe or decreaſe of that kla Thence it comes, 
that the Science of Medicine, upon a certain know- 
of theſe changes, rakes a care, that, when Tre. 
patining is preſcrib'd, it ſhould be perform'd with the 
reater precaution in the full of the Moon; in regard 
che Phyſicians know, that, then, the Brain is alſo ip is 
full, and that cauſing the Membranes, which encom- 
E to come neerer the bone, it expoſes{ them to 
danger of heing the more eaſily, touched by. the 

inſtrument, | 
But there cannot be a preater demonſtration of the 
connexion and ſympathy, which there is between the 
Moon and the Brain, then that the Diſeaſes of chat 
rt have their intenſions and remiſſions, according 
to the courſe of that planet. For of theſe i ndiſpoſiti- 
ons, there are ſome do ſo regularly follow her moti- 
ons, that they may be the Fphemerides, or Progno- 
Aicgtions thereof: Nay, though ſhe be under the 
Horizon, and that the perſon ſubjcR to thoſe indiſ. 
poſitions endeavour,by all ways imaginable, to ſecure 
them* 
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themſelves againſt her influences ; yet does not all 
this binder that che breaking out of a fluxion, 
which comes preciſely at the time appointed, in the 
change of her Quarters, will cauſe them to beſelt. 
though they be not {een either in the Heavens or the 
Alwanacks. 

Moreover ,do not the fits of the Epilepſie or Falling - 
ſickneſs ordinarily follow the motions of that Planet 
Are there not ſome kinds of diſtractions, and extra- 
vagances Which are called Lowgrics ? Nay, to deſcend 
even to Horſes,are theynot ſubjeR to diſeaſes in the 
Head, known by a name not much differing from the 


we 


AF 


E 


tes; forementioned, purely upon this account, that both 
ef them follow che motion of the Moon? Inq word, 
nes. is it not a thing generally acknowledg'd , that the 
p · ¶ beams of that planet cauſe ſtubborn diſtempers , and 
e: diſcolour the countenance, if one be along time en- 
the pes'd thereto, eſpecially if the party he allerp / Now 
art all theſe things cannot be refert'd to any other cauſe 
inf chen the influences thereof, in as much as moſt of 
d. them are many times obſeryable , when ſhe is under 
| 1088 the Earth, and chat, granted to be there, neither her 
the light, nor the Magnetick vertue attributed to her, can 
have any action upon us. 
the Y Nor is there any doubt made of the truth of theſe 
the © ſecret qualities, eſpecially after the obſervations, 
hat Y which baye been made of an infinite number of ef- 
ng} fects they produce; and, among others, of the + bbing 
it JF and flowing of the Sea, which, without all diſpute; 
pt. follows the motion of the Moon, beginning alwaies 
10- ben ſhe appears either above our Horizon, or that 
the ol the Antipodes , and being in her greateſt force, 
iſ. ven ſhe is come fo their Meridian or ours, For if 


it can be ſhewn., ws it would be eaſie for us todo, 
| would 
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would this place admit of a diſcourſe ſo long as 
ſhoald be requiſite thereto, if, 1 ſay, it can be de- 
monſtrated, that the Flowing of the Sea cannot pro. 
ceed from the motion of the Earth, nor from the 
light of the Stars, nor from any Magnerick vertue, 
nor by the impulſion of the Moon, nor by the Rare. 
faction caus d in the Water by Heat, there remain 
only the Influences of this Planer, to be'the cauſe of 
that miraculous motion, and no doubt to be alſo the 
like cauſe of all the accidents before-mentioned. 


Art. 22. 


That the Sun hath the like predominancy over 
the Heart. 


N Ow, if it be acknowledg d, that the ſaid cele 


ſtial Body (the Moon) hath the influences we 

have mentioned, and that it is by them it hath che 
direction and government of one of the principd 
parts of the body, there is no queſtion to be made, 
but that the Sun, which hath the wpremacy, and in, 
as it were, the Father of all the other Planets, ſhould 
have ſuch as are more powerful , and that he, whoſe 
concurrence is requilite for the generation of all 
things, hath reſerv'd to himſelf the firſt and nobleſt 
part of Animals, that he might have the conduct 
thereof, and communicate his vertues thereto. No 
doubt but it muſt be ſo , and therefore it may be af 
firm'd, that he hath made choice of the Heart for his 
Throne, and the place of his exaltation: and that, 
he is in the Heavens, in the midſt of all the Stars, fo 
is he plac'd in the midit of all the members of the 
Body, which are govern'd by the Planets. I hence 
I 
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is it, that he dilates bis vertue into all che parts of the 


as 
de- little world; and if, in his courſe, he comes co ſuffer 
"0- I ſome malignant Aſpect, that member is ſenſible of ir, 
the and ſympathizes with che diſorders of its Soveraign. 
tue pon this diſcovery hath it been obſerv'd, that thoſe, 
ire. Nubo are ſick, ſuffer an extraordinary weakneſs in E- 
nain clipſes of the Sun, nay, that thoſe, who are of a more 
e of delicate Complexion , do ſenſibly reſent in themfelvs 
che Nhe eſſect ot that Conſtellation, To this may be added 


hat the vital faculty becomes languiſhing, and weak, 
luring the time of the Solſtices. and che Aquingxes, 
, when ever any malignant Stars riſe with him, 
hat Hippocrates bath forbidden the making uſe of 
ny remedy, till ten daies are paſt, But we muſt 
ot omit to bring, in this place an obſer vation, which 
hat incomparable perſon hath left behind him in bis 
3ook of Dreams, whereby may be diſcover d, not 
only the ſympathy there is between the Heart and 
he Sun, but alſo that which is between the Moon and 
be Stars, and the other parts of the Body. For having 
uppos'd, that the Sun hath, a relation to the middle 
pf the Body, the Moon to the cavities that are in it, 

the Stars to the extern], parts, be affirms , that 
f thoſe Celeſtial bodies appear in the dream with the 
rity , and according to that regularity of motion, 
hich is natural to them, it is a ſignification of per- 
ſect health, and that there is not any thing in the 
zody, but is conſonant to the rule and order, which 
Nature 2222 if che party dreaming ſeems to 
ſee any of the Planets dimm d, or diſappearing. or ob. 
t as ſtructed in its courſe, it is a ſigu oſ ſome indiſpoſition 
ſo Ito happen in thoſe parts, between whith and thoſe 
the bodies there is a ſympathy and correſpondence. For 
ace if thoſe diſorders happen in the Stars, the noe: 

f non 
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ſitiom will be in the conſticution and habit & che 
Body; if in the Moon, it will be in the Covitine;; 
but if it be in the Sun, it will be fo mach the 
violent, and more — to be — —— i 

inſt che principles of life : it not to he im 
— that he middle, he ſpeaks fey be underſtood 
of any thing, but the vital parts, hieh comprehend 

amy tinng | 
the Heart, and che pts about it. 

Now, if this be true, a Reafon and Experienm 
bach firice frequently confirm'd it, we ate to conclude 
renee, char ſince, in dreams, che Imagination frame 
all choſe Images of the Sun, to repreſent to its i 
the good or ili diſpoſition of the Heart, it is netiſ 
fary, chat it ſhould have ſome ground to joys ropes 
ther ewo things, whieh are ſo different among them. 
felves, and that it ſhould find, m tbe faid pare of i 
body, certain Solar quahties, which may ſerve fors 
modet for che figures and repreſentations it makes of 
that Star. And, ina word, rivrequilite ; chat te 
parricular Influences, wiucty the Heart receives from 
the dun, ſhould be the originals, according to which 

the Son. in ſteep, d a all thoſe ada ble copie 
If cho caſe were otherwiſe, why fhouid ſhe not 4 
well make them for ſome other member > And why, 
in che inflanunation'of the Liver; for etample, W hert 
the heat is at that time greater, then dun other 
part of the Body, fhould the not make to herſeſt 2 
repreſentation of that Star, vbick is the ſouret of al 1 
the heat in the world, as well as ſhe dor i the lea 
aſterations of the Heutt? Cercairiſy, there are, in ti] 
part, ſome vertues, ſo ſtrange and coneeal'd , that 
le is impoſſible to e y refererice Hereof to the T 
thei 


er OC 


Flements. For that it ſnouſd many times deſle che 
flames, fo as not to be conſum d 'T 1b 


Sa SE ESIETSE ESESATT 
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ſhould- not grow ſoſter by boyling ,- if the Auricles 
be not taken 4 kat Gwe ki of fiſhes cunnot 
be boyt'd.if the heart bit left within them rheſe, I 

tre ect fo pafticular thereto, and whereof 
ich hard to give any reaſon, by the manifeſt qua · 
lties that there is ſome ground to preſume, that 
thoſe which it buch are of 4 higher order, and re. 
ſerribld, as AViff+tlc affirms, to the Element of whe 


Starry, 

Nom, if the influence which the Heart receives 
—— CEO, — — the 
images of that Planet, ent the diverſe diſpbſi - 
tions, wherem rhe dre it is requiſite , the caſo 
ſhould be the ſame, as to the Moon and Stars, in re- 
ſer ente to the Cavities of the Body , and the exteri⸗ 

parts. And thence, no doubt, it Proceeds, that 
hach dilpos d, under che direction oſ the 

oon, the Brain, the Breaſt, the Inteſtineh the Blath 
der, and che Matrix, which are the moſt conſiderable 
cavities of the Body , as alſo that ic hai divided all 


che exteriour parts among the Signs of the Zediack, 


ies grounding it felf, at fuſt, on «this Doctrine of Hippe- 


whercio it hath fince added irs own Expe- 


: Att. 23. SY. *. 


Ia the other Planets have the Government of 


the other interiour parts. 


T Heſe reaſons thus laid down, there is no difficulty 
to be made, but that the other Planers have alſo 


err particular influerces, and, as well as the two 


already 
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already mentioned, have the government of dertail 
parts of the Body. But Phiſaſophy hath been f 
negligent in preſerving the obſervations therroſ, that 
thoſe, which Aſtrology ſurniſhes us withall, being 
excepted , we bave not any from which may lb de- 
duced the direction of NH piter over the Liver, that of 
Saturn over the Spleen, &c. unleſs we may be ad. 
mitted to bring into that rank, the marks and oe 
which are found naturally imprinted on thoſe parti 
For it is an obſervation grounded on experience, tha 
en at whoſe birth — bach the — 
comtnonly one of thoſe marks upon the regio 
of the spleen; if it be iter, be bath it upon tha 
of the Liver ,, if Venus, the mark is to be ſeen on the 
privy parts, and the party hath another between the 
Ey-brows. Upon which obſervation, Dares bey. 
gin, in the Pourttaiture he made of the beautiſu 
Helene, affirms, that ſhe had one between the Ey 
brows, which Cernelins Nepss bath neatly expreſs d 
in theſe tuo extellent verſes: (s £52 


0 ATT 1. 
Parua ſuperciliit nnbes inter ſina rari 
Andaci maculii teuurs diſcriminat Artur. 


But I do not account theſe obſefyatians full enough tat 
nor ſo ſufficiently confitm'd by experience, ast ſh! 
a certain proof, of what we pretend to, may be de 
duced from them, In the mean time, till there be 
a more exact diſquiſition made thereof; we fhall'ne! 
flick to affirm, that the Sun and Moon, which, without 
all diſpute, have a predominancy over the Heart and 
Þrain, may well ſecure the preſumption we have, to hd 
imagine, chat the other Planets have a certain Empire 
cver the members, which Aſtrology hath made the 
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je thereto, And — we may conclude, 
that the Principle which Chiromancy derives from it, 
is not without ſome ground, and that it may make 
good a great part of the promiſes it makes. . 


8. 5 > 


Art. 24. 


That the Principles eſtabliſh'd regulate many 
doubtful things in Chiromancy. 


Heſe are then the reaſons , upon which, I con- 

cei vd, that ſote eſtabliſhment might be made. 
This further advantage may be made oi them, that 
they may ſer ve to regulate many things, whereof 
there is ſome controverſie in the practick part of 
Chiromancy , and to diſcover the cauſes of many 
effets obſery'd therein, For there are ſome, who 
affirm ; that it is not only requiſite to make an in- 
ſpection into the Hands, but that it is alſo neceſſary to 
look upon the Feet; that the leit Hand ought to be 
the more conlider'd in Women, and thoſe whoſe Na- 
tivities happen in the night; and the Right, in men, 
and thoſe who are born in the day. Bur the advan- 
tage which the Hands bave over the Feet, clear| 
ſhews, that the inſpection of the latter is to little 
purpoſe, and that the Artiſt may find out in the 
Hands, whatever can be expected from this kind of 
knowledge. Moreover, the Right Hand being more 
noble then. che Left, in all ſexes , at what time ſoever 
the Querent be born, ought to be more exactly con- 
ſider d. then the latter, eſpecially as to what concerns 
the Heart, Liver, and Brain, between which and it 
there is a greater communication, But, on the other 

X lde, 
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fide, the Left bath the preheminence, as to what con- 
cerns the Spleen, and the other parts, which are on 
the ſame fide, by reaſon of the power which R egula- 
rity hath upon thoſe occaſions. In ſine, what we 
have ſaid before concerning Length, Bredch and 
Profundity,furniſhes us with che cauſes of tbe diver- 
ſity which is obſerv'd in the Lines: for choſe which 
are ſimple ſhew that the vertue is weak, length being 
the firſt eſſay it mzkes; thoſe which are croſs d dib 
cover a greater ſtrength in it, as having extended it 
ſelf into bredth , ard chat it does its utmoſt in thoſe 
which are deep. 

But I forget my ſelſ, and conſider not, that I inſen- 
fibly enter into a particular diſquiſition of thoſe 
things, which it was my defign to have balk'd. Ny, 
I am to fear, I have exprets'd my ſelf too ſreety in 
the general, and that I betray a certain acknow- 
ledgment, by the certainty I find therein, that have 
the ſame perſuaſion for the particular. But I am 
far from entertaining any ſuch thought. True it is, 
I lay the foundations of a Science; which ſeem to me 
ſolid enough, but i find not materials to eompleat 
the Edifice. For moſt of theſe rules and prece pts, 
wherewith ſome would have carried on the Super- 
ſtructure, are not ſufficiently eſtabliſn d; che expe - 
riences, by which they are maintain d, are not fully 
vetified and confirm d; And there is requilice a new 
fupply of obſervations, made with all the caution and 
enactneſs neceſſary , to give it the torm and ſolidity, 
which Art and Science require. But from who are 
theſe to be expected, ſince thoſe , who might be 
thought able to make them, will not bu themſcives 
about ic ? And when may they be expected, ſince there 


are ſo\many to be made; and rr 
| if. 
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Bat if it ſhall happen, 
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difficulty in the making of them wel 

my will venture their 
endeavours herein, and | it with aconfi- 
dence of being able to overcome the and diſ- 
ficulties of ſo great a delign, I am to tell that, 
in my judgment, they will be extreamly oblig d to 
you, SIR, ſor having engag d me, to gromorg their 
work, zu em the ſoundatioms, on Which! 
they are to build, and you are to acknowledge with- 
all ay compence with your —__ * 2 you 
conſider ordi ment: ; you 
will ind welds won. — os 
humour your inclinations , and that I could not give 
you a greater demonſtration of the friendfhip and 
reſpect I have for you, then 1 ſelf to 
cenſure, to ſatishe your turioſity. I am not to fear 
yours beczuſe I am conſident it will be ſavourable to 
ine; bat I drxad char of the publlclæ, ſtom whom ho 
favour is to be expected, and whoſe judgments are 
very ſevere, and, many times, unjuſt. It is your bau- 
finels therefore to prevent my appearance before 
that ſevere Tribunal, if you are nor ſu con- 
fideny , that 1 ſhall cfcape the puniſkment of teme 
rarious Writers ; and conſequently, way wp ac 
texſt without —— thi: little eſſeum good 
fortune hath pleaſed to favour the with in the 


world, and for the ſecutity und preſervation whereof, 
conceive you oblig'd to concern youtfelf, fince you 
ow bow much I tm, 
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tht Reeds tk 
THE SECOND 


EETITEX 


MONSIEUR B. D. M. 
UPON THE 


PRINCIPLES 
METOPOSCOFPFT. 


SIR, 


Know not whether I ought to complain 
of your Curiofiry , which requires of 
me things that are ſo difficult, or lay tl 
fault on the complyance | have for you, 
which will not ſuffer me to deny you 
any thing , within the reach of my performance, 
When you would have me to eſtabliſh the principle 
of Metopoſcopy, upon Phyſical obſervations, as I bay 
done thoſe of Chiremancy, you conſider not, that you 
age me in an attempt, which Ca dan, Ac hilliuui 
and the Conciliator durſt not undertake ; and when 
comply with your commands, ] alſo reflect not, that 


expoſe my ſelf to the cenſure of all choſe, who - 
ce 
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8 2 


T. 


plain 
es 0 
y 
you, 
you 
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ſce this diſcourſe, and, no doubt, will blame me for 
beſtowing my time in the examination of things ſo 
vain, and ſo much cry'd down , and, by my con je- 
ctures, conſirming thoſe in their errour, who give too 
much credit thereto, But ſince | have not ſo much 
command of my ſelſ as to balk the fatisfaction of your 
deſires, let me beg your care of my reputation, and 
entreat you, to acquaint thoſe , to whom you ſhall 
communicate this Piece, with the judgment, which, 
you know. | make of theſe kinds of Sciences. For 
—_ find ſome grounds, whereby their Principles 
may be maintain d, nay am of a perſuaſion , that if 
fuch perſect obſervations might be made, as were 
neceſſary to give them rules, there might be framed 
an Art thereof, which would be very advantageous 
and delightful : yet does not this hinder my being of 
opinion, that all choſe , which we find in Books, are 
not only falſe, but alſo temerarious, and that thoſe 
who make uſe of them, juſtly deſerve the contempr, 
which Wiſdom hath for things of that nature, and are 
no leſs juſtly ſub ject to thoſe puniſhments, whereto 
Religion hath aſwaies condemn'd them. With this 
precaution, I ſhall dilate my diſcourſe upon this 
ſubjeR, according to the enſuing Heads or Articles, 


and ſhew , 


1. That Aletopoſcopy hath the ſane Principles 
with Chiromancy. 


2, What part of the Face are governed by - 


the Plancts. 

3. That not only the Forehead , but alſs the 
other parts of the Face are to be conſide- 
red in Metopoſcopy. 

13 4. That 


/ 
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4. That the-Sun and Moon have the govern-- 
ment of the Eyes. | 
5. That Venus hath the government of the 
Noſe, | | 
6, 90 there is a correſpondence between all 
the marks of the Face, and others, in other 
parts of the body. 8 
7. Whence the Lines of the Forehead pro- 
ceed, / | , 
8. What particular Planet hath the govern- 
ment of the Farebead. 
g. That Jupiter bath the government ef the 
Cheeks. £4 
10. That Mercury hath the like government 
of the Ears. | 
11. And laſtly, that Mars bath the govern- 
ment of the Lips. 


— 


Art. 1. 


That Metopoſcopy hath the ſame Principles with 
Chiromancy. | 


7 E are therefore, in the firſt place, to affirm, 

that the ſame principle, upon which Chire- 

mancy is eſtabliſh'd, ſerves alſo for a ground to Ace- 
topoſcopy, in as much as all the promiſes of this latter 
Science are grounded on the government and dire- 
ction, which che Planets have over certain parts - 
| -" ol 
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the Face, as they have over thoſe of the Hand. So that 
if the ſaid Prineiple be found well cſtabliſh'd,in order 
to Chiromascy,chere is no queſtion to be made, but it 
makes as well for Metops/cojy. Nay, it may be af 
firm'd, that the gegera) am ly whereof the former 
hath made uſe; are more preſſing and decikve in the 
latter; And it they give preſumptiom and apparen- 
ces of ſome truth in the one. in the other they ſeem to 
give aſſurance and certaintx. ö 
For, if it be onco granted , that the Planets have a 
certain direction and government over the no- 
bler parts, and that inſpire their good or bad 
qualities into them; e is alſo a certain ſe» 


tt 
cret correſpondence between the faid Paris, and ſome 
Members, whereto they communicate the good and 
bad diſpoſitions, which they may have; And that for 
the ſame reaſon, the fame tar, which hath the 
vernment of ſome noble Part, governs alſo that, be. 


tween which and the other there is a correfpondence 
and ſympathy, as we have already ſhewn in the pre- 
cedent diſcourſe: If, I fay , this be true in Chiro- 
mency , it ſhould be much more certain in Metepo- 
ſeezy ; ſince it may be inferr'd, that, ſo far as the Face 
hach the prebemigence before the Hands, fo the di- 
rection of the plants, and the fympatby of the nobler 
parts ſhould be — A and more 
efficacious in that part, then they are in any of the 
reſt. 

For certainly, there is not any likelibood that the 
Heart, the Brain, the Liver, and the other principal 
parts, ſhould have any particular vertue , to be com- 
municated to certaip parts of the Hand, as ibe expe- 
riences we have produc'd do make evident, and nat 
make ſome participation thereof, to that, which is 

| X 4 the 
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the moſt excellent of all, and as it were the Epitome 
of che whole Man, and the Mirrour, wherein all the 
diſpoſitions of Body and Soul are repreſented and 
obſerv d. | 

We need not bring any reaſons , or-proofs, to de- 
monſtrate the truth of theſe advantages, they are 
too evident, and too well known, to leave any place 
for doubt ; there needs no Eyes, to make a greater 
apprehenſion thereof then words can ex : nay, 
there recds no more then common ſeuce, to conclude, 
that, if there be any influences communicated by the 
nobler parts and the Stars to the exterionr parts, the 
Face ougbt to have a better and greater ſhare of 
them then any other part whatſoever, 


a ata i ym —— 


Art. 2. 


What parts of the Face are govern'd by the Plas 


nets. 


A Ll thoſe grounds and conſequences being pre. 
ſuppos'd, we now come to examine, what part: 
of the Face thoſe are, between which and the Noble 
Parts and the Stars , there is # certain Sympathy. 
For, as this Sympathy is grounded upon the Formal 
and Specifick vertues, and that Nature confounds not 
thoſe vertues as we have ſhewn elſewhere; ſo it is 
requiſite, that there ſhou'd be ſome place in the Face, 
anſwerable to the Heart and the dun; another, to 
the Liver, and Japiter ; ſome other, to the Spleen, 
and Saturn, and fo of the reſt, and that every one of 
them ſhould receive the vertues and influences, which 
arc proper both to che noble part, between _ 
5 | , 
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and it there is à Sympathy, and the planet, under 
whoſe direction it js 

The Vulgar Metopeſcory takes notice of no other 
places, here theſe impreſſions ſhould be made, then 
the Forehead, which the Profeſſors of it have divided 
into ſeven parts, in — to the placing of the ſeven 
Planets thet ein. So tit they have aſſigrid the firſt 
and higheſt place to Sararu; the ſecond, to iter; 
the third to Aer? , the fourth, to the Sen; the fiſth, 
which is above the left Eye-brow, to V chat 
which is above the right, to Aerrury; and th 
the Aeon between thoſe two. And when theſe places 
are mark d with any lines, they denote the power of 
that Starr, which is appropriated thereto. 

But I fear me, this orderly, and regular diſpoſal of 
the Planets is a product of Man's wit and invention, 
which affects a kind of proportion and Symmetry in 
all things, and imagin d, that thoſe Celeſtial Bodies 
oughr to be placed in the Face, with a reſpect to the 
fame order which they obſerve in the Heavers. Chi- 
romancy hath done much better, when ſlighticg that 
proportion, it chang*d the order of the Planers, and 
plac'd them in the Hand, after a quite different ities 
tion. For, from thence it hath been with ſome reaſon 
concluded, that there were ſome experierces, which 
had oblig'd it to rank them as it bath done, and to 
recede from that method, which the im agination ſo 
induſtriouſly obſerves,in all its operations, wherein it 

ver wants references and reſemblarces, to eſtabliſh . 
Its Dreams and Viſions. | 

Now, what makes me to imagine the falling of 
Aitepoſcopy into the faid errour, 1s this, that there 
are many, who have not approv'd the Sitnation, which 
ſome others have aſſign'd to thoſe Planets, as havi 


diſpos 
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diſpos d Ven into the place of the Sa», and tranſ. 
ferr'd the S and Aſcen over the two Eye- brows, 
and ſet Mercury betwixt them. And all this was done, 
upon an imagination they had, that it was more per- 
tinent, to pldce — well great — — the 
Ey- browse in order to their having a ſuperint 
—— the Eyes, which are - cleared and —— 
minous parts of the wbole Face, But this obſervance 
of proportion, though it ſeems ſuſiciently well ima- 
gin d, is not a rule for the conduct and guidance of 
Nature. She propoſes to her ſelf. ſuch erde and 
means as are more ſolid, then any of theſe vain Chi. 
mera's; and thoſe, who ate deſicous to enter into 
the knowledge of her Secrets, do not make a ſtand at 
theſe appearances, but ſearch after reaſons, grounded 
upon certain, and well. cſtabliſh'd;cxperiences. '  - 
Moreover, the acquaintance 1 had with a perſon 
admirable in the ſtudy of this Art, gives me a rational 
encouragement, to doubt of all theſe kinds of order- 
ings and rankings of the Planets, For he put Satars 
in the place, where the Su was plac'd by fome, and 
Feu by otbers, And whereas that is the moſt re- 
mar kable part of any in the Forehead, and how ſcarce 
ſoever the lines may be in that part, yet there never 
fails to be one there; he concav'd. that the Line of 
Setarn was proper and natural to the Forehead, and 
that all the others were accidental, and, as it were, 
ſcatter d up and down there, onely to denote the 
Aſpects, which that Planet hath to the others, .£ 
that, upon a bare inſpection of the Face, he exactly 
diſcover'd the diſpoſition of the Planers, as it was at 
the minute of the Nativity, In the mean time, he 
made ſuch certain judgments upon theſe grounds, 
ard 1 my ſelf have made ſuch ſtrange ones, upon the 
rules 
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rules I receiv'd from him, that they have created in 
me a perſuaſion, not onely that there is a true Science 
of Metopeſcepy. which is not ſo vain and deceitfull as 
ſome might be apt to imagine; but alſo that that 
which is Seel found in Books, and whereof ſuch 
as are addicted to tharſtudy ordinarily make uſe, is 
grounded on ſuch falſe Principles and Rules. as cannot 
attain the knowledge, which may juſtly be expected, 
from an Art fo miraculous, and oi ſo great advantage. 
But when all is done, what place foever be aſſigi d 
to hole Starrs, the Queſtion itillremains, to know, 
whether chere are any Phyſical experiences and ob- 
ſervations whereby it may be maintain d 7 For, if we 
muſt reſerr our ſelves to thoſe of the Science it felf, ir 
ee an inſinne number, and | conceive my 
I ſeit able to eſtahliſh the Syſteme I ſpoke of before, by 
ſon {| thoſe | have ſeen made by others; and thoſe | have 
nal often made my ſelf. But, in as much as the teſtimony 
er- || a man gives of himſelf is not legal, and may be fuſpedt. 
well cd, wcordinghy; it is not juſt to believe that hien 
ind Adctopoſcepy might give on its own behalf, and there is 
re- ¶ not any Art, how vain or ſuperſtitious ſoever, but 
rce | may be eſtabliſt d by its own obſervations, Let us 
yer || thefore try, whether we can elſewhere find out fuch 
and 


e of reaſons and proofs, as-may ſettle the grounds of this 
Art, and give, at leaſt, ſome preſamption of the truth 
ere, | there may be in it. 
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Art. 3. 


b 
n 
a 
That not only the Forehead,but alſo the other : 
parts of the Face are to be conſidered in If 
Metopoſcopy. b 


Ut, before we come to the examination of the Ir 
aforeſaid poinr, it is requiſite, we ſhould unde- b. 
ceive thoſe, abs are of opinion, that the Forcheadis I © 
the onely part of the Face, from which Aſeropoſco 
deduces the figns and marks, which it makes uſe of 
for it is certain, that all the others do contribute ſome- 
what thereto, as well as it. And indeed, it is not to be 
imagꝑin d. that, it being granted, there is a certain 
ſecret intelligence between the Srarrs and noble parts 
of the body, and the exteriour parrs thereof, inthe 
Face, the faid correſpondence and ſympathy ſhould [ 
be between them and the Forehead onely ; And that 
the Eyes, the Noſe, and the Mouth, which are ſuch 
conſiderable parts, and which Nature frames and con- I br 
fer ves with ſo much care and tenderneſs, ſhould not 
have any communication with them. . 
And thence it comes, that thoſe Aſtrologers, who th 
have apply'd themſelves to this Science, hare made 
every part of the Face ſubject ro ſome particular He 


Planer. Tor, not to mention the Forchead, wherein, 


as we ſaid before, they have placd them all, they fo 
have conſigi d the Right Eye to the Sun the Left to Ve 


the Moon; the Nole to Venus; the Ears to Mercury; 
the Cheeks to iter; and the Lips to Mars; and * 
according to the conſtitution of choſe parts, they have 40 


laid down Rules whereby to judge of the good or 
bad 
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bad diſpoſition of thoſe Starrs, and of the eſſects they 
— — upon the perſons. So that thoſe Rules 

Judgments being under the juriſdiction of Ate- 
tepoſcapy, there's no doubt to be made, but that it 
makes its uſe and advantage of all the parts of the 
Face, and that it is a groſs errour, to imagine, that ir 
bath nothing to conſider, but the Forehead. 

This — we now come to examine the 
reaſons, whereby the ſituation, which every planet 
hath of each of thoſe parts, may be eſtabliſh'd and 
confirm'd. 


Art. 4. 


That the Sun and Moon have the govern- 
ment of the Eyes. 


* the firſt place then, if it be obſerv'd that all the 
Paſſions are to be diſcern'd in the Eyes, and chat 
the Heart and Braiu are the ſources out of which 
proceed, it will be eaſily judg'd, according to the 
Principle laid down by us, to wit, That thoſe Noble 
parts of the Body, which receive ſome influence from 
the Starts, communicate it to the Members, between 
which and them there is any correſpondence and 
ſympatby ; It will be concluded, I ſay, that, ſince the 
Heart and Brain are govern'd by the Sx and Aeon, 
as we have ſhewn elſewhere, it muſt of neceſficy 
follow, that they ſhould derive to the Eyes, the 
Vertues which chey have received from thoſe Planets. 
Moreover, it is an Obſervation confirm'd by 
abundance of Experiences, that thoſe, who are born, 
during the time of Eclipſes , are commonly weak- 
lighted, 
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ſighred, as if choſe two great Luminaries, which niay 
be called the Eyes of the Heavens, communicated 
their deſect to the Eyes of the Body, between which 
and them, there is a certain connexion and cor- 
reſpondence. 

Nor is there any reaſon it ſhould be here laid to 
our charge, that, contrary to the proteſtation we 
have — we borrow this proof from Aſtrologie 
for it is —_—_— natural, as all thoſe which Medicine 
and Agriculture deduce from Lunations, and the 
riſing of the greater Starrs : It is not maintain'd by 
the doubtful! calculations of Aſtrologers, and do not 
affirm, as they do, that the Su and Moon, being in un- 
fortunate places, produce that effect; in as much a 
that ſuppoſes the diſtinction of the Celeſtial Houſes, I ? 
and the Aſpects, which belong purely to the JudicialY 1 
part of that Science. a | t 

And I make no doubt, but that, upon theſe Rules, 
was made that admirable Prognoſtication,whieb Hip. 
pocrate i gives an ↄctount of in his Proyrbeticks, whert 
he ſays. that a Phyſician being ſent for ina mortal dif 
eaſe, affirm'd the ſick party would not dye of it, bu 
that be ſhould loſe both his eyes. For ſince that i- 
comparable perſon, who knew more of the proguo. 1 
ſtick part of Phylick, then all rhoſe who have comeſth 
aſter him, ingenuouſly acknowledges, that he knew un 
not the ſecret of making ſuch prediQions ; It is very 
probable, that this was made by theRnles of Aen. 
poſcopy, according to the principle laid down by as, [Ph 

But what! It may ſeem deducible from what we 
have faid, that both the eyes are equally under whe 3 t 
direction and government of the two great Lutmina. to 
ries, whereas, in the mean time, — ty Arr tha 
have che Right eye to belong prevatively to t oy 110 
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and the Left to the Aen. It will be no bard matter 
to ſolve this difficuity, if it be remembred, hat we 
have ſaid in the Difcourſe of Chiromency ; to Wit, 
That there are two kinds of Influences, which all the 
parts receive from the noble parts; the one common 
and general; the ocher, particular and ſpeciſick Ac- 
cording to the former, there is a correſpondence be. 
tween the Eyes and the Heart, and Brain, by meant 
ot the vital heat, and che ſenſitive yertue, which they 
receive from them, and, in this reſpect, it may be 
truly afficn'd, that the Sz» and Alas, who bave the 
government of theſe two principal pai ta, have accord- 
ingly — direction over both the eyes. hut if 
we conſider the fywpatby and particular aſſociation, 
which is between the members among themſelves, a 
Truth we have demonſtrated both by experience, and 
the doctrine of Hi poc rates, it will be found, chat 
there is ſome reaſon to believe, that the Heart and 
Brain may have a ſtricter connexion with one Ey then 
with the other; and conſequently, that one of them 
may be under the particular direction of the S; 
and the other, under that of the A Now,where- 
as the Right eye is in a nobler ſituation then the Left; 
io regard it is ſtronger, and more exact in its action, 
then the other, and that it onely cauſes the ſtedſaſtneſo 
and: regularity of the fight as we ſhall ſnew anoge ; 
there is no doubs to be made, but that it is agcor- 
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the fore-ranners of Death diſſolve and deſtroy the 
vertue of the parts, this Eye conſerves its own, ſome- 
time after the Leſt is quite .cxtinguiſh'd ,_ It muſt, 
upon this further account, be ſtronger then the other, 
that it is more exact in irs — — — —— 
dent ſign of its being more exact, that the regulari 
of che fall and compleat ſight, which is ——. 
both eyes, depends onely on the Right. Hence it 
comes, that when a man looks with both eyes on any 
Object whatſoever, and comes afterwards to ſhut the 
Lefr Eye, the Object will appear to him in the ſame 
ſituation, and upon the ſame Line, as he had obſerv'd 
it, with both eyes. Bur, if he ſhuts the Right Eye, 
the Object will appear no longer upon the ſame 
Line, and ſeems to have chang'd its ſituation ; Which 
is a certain argument, that the regularity of the com- 
pleat ſight proceeds from the Right Eye, ſince the 
line upon which it ſees the Objects, is the ſame with 
that, whereby both eyes are directed. 


8 2 


—— 
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Art. 5. 
Tbat Venus hath the government of the Noſe. 


A 


ſo convincing , that the moſt obſtinate cannot doubt 


$ concerning the proof we bave, that the Nole 
is under the particular direction of Nu, it i 


1 hi 
of it, it being till preſuppos · d. that there is any pan 
of Mans body under the government of ſome Planet the 
or other. For, according to the concurrent teſtimo ö 
nies of all Aſtrologers, which are alſo confirm d by — 


the common manner of ſpeaking in alt the nobler 
Languages, Fenn hath the overſight of — 
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and the parts neceſſary thereto, Now it is out of all 
controverſie, that chere is a correſpondence and ſym- 
pathy, between them and che Noſe ; and cenſequent- 
ly, *cis requiſite , that it ſhould receive the ſame In- 
fluence, which that Planer communicates to them, and 
that it ſhould be under the ſame Empire as are 
ſubject to. l conceive there is not any perſon ſo ig- 
norant, as not to know ſomewhat of the correſpon- 
dence we ſpoke of, fince it is come even into pro- 
verbs: but all haply are not acquainted wich one 
thing which evidently demonſtraces it, and is this, 
That the natural marks or moles, which are upon the 
Noſe , inferr and denote others about thoſe parcs, 
diſpos'd in the ſame ſituation , or at leaſt ſuch as is, 
in ſome meaſure, anſwer able to that they are in, upon 
the other. 


Art. 6. 


That there is a correſpondence between all the 
marks of the Face, and others in other parts 
of the Body. 


Nd certainly it is a thing worthy admiiratior 
- A and ſuch as, in my {3 won By is _ ſufficiently 
n daken into conſideration , That there is not any of 
pen thoſe natural marks upon the face , but there is ano- 
— ther upon ſome certain and determinate part of the 
wo: Body, particularly anſwerable thereto. For if there 
＋ chance to be one upon the Forehead ; there will be 
bier mother upon the Breaſt , and accordingly as the ſor- 


mer ſhall be in the midſt of the Forehead , or inthe 
upper or lower part * , onthe one fide or — 
other 
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other, that upon the Breaſt ſhall have the ſame dif. 
ferences of ſituation. If there be one _ the Ey- 
brows , the correſpondent mark ſhall be upon 
Shoulders; if upon the Noſe, the other ſhall be about 
the Parts we ſpoke of in the precedent Article, if on 
the Cheeks, the other ſhall be on the Thigbs; if on the 
Ears, the other ſhall be on the Arms, and ſo of the reſt, 
It is certainly impoſſible for a man to conſider the 
miraculous references of theſe correſpondent marks, 
and not take occaſion thence, to reflect on the infinite 
wiſdom of God , who reducing all things to unity, 
that they may be the more contormable to himſelf, 
alter he had made an abridgment of all the World in 
man, thought fit to make an Fpitome of man in hi 
own Face, For it cannot be affirm'd , that thiscor- 
reſpendence, whereof we ſpeak, is ſimply in thoſe 
marks, ſince they are all fram'd of one and the ſame 
matter, and conſequently, they cannot have ary 
more reference to one then to another : But it mult 
of neceſſity be in the parts themſelves , and that the 
aſſociation there is between them ſhould be the 
cauſe, that one cannot have a mark imprinted on it, 
but the correſpondent member muſt at the ſame 
time undergo the ſame impreſſion. Accordibgly 
we find, beſides the ſecret concurrence they may 
have together, a ſenſible aud manifeſt rapport 
and reſemblance in their ſituation and ſtructure, 
For the Breaſt, which is that part of the Body, below 
the Head, which is moſt bony and moſt flat before, is 
exactly anſwerable to the Forehead, which hath the 
ſame qualities. The parts neceſſary to Generation 
are inthe midſt of the Body , with a certain promi- 
nency, as the Noſe is in the midſt of the Face. The 
Thighs , which are very fleſhy, and ſideling, haves 


refe- 
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f. | reference tothe Cheeks , which have the ſame ſitua · 
- | tion. The Ey-brow is anſwerable to the Shoulders 
. by reaſon of the eminency remarkable in both; the 


Ear, to the Arm, as being both on the ſides, and as 
it were out of play; and ſo of the reſt. Let is it not 
to be. infer rd hence, that this reſemblance is the true 
ſource of the ſaid ſympathy; no, it is not ſufficiently 
aljuſted , and exact enough, to produce effects ſo 
like; and it is neceſſary , that there ſhould be ſome 
more ſecret tye and connexion, whereby theſe parts 


ty, | might be ſo aſſociated among themſelves as they are, 

* and which may be the principal cauſe of that mira- 

in culous Harmony which is found among them, wheres 
his] of theſe natural Characters are the irreproachable 

or- witneſles, 

ole 

zme 

— Art. 7: 

1 n hence the Lines of the Forehead proceed. 
the 

nit, He Forehead is, no doubt, that part of the Face, 

arre wherein Aferopoſcopy finds moſt work to buſie rt 

bely bel about, and where it meets with the greateſt nums 
may ber of thofe Signs, vpon which ic makes its judgments, 

port | which are therefore the more certain, in regard there 

ture, is a greater diverſity of the faid marks, and that they 

eclow ¶ are the more apparent in that part then in any other. 

re, u And this is alſo the reaſon, why it hath taken the 

1 the Y name ic bears from that part, as ſuch as it looks upon 

ation 25 the moſt conſiderable and moſt neceſſary. 

omi- For certainly, he who ſhall make it his buſineſs to 
Thefj obſerve, that in ſo narrow a ſpace, which ſhould 


ratura!ly be ſmooth and ea ven, there is fram d ſo gre: 
| 12 4 
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a variety of lines, points, and irregular figures; That 
of theſe, ſome ſtart out, as it were, of a ſudden, and 
others vaniſh, and are blotted out; That ſome are 
riore deep, others more ſuperficial ; ſome ſhorter, 
ſome longer; ſome pale, and others in a manner be- 
traying a certain colour; T hart there are not any two 
men in the world, in whom they are alike ; And laſt- 
ly, that all this diverſity of lines may be obſery'd in 
- fame perſon ; He, 1 fay , who ſhall take a parti- 
cular notice of all theſe things, will have juſt occaſion 
to believe, that there is in the Forchead ſome ſecret 
which is not known to men, and that the impreſſions 
made therein have nobler and higher cauſes then any 
that are in Animals, 

And indeed, upon examination, it will be found, 


that all the reaſons which may be alleged for this 


diverſity of Lines, cannot be deduc'd, but either from 
Motion, which gives a certain ſold or wrinkle to the 
Skin where it hath been often accuſtomed to be made, 
as it happens in the joynts; or from Drought, which 
cauſes a contraction of the skin and wrinkles , as may 
te ſeen in fruits, that have been long kept, and in the 
ſurrows and wrinkles which od Age ſpreads into all 
the parts, 
ut there is ro probability , that the Lines of the 
Fc rchead ſhould be the effects of the motion which it 
is wont to ſuffer, ſince they are different in all men, 
who nevertheleſs move that part after the ſame man- 
ner, For all perſons have the ſame manner of dilatirg 
and contracting the Forehead; every one hath the ſarre 
muſcles purpolely defign'd for thoſe motions ; And 
Nature inſpires into every one the ſame motives, 
upon which they onght to be made. 
Some may haply affirm , that the . 
; c 
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the skin is the cauſe of that diverſity , and according 
to its being more thin or thick, the folds are more or 
leſs eaſily made in it. But are there not abundance 
of perſons, who have the ſame conſtitution of Skin, 
wherein yet there is net any line like one the others ? 
Are there not ſome, whole skin is very delicate and 
thin , wherein there is not any to be ſeen? And are 
there not alfo thoſe, who have it thick, which yet is 
full of them ? 

Nor can it be maintain? d, on the other fide , that 
Drought is the cauſe of theſe Lines, ſince it may be 
obſery'd, that ſome children of a ſanguine Conſtitu- 
tion, have more of them then ſome decrepid old men, 
And-that it is found they are not alike in old people, 
though, tis poſſible , the Drought may have e- 
| Beſides, I would fain know, it being ſuppos'd 
that this quality ſhould be the cauſe of theſe impreſ- 
ſions, whence it comes, that young people, who have 
wrinkles in their Forcheads, have not any in the other 
parts? And why thoſe which old Age imprints on the 
other parts of the kin, are alike in all men, and are not 
ſo in the Forchead, 

Yet it is not to be inſerr d, but that Motion and 
Drought contribute very much thereto , but with 
this caution , that they do not occaſſon the firſt 
draughts of them, and only promote their ſooner, or 
more remarkable appearance. There is ſome other 
Cauſe, which draws the firſt deſign of them, and, as 
a Maſter-builder,takes the firſt meaſures thereof, and 
begins the ſtructure; which is afterwards compleated; 
by the contributory labours of other workmen, For, 
to be ſhort, all the Lines are deſign'd on the Fore. 
head, even from the very birth, the mee 
not immediately appear there, but di t 
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ves aſter a certain 'time , ſometimes ſooner, ſomx- 
times later, ſometimes they are deeper , ſometimes 


more ſhallow and ſaperficial,according to the efficacy 
of the Cauſe, where are imprinted , and con- 
ſo tothe nature of the Temperament of every 


parti perſon , and the motions of the Forehead 
whereto he is accuſtomed, Since it is not to bedoub- 
ted, but that a man often tranſported with anger, or 
ſuch a one as is of a froward peeviſh diſpoſition , is 
wont to bend or knit his brows, that is, to frown, and 
by that means cauſes certain folds in the Forehead, 
which contraction makes the Lines drawn therein to 
appear ſooner. and more remarkably ,then they would 
ve done otherwiſe. | 

Since then it is to beinferr'd, from what hath been 
deliver d, that the firſt impreſſion of theſe Lines is 
not to be attributed to any Cauſe aſſignable within 
the Body , we muſt endeayour to find one without it; 
And whereas there are undeniable proofs, that there 
are certain Planets , which have the government and 
direction of ſome particular members, wherein they 
produce ſuch effects, as cannot proceed from any 
thing elſe; It muſt be concluded thence, that the lines 
of the Forehead are of that rank and that they cannot 
be imprinted there, but by ſome one of thoſe celeſtial 
Bodies, under whoſe government that part is. 

There are therefore two things to be taken into 
our preſent examination, the one, What Planets they 
are, which have the government of the Forchead ; 
the other, What Reaſons and Experiences there are, 
whereby the faid direction may be confirm'd. 
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4 
as What particular Plinet hath the government of 
ad the Forehead. | 


b- 0 —_— 
or $ to the former Queſtion , there is ſome dif» 
is culty in it, by reaſon of the ſeveral opinions of 
nd |} thoſe, who have written of that Science. For ſome 
d, || of them do make the Forehead ſubject to one parti · 
to ¶ cular Planet; others are perſuaded, that all of them 


have a certain government oſ it. But theſe latter are 
not agreed themſelves , as to the ſituation of 
them init, as we laid elſewhere, Had they brought 
any proofs to make oe what they advance, *twere 
—— we —— abmit to _ — ut 
ving not produc , we are left at liberty to 
make our own — aber ſo manyexpericnces; 
as we have ſeen confirm'd upon other principles, we 
may re ject theſe, and ſtand to ſuch as are maintain'd 
upon better grounds. | 
We concave it therefore more probable, that the 
Forebead ſhould be g yern'd by one particular pla- 
net, rather then by all together, in as much as all the 
other parts ofthe Face, which are more noble, and 
of greater advantage then that , have each of them 
but one of thoſe Stars, whereto they are ſubjeRt. For 
if there be a correſpondence and ſympathy between . 
the parts of the Body, and that thoſe between which 
there is ſuch a correſpondence are govern'd by the 
lame Planets, it being ſuppos'd that all the Planets 
.  bave ſome government of the Forchead , it muſt fol. 
low, that every part of the Forchead , wherein any 
Y4 Planer 
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Planet is placed , ſhould correſpond with the other 
Members, over wich the ſame Flanet governs : And 
whereas the Moles, diſpers'd up and down ſeveral 
parts of the Body, are the certain marks of that ſym- 
pathy it will be accordingly requiſite , that thoſe, 
which happen in the Forehead, ſhould denote others 
on all the Members govrern'd by thoſe Stars. Now, 
it is clear. that they llave not any correſpondence, but 
with thoſe on the Breaſt, And conſequently the 
Forchead muſt be ſub ject only to that planet, which 
commands the Breaſt. And whereas thoſe two, viz. 
the Forehead and Breaſt arel the moſt bony parts of 
the whole Body,and that all the Boney are under the 
direction of Saturn, as we are taught by Aſtrology, it 
follows, that the ſaid planet hath its particular ſeat in 
the Forchead. 

But if that be not granted, this at leaſt will be very 
probable , that if there be any place more noble then 
another in the ſaid part, it muſt be that wherein the 
ſaid Star acts moſt powerfully,and in which it imprints 
the Lines, which are the effects and marks of its 

wer. And in that caſe, the Line which is direQly 
in the midſt of the Forehcad belongs to Saturn, ſince 
the middle is as it were the centre and principle of the 
extremities, 

From this Ratiocination, it may be dedue'd, that the 
Syſteme of the Phyſiognomiſt | ſpoke of before,is bet- 
ter grounded, then that of the ordinary Afetopoſcopy, 
and that beſides the Line of F aturs. which is in the 
midſt of the Forehead, and that which ſeems to be 
moſt proper and natural thereto, all the others 
ſerve only to denote the rapports and aſpects, which 
there might be, between Saturn, and the other 
Planets, 

But 
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But how ever the caſe ſtands, he attributed, to the 
ſaid planet, thoſe lines, after a manner different from 
that which is commonly us d. For he affign'd to 
Mercury that which is immediately under that of $4- 
ters, and that above it, to Mars, the next to N, 
and the uppermoſt to Ppiter; and, on the loweſt, 
which are juſt over the Eye-brokrs, he placed the Sun 
and Afoon. And according to the conſtitution which 
each of them had, he judg'd of the AſpeRts, between $4. 
turs and thoſe Planets, in che Horoſcope, which pro- 
ceeding prov'd conſonant to the calculation of Judi- 
ciary Aſtrologie. So that, according to his judgment, 
all thoſe lines belong'd as much, or more, to Saturn, 
then to thoſe other Planets, and —— bim not of 
the abſolute government he ought to have of the 
Forehead. 

Upon which account I cannot forbear affirming, 
that che ſaid perſon had fo exact a knowledge of this 
Art that he found in it certain Rules, whereby to diſ- 
cover the day and hour of the Nativity; And that I 
my ſelf, having made uſe thereof, fail'd not above 
ten times at the moſt, in an hundred judgments, that 
I made of it, Now, if the Science may arrive to that 
pitch, there is hardly any one but will conclude, that it 
will be able to make — its promiſes, in the diſco- 
very of things leſs obſcure and abſtruſe, ſuch as are the 
diſpoſitions of the noble parts, the Inclinations and 
manners gf Men. 

But to produce any other reaſons of all theſe par- 
ticulars,then the experiences which the Art it el bach 
thereof, is a thing not in the power of Philoſophy, 
which, it ſeems, hath been negligent in making ſuch 
Philoſophical] obſer vations as might have rendred the 
truth thereof more manifeſt, Let it not however be 
a ACCOUNt-= 
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2ccounted an inconſiderable aſſiſtance, that ſhe hath 
given us ſome light, to difcover, that ſome parts of 
the Face are under the direction of certain Planets, 
Let us now ſee, whether ſhe will help us, to ſhew, 
that Zapiter hath the government of the Cheeks, 


Art. 9 


That Jupiter bath the government of the 
Cbeeks, 


Or will it be any hard matter for our faid Di- 
xectreſe, Philoſophy, to ſatisfy us, that Zopiter 
hath the goverment of the Cheeks, if it be true, that 
the Liver is under his juriſdiction. For,zs thoſe parts 
are the moſt fleſhie, and moſt ſanguin* of any about 
the Face, and ſuch, as wherein the alrerations of the 
Liver and Bloud are ſooneſt and moſt evidently ap- 
ent; fo is there not any doubt to be made of it, 

t that they are under the ſame direction, as the 
other. Beſides that, the Moles, which are ſeen on the 
Cheeks, denote others on the Thighs, which have a 
correſpondency to the Cheeks, and are govern'd by 
the Sign Sagitrary, wherein is the Houle of Pupiter. 
For we have ſhewn in the precedent Diſcourſe of 
Cbiroman y, that the 4 ſtrologers have learn d of Hip- 
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poerates, to diſtribute the Veins to all the exteriour tl 
parts of man's body ,accordirggo the correfpondence, Ie 
and ſympathy, there is betwcen the ſaid parts, L 
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That Mercury hath the like government aueh 
the Ears. | 


Here is ſome difficulty ro know, whether 
Mercury hath the government of the lips, as 
ſome affirm, or whether Mar, bath the conduct 
thereof, But there is a greater probability, that the 
Ears are the parts govern'd by Mercury, in regard 
the Moles, to be ſeen on them, have others, corre. 
ſpondent to them, on the Arms, between which and 
them there is a ſympathy. Now, it is a thing gene. 
rally acknowledg d in Aſtrology; that Mercury bath 
the government of the Arms, and that the Sign Ge- 
mix, wherein he hath eſtabliſh'd his principal Houſe 
and his exaltation, does alſo govern thoſe parts. 


Art. 17, 
That Mars hath the government of the Lips. 


M Oreover, there is correſpondence between the 
Lips and the Belly, and the Moles to be ſeen on 
the former dengte others on the Latter , which is 
under the direction of Aar /. Add to this, that the 
Lips are ulcerated in Tertian Fevers, which no doubt 
proceed from Choler, which is under the government 
of that planet. And this is an obſervation, which de- 
ſerves to be exactly conſider'd in this place. For this 
ulceration being eritical, and in a manner * to 
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thoſe kinds of Fevers, it muſt —— that 
there is a particular ſympathy between the Lips, and 

the humour, which is the ſource of the diſeale, and $ 


that thence its faſtning on thatyer, rather 
then any whatſoever. lam, 
6 
SIR, 


Tour moſt humble, and 


moſt affeFionate Servant, _ 
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CHAT. IX. 


hat fudgment is to be made of 
(/hiromancy and Metopo- 


ſeopy. 


Hit we havedeliver'd inthe two prece- 

\ N N dent Diſcourſes is all we can ſay upon a 

Subject which hath not yet come under 

the examination of Philoſophy, For though there 

have been ſome great Wits, who have addicted them. 

ſelves very much to the ſtudy of Chiromancy and Me- 

topoſcopy, yet is there not any one of them, that bath 

taken the pains to produce the leaſt reaſon, to main» 
tain the principles thereof, 

Not — lam abſolutely of opinion , that thoſe, 
which 1 have made uſe of, are fuch as may ſati 
either the expectation which ſome may have con- 
ceiy'd thereof, or yet the ſeverity whi — 
obſer ves in theſe matters. To give them their j 
deſert, they are only conjectur es and 5 preſump- 
tons, but with this encouragement , that we muſt 
expect to run ſome hazard in the diſquiſition of na- 
tural things, ſince there are ſo few of them, wherein 
—— and convincing proofs can find any 
place, 

For, what advantages ſoever we may have in order 

to 
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to the diſcovery df man, we ſhall find it ſtill a work 
of ſo much delicacy, aud wherein there are ſo many 
ſeveral pieces to be conſider d, that the number of 
thoſe we are ignorant of, very much exceeds that of 
thoſe which we know. And whereas he is in effect 
alittle World, it may accordingly be affirm'd, that 
we are as little acquainted with the things which are 
abbreviated in him, as thoſe wherevf the great World 
conſiſts, which are wholy cenceal'd from our know- 
| 0 , 


The Head is, no doubt, the Epitome of the whole 
Heaven, it hath its Conſtellations and Intelligences 
as well as the other, But if we obſerve the Stars, 
their ſituation and their motion, and yet not know 
what their Nature is, nor why are ſo diſpos d 
the ſame thing may be ſaid of all the parts of tho 
Face, For, not to ſpeak any thing of the figure of 
thoſe , which are the moſt conſiderable, the Lines 
that are in the Forehead , and about the Eyes; the 
ſtrokes and features which are of each ſide of the 
Noſe, and thoſe that compaſs the mouth, and a hun- 
dred other Lineaments , which diverſifie that Part, 
and make it unlike in all men; All this, I ſay, is cafil 
diſcover'd, and as eaſily imagin d, that Nature bat 
not done it without ſome deſign, Bur the manner, 
after which ſhe does it, and the end, whereto ſhe de- 
figns it, are not yet fully known: For the Obſerya. 
tions which have been made upon that account, have 
made but a weak diſcovery thereof, the number oſ 
them being not conſiderable enough , nor they made 
with that firitnek and exactneſs they ought to have 
been. Nay , moſt of thoſe that are found in books 
are temerarious, and force the Science beyond its juſt 
limits, For it muſt be granted, that the greateſt ju- 

riſdicton 
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riſditon , that Metopoſcopy and Chiromancy can 
have, reaches no further, then to judge of the Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Body, ard the natural inclinations of 
the Soul, and that, if they pretend to the Confidence 
of Judicial Aſtrology , which wou'd fain bring free 
and contingent actions under its Juriſdiction, they 
deſerve the ſame contem ps, and are lyable to thoſe 
puriſhments, which Religion bath alwaies condemn'd 
the ocher to. 

But if they keep within the limits we have aſſigni d 
them, it muſt be acknowledg d, that there are 
general reaſons very favourab'e to them, and ſuch 
as evidently ſhew , that there may be ſome truth in 
them. For it cannot be doubted, in the firſt pace, 
but that the Stars act by vertues , which are differens 
from Light, in as much as all the effects which they 
produce cannot be attributed only ro that quality, 
and that there is a neceſſity of having a recourſe to 
to the Influences, to give a reaſon of the flowing of 
the Sea, and ſome diſeaſes, which, without all diſpure, 
follow the motion of the Moon. Secondly , it is as 
certain, that there are ſome parts of mans body, over 
which thoſe Stars have a particular government, and 
that ſince the Heart and Brain are of that order, in 
reſpect of the Sun and Moon , it is an invircible pre- 
ſumption, that rhe other noble Parts are govern'd by 
the other Planets. And laſtly, that there is a con 
nexion and correſpondence between thoſe parts, and 
ſome of the exteriour , whereto they _ to com- 
manicate the vertues and qualities, which they have 
received from the Stars. 

Now, from theſe general Maxims, it follows, chat 
there is a — and ſympathy between all 
the Parts of che Face and Hand, and the lateriour 
Parts 
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parts of the Body, and the Planets, whereby they are 
governed; And conſequently, that there is a poſlibili- 
ty of diſcovering the Diſpoſitions by thoſe latter, and, 
— to thar, the Inclinations, which accom- 
pany em, by the experience which hath been made 
of the nature and power which thoſe Starrs bave. 

I know well enough, that the Enemies of Aſtro. 
logie laugh at the particular vertues commonly attri- 
buted to them: But there is a certain mediocrity 
to be obſerv'd, between thoſe, who deprive them of 
all, and thoſe, who allow them too much. For no 
man ſhould be ſo farr ſelf-will'd, as quite to deſtroy 
their Influences, for the reaſon alleged by us; nor, 
on the other ſide, ſo credulous, as to grant them all 
thoſe vertues, which the vanity of the Judicial part 
of the Science is ſo liberal as ro give them. Though 
there be in it a theuſard frivolous and ridiculous ſup- 
poſitions; yet may there be alſo derived from it ſome 
rational obſervations, which require a ſincere ac- 
knowledgment, When it is taken into conſiderati- 
on, what Agriculture, the Art of Navigation, and 
Medicine affirm, of the Riſing and Setting of the 
Starrs; When it is ſeen, that the Horoſcope gives ſo 
exact a deſcription of the Stature, the Temperament, 
and the humour of thoſe whoſe Nativities are ex- 
amin'd ; would it not be an inſupportable obſtinacy, 
or rather a blindneſs of mind, out of pure willfulneſs, 
to conteſt againſt the vertue of the Starrs, upon which 
thoſe judgments are made, and, without any reaſon, 
to oppoſe ſuch experiences as have been obſery'd an 
infinite number of times. 

For my part, I am ſo diſtruſtſull of the ſtrength of 
Humane Underſtanding, and I find there are ſo few 
things inNature,igto which tis able to 3 
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if- — — had not declar'd free ations to be ex- 
empted from all ſub jection to the power of the Stari, 
durſt not, upon che pure Ratiocihation of Philoſo- 
phy. affirm the contrary, What : We are ignorart 
oidrhat which e bught to know beſt Nay, we are 
yen to learn what it to Think, and know not h 
we think, and yet we ſhall have CORY to regu- 
late the power and influences of the greateſt,and moſt 
admirable Bodies tlut are in the World and to pre- 
ſume that thoſe are detei /d. who allow them more 
then we imagine they have ? WA Sen 
_ .' It ſpeaks therefore greater prudenco and modera- 
tion to comply with the common opimon, which at- 
tiſtultes, to thoſe Bodies, the direction and govern- 
ment of the principal parts of Man's body; as bei 
fuch as is confirm'd, by the many obſervations 
experiences, which have been made thereof. But 
it myſt be done with this precaution however, that we 
ſuffer not our ſelves to be abus d, by quences 
which.may be deduc d from this Truth. For we muſt! 
ſo ook on it, as not to extend much heyond the print! · 
cißleb und grounds of Chiromancy and Metopoſco-: 


fo in as mach as particular Rules, which have been 
nt. flerhereon, are either falſe, or uncertaiu. And 
indeed, it may confidently be affirm d, that thoſe! 
„ | Rules which pretend to judge of free and contingent” 
— actions, are abſurd and criminal; And that thoſe 
1C 


others, which are limited, and levell'd — . — the 
<fcoyery of corporeal diſpoſitions, are doubtful, as 
br he ſuficentky confitm's, by Juft and cxadT 
bfervacjons. | 


0 \ 1 \ . 0 ; 33 a, 
It were therefore to be wiſh'd:hat ſome perſons ad. 
Tb themſelves more ſeriouſſy. then hath ꝓet 
n by any, to this curious diſquiſition;n as mut h s 
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it would poſſibly have furniſhed us with a fuller 
knowledge of that miraculous harmony which is ob- 
ſervable among the parts of mars body, and gave 
the occafion of is being ſometime 'call'd tlic Adiracle 
ef Miracles, Nay, it may be farther pt eſum d. chat 

Science of Medicine, might have deriv'd ſome 
light, and aſſiſtance from it, in order to a more en- 
ict diſcovery ofthe diſpoſitions of the interiour parts, 

the making of more certain judgments of the. 
ſucceſs of Niſcaſes, And laſtly, THE ART 
How TO K NO MEN would alſo have 
made conſiderable advantages of duch a diſquiſition, 
and would have inſerted among iu own Rules, ſuch 
a4 thoſe lands of Sciences ſhould have ſupply di it 
withall: but with this caution on the other fide, 28 
not to permit thoſe other things, which are not 
onely uncertain. and. upon their i- groundedneſe, un- 
maintainable; but alſo cry d down as vain and ſuper- 
ſtitious, to creep into a deſign fo ſeridus, and ſo ſo- 
lidly grounded, as: that it pretends to. So that, in- 
ſtead of going ſd farr 80 find out the Signs, which 
may diſcovet᷑ the Inclinations; the Motions of: the 
Sou}, Vertues and Vices, This contents it ſelf with 
thoſe, which are nearer hand, and more mahi- 
2 _ fuck as may be deducible from ſublunary 
All . * | 
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ECT. 6 - . 40 
Of the ſeveral parts which compleat THE 
ART HOW T0 KNOW MEN. 
Tie lud Art then makes account to comprehend 


all the knowledge it may give, and the ſeveral. 
diſ- 
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diſcoveries it is to make, in Nine general Treatiſes ; 
whereof, 


The Firſt jhall contain the Chara@ers of the 
Paſſions, in two and twenty Chapters. 

The Second, the Chara@er of Vertnes and 
Vices, in an hundred Chapters. | 

The Third, the Temperaments, in to and 
fifty Chapters. K. | 

The Fourth, the nature of thoſe living Crea- 
tires, which contribute any way to the Phyſe- 
ognomy, in twenty nine Chapters. 

The Fifth ſhall treat of the Beauty of Man 
and Woman, in fifty Chapters. | 

The Sixth, of the Morality of ſeveral Nati- 
ons, according to the Climatet, in ſixty Chapters. 

The Seventh, Of the Inclinations, proceeding 
from Age, Fortune, Courſe of Life, &c. in 
twenty Chapters. | 

The Eighth, Diſſauulation, and the ways 
how it may be diſcovered. 

The Ninth, and laſt, ſhall ſet in order all the 
Signs which ſhall be deducd from theſe great 
ſources ; ſhall ſhew, as it were, at the firſt ſight, 
thoſe, which ougkt to diſcover every Inclination 
in particular, every — the Soul, every 
Vertue, and every Vice, and ſo compleat and 
give its utmoſt perfection to THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW MEN, 


© 2 CHAP. 
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CRHAP. X. 


What qualities are requiſite in that 
perſon, who would apply himſelf 
to THE eA RT HOW 
TO KNOW MEX. 


F Antiquity bad reaſon to ſay, That the caſe 

| is the lame with Sciences, as with Seeds, and 
Plants, which never bring forth any thing, if 
they meet not with a ſoil fit for them , it is certain. 
that there is not-any, wherein that Truth may be 
more evident, then in thoſe Sciences, which pretend 
to Divination, as being ſuch as will become barren 
and of no advantage, if they meet not, in their minds 
who are deſirous to make uſe of them, with the 
diſpoſitions which are neceſſary thereto. Therce it 
is, that Prolemy tells us, that it is not ſufficient to 
know the Rules and Maxims of them, and that if the 
Student have rot the particular Genius, which thoſe 
Sciences require, he will never be able to make a ra- 
tional judgment. So that before be exerciſe hiniſelf 
inTHE ART HOW TOKNOW MEN, 
he ought to know, what that particular Genixs is, 
whereof he ſtands in need, as alſo the 3 + 
| 
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ſhould be Maſter of, to make his advantage of that 
familiarity, 

I ſhall not make the buſineſs more difficult then it 
is, nor bring in hither all the other Sciences, to keep 
this Art of ours company. I might lay, that Medi- 
cine and Moral Philoſophy are particu * — 
thereto, That treating of Climats, and the natur es 
of ſeveral Animals, it cannot well be without Geo- 
graphy , and Natural Philoſophy ; That treating 

rther of the Proportions and Figure of parts, ur 
it might ſeem not well able to do it, without Arith- 
metick and Geometry; And, in fine, chat its judg- 
ments being grounded on a continnal ratiocination, 
and one of its Rules deriving its name from Sy llogiſa 
it were requiſite, that he, who would apply hi 
thereto, ſhould be an excellent Logician. And no 
doubr, ro proceed further in this conſideration, we 
may affirm, that there is not any Science, but may be 
made ſerviceable to this. But there is no neceſſſty, 
that a Man ſhould go and conſult Hippocrates, Ari- 
ſtotle, Enclid, and Ptolemy to become a Proficient 
therein, and balking all thoſe ſtudies, that of 
the preſent work will, in my judgment, be ſufficient to 
learn It, and to make an advantageous uſe thereof. 

Bur for this latter, I require in him, who would 
exercife himſelf therein, two things, which I cannot 
abſolutely reach him. One ſhall promote the good 
uſe he may make of this Science; and the other (hall - 
prevent his abuſing of it; as ſhall be dedug'd in the 
twa next enſuing Articles. 


Art. 
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Art. 1. 


Of the Genius requiſite, or in order to the 
exerciſe of this Art. 


F thoſe two things, the former is the particular 
Genius we ſpoke of, under which denominati- 
on, I comprehend all the endowments and qualities, 
requiſite to this Art: For I diſſent from thoſe who 
derive it from the Starts. It is a fantaſtick imagina- 
tion of the Aſtrologers, to aſſign to every man two 
Genins's ; one to have the preſidence of Life, and is 
fuch as proceeds from the diſpoſition of the Heavens, 
at the time of the Nativity; the other, to preſide 
over the profeſſion, which the party is afterwards to 
follow, and that does not proceed from the general 
conſtitution of the Heavens, as the former, but from 
the particular diſpoſition of ſome certain Starrs, to 
which they ailign the direction of the Art, and Pro- 
feffion, which a man is to exerciſe, ; and theſe they 
affirm to be Mars, Venus, and Mercury, in the firſt 
ſeventh, or tenth Houſe, And this is that they call 
the Aſcendent, of whoſe influence this Genias is the 
effect; This is that which the Platoniſts keep ſo much 
ſtirr about, and whoſe acquaintance and — 
they ſo earneſtly endeavour to acquire. But theſe 
are no better then ridiculous and dangerous Viſions, 
which infinuate a certain falſe repreſentation of thoſe 
Truths taught us by. Theology, and ſuch as Faith ard 
Philoſophy do juſily condemn. 
For my part, I am of Opinion, that we may ſay, 
of this Genins , what Hippocrates ſays of the good 
forrune 
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fortune of the Phyſician, that this latter proceeds 
not from any pot rar which ptoduces its eſſect 
without bim, and eontrary- to hisexpeRation, but 
is abſolutely the eſſect of his Abilities, and Conduct, 
in a word, that his Prudence makes. his own 
fortune, and his Patient a. Far, without queſti- 
on, the caſe is the ſame with the Ge which is 
neceſſary for the Arv.we treat ol. It is not forme 
hights nd grade; —— — 
. des — — difcove. 
ries of this Science: But it (is. juſt and exact appli- 
cation of its Rules, or rachzothar Pridence, 'which i 
putting the general Mazimes im uſe, firly applies them 
to particular Subjeds, | 
Now, this Prudence proceeds partly from the Na- 
tivity, and party from Study and Exereiſe. From the 
Nativity do proceed the natural Qualities and En- 
dowments of. the Mind, ſite for the exerciſe of 
a Habit. This m—_ — Ag of the Greeks, 
whichich we or fortunate Diſcent 
whereof, as — — are three kinds one, 
proper to Sciences; another, ro Manners ; and the 
laſt, to Arts, ſuch as is that, whih THE ART 
HOw TO K NOW MEN does require. 


Art. 2. 


Of the natural Qualities which are requiſite 
for the exerciſe of this Art. 


He natural Qualities of the Mind, neceſſary in 
order to the exerciſe of this Art, are ſtrength 

of Imagination, and ſoundneſs of judgment. For, 
though Memory be alſo requiſite therein, in 2 
2 4 ere 
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here is a neceſſity of remembring thany Precepts, q 
— — Signs, and — 

ſpondence of maty things, - whereof this Art is 
full; yer is it certain, that the g burthen lies 


upon the Imagination and the Judgment. For a man 
muſt, of a den fame to bindſelf ſeveral Images; he 
muſt obſer ye divers conformable and difſconformable 
Signs and aſterwards make a compariſon between the 
one and the other, to diſtinguiſh the r fromthe 
weaker , in which operation, it is out of all doubt, 
that the Underſtanding, and the ent are more 
ut to it, than the memory which hach madeits provi- 
Fon long before;wheregs.the etheriare haſtily ſer on 
work, and not allow'd the leiſue co prepare thems 
ſclyes ſor it. = nu» 37001 9996114 2470 
But to theſe natural Qualities there are yet two 
other. things to be added, Method, and Exerciſe: 
For the latter brings à man to à certain facility of 
judging well, which. cannot 7 any other 
means, and creates @ kind of con e, which may 
be interpreted an EnthuGaſm and Divine Diſtraction 
or Fury in theſe Sciences, 


* 
N 


Art. 3. 


Of the Method, neceſſary in order to the Ex- 
erciſe of this Art. 


TT" He Method we ſpoke of, conſiſts in certain ge- 

neral Rules, which are to be obſerv'd in order 
ro the making of a more infallible jadgment, We 
ſhall here ſet down thoſe we conceive the moſt con- 
bane” | 
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The Firſt is, That our 'Artiſt ought verycareſully 
to examine the Signs, which proceed from the en- 
ternal cauſes, which of them are tranſient, and which 
2 common, and not to make any judgment by 
chan; '; 

The Second, One (ingle Sign is not to be 
{ufficient to make a judgment of the [nclinations and 
Habits , but it is requiſite there ſhould be more For 
it is imprudence, as Ariſtetle affirms, to give credit to 
one ſingle mark: EA med hi oyurior Q Andie. 

The Third. When there happen to be contrary 
Signs, it is requiſite a particular Obſervation be made 
of the ſtronger, and the judgment is to proceed ac- 
cording to them, Now, + N ave given * account 
of the ſtrength and weakneſs of Signs, in the Second 
Cha er of this Second Book, OE 1: 

Fourth. Our Artiſt is, above all ele 
ſider the Pemperament of the perſon, whoſe humour 
he would diſcover, and uſe it as a Rule whereby he is 
to meaſure all the other Signs. Fot, being the pre+ 
ſent and inſeparable inſtrument of the Soul, it for- 
tifies, or weakens, che other Signs, proportionahly 
to its conformity or oppoſition thereto. 8 tha 

The Fifth. Ir 1s further requiſite, that he ſlrictly en- 
amine the ſtrength or weakneſs of the party's mind; 
for both theſe have a great influence over the paſſions 
and habits,in as much as moſt of the paſſions are rais'd 
in the Soul, for want of knowing the cauſes thereof. 
It is poſſible one may conceive himſelf injur'd,, when 
there is not any injury done him; and ſome other 
may be ſciz'd by an apprehenſion, who bath no cauſe 
to fear, So that upon ſuch occaſions, weakneſs of 
mind is the cauſe of thoſe emotions, as, on the other 
ſide, ſoundneſs of judgment ſmother them, 
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The Sixth. Whereas it is poſgible, that vicious 
Inclinations may be reform'd by ſtudy, and bad educa- 
tion may alter & corrupt the good, it concerns the Ar- 
rift to add, as much as may be,the Moral marks,to the 
Natural,and endeavour to diſcover by the Words and 
Actions of the perſon, whoſe humour he would be ac- 
quainted with, whether he follows his Inclinations, 
or hath reform'd them, R 


Art. 4. 


Of the Moderation of Spirit, indiſpenſbly 
requiſite in the Study of this Art. 


Ow,whereas all theſe Rules, and all theſe Ob- 

LN ſervations, are very hard to be reduc d to 
practice, it muſt be laid down as a thing certain, that 
it is very eaſie to make many temerarious judgments 
thereby, and go abuſe this art, if great care be not 
taken. Therefore among all the ities, requiſite 
inthe perſon, who is deſirous to ſtidy it, I wiſh him 
particularly Moderation of Spirit, that he not be 
partial or præcipitate in his judgments, and, above 
all things, not to make any to the diſadvantage of 
others, Per in the ſecret cloſet of his own Heart, fo 
as that neither his Tongue, nor their Ears may be 
witneſſes thereof, _ Otherwiſe Religion and Pru- 
dence would not permit the exerciſe of this noble 
Science, and, in ſtead of being neceſſary and ſervice. 
able to Society, it would become its greateſt Enemy. 
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vious to the Populace , and com n 
monly mask'd and d G d; bu 
the grand ſecret is, to peuetratdg 
into the wy F, and; inſinuate intqm 
the very boſoms of Princes andti 
Favourites. 


And this conſideration it was p. 
which the more inclin d me, iin 
mere a particular dedication « 

| WY tbi 
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THE DEDICATORY. 

of Fbxs Labour of mine to your Lord- 
nt [pips patronage. For whom could. 
expect more favourable. to tbe 
to HART HOW TO KVD 
nt[MEN , than One , who had ſo 
ge lately ſatisfy'd the world, how well. 
by|be bad ſtudied it before? From 
ndlwhbom could that Art look for 4 
Ander reception, than from one 
mambo bad ſhewn himſelf ſo much a 
ui Maſter of it in carrying on a Ne- 
ate gotiation, which led him, from the 
utqmoſt,to the leaſtrcivilig d extremi- 
maties of Chriſtendom ? 


Tour Lordſhip might here ex- 
a pect I ſhould give ſome account of 
thmy Author, the Advancer of this 
2 ſo excellent und beneficial an Art; 
bil but 
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THE DEDICATORY, 
but refer what have e 
_ to — place, concluding] 

e, after I bave \ 
Lond rden hear a 
of this Addreſs, 25 an aſſurance, 
that it is made with the greateſt 
reſpets and Ren, and, con- 
| ſequently, that I am, 


Right esel, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, |*, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


J. Davaizs. fi. 


42204155 $22224 3+ 
5 Ah AN it; 
Accompt of the Aur OR, 
taken out of the Hifloryof the French 
©] Academy, Printed at London, inthe 
ft year M. DC, L VII, Pag. 229. 
2 wo 
ne Author of that Hiſtory,bei 


to give an accompt of the 
ſetling and advancement of the 
Academy, to that time, thought 
fit, towards the end of his 
Vork, to ſet down a Catalogue of the Mem- 

ers of it, of which number our Author be- 
ig one, I find this faid of him, being the 
?. þth nam'd in the Catalogue. 


MARIN CUREAD DE LA CH A M- 
Id, R E, counſelior to the King in his Councils, 
d his Phyſician in Ordinary, born at Mans. 
s Works in Print are, New Conjectures 
dout Digeſtion. New Conjectures con- 
ning the Cauſes of Light; the Over- 
* Þwing of the Nile; aud the Love of In- 
ination. The Characters, of the Paſhons, 
two Volumes, A Treatiſe of the Under- 
ſtanding 
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nding of Beaſts: . New, Obſervations at 
05 95 Fives — Rainbow. If he pe} 
fed what he hath begun, we ſhall have a Coil 
tinuation of the Characters of the Paſſiong 

A Treatiſe. of Man's Beauty; Another, QN 
the Nature and Diſpoſitions of Nation 
and THE AKT HOW TO'KNO 
MEN. He hath tranſlated into French, th 
Eight Books of AR 18 TOTLE's Phyſich 
which are not Printed; and be gives ut hope. 
ere long, of a Commentary on the Aph 
riſms of Hippocrates, which he calls Uſus 
phoriſmorum ; his deſign is, after he hath Wh 
down Hippocrates's meaning in each A | } 
riſm, to apply it to other Subjects, and jhelf 
all the Uſes which may be made of it. Thi c 
farr the Author of the Hiſtory. It is verf | 
probable, that, not only thoſe Pieces he T 
mention'd of his, but alſo divers others a n 
ſince Printed, in ſeveral Languages. Off! 
which we ſhall forbear to give any further it 


fince we cannot give an exact, aceompt. F 


*. fa 


% 
4 
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10 
qhe very Worthy Tranſlator 
- of this Exquiſite Piece, 


E ART HOW 70 NOW MEN. 


Here are various kinds of 
KNOWLEDG that belong 
to Man, The chiefeſt of all is, 

To know his Creator; The 
„fſecond, to know Himſelf; The 
Third, to know his Fellow-Creatures,eſpe- 

verÞlly, for Man to know Man, | 

her Touching the firſt, Tis fo ſublime, and 
| aſcendent a Speculation, that, though 
e greateſt Theoriſts have ſeru d up their 
her its to the higheſt Pin, yet, the further they 
aer d, the more they were at a loſs; For 
re is no Finite Intellect can frame a Qxid- 
tative apprehenſion of God; There may be 
ative conceptions of Him, as to think he 
Immenſe, Infinite, Imm c. Or there 

Ay be Relative Exp s of Him, as 
T Qten we call Him Creat King, and Con- 
rvator of all things, &c. Or, He may 

| be 


1 


be deſerib d byagaccumulationof Epithel 
Te all, Juſt, and by . 

Abſtra#s thereof, &c. But for a compiſ 
henſive nid of His Eſſence, it can 
fal under the capacity of any created pow 
In ſo much that the Dedication inſerib 
upon * an» pen if my ny %%, e 
the Unknown God, may, in à ſane ſenſe, g 
ry With it a holy kind of 814040 (4 
Modeſty, rather than Ignorance. ar 
Concerning the ſecond, It, was the Mh 
to, which the greateſt Philoſe ft 
upon the portal of bis School, 378, F. 
Wer thy ſelf; And one would think th 
every one 1s near enough to attain 
knowledg, yet tis obſerv d, that not off 
+ wages among twenty, will venture to nj 

iſter himſelf Phyſick, when he is dangqRe 
ouſly ſick; And touching the u, evegtt 
Man commonly looks upon himſelf througp 
a Magnifying-glaſs , ſo that he cannot HD 
hold his true proportion, | 
* Touching the laſt, viz. for knowing ofſpat 
Fellow-Creatures, we have been near upMW i 
fix thouſand years in ſtudy of it, yet, fon: 
what we know all this while were caſt in W 
d what we uam not, Nh. 
thought the Jenorance would oit 
weigh that of Krowledg. ru 


50" 
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ppt ipcertitude as any; The lincaments of 
n de Face, and lines of the Hands, are-not N 
„eight enough to lead us unto it, 

Peli be Index Animi, though the Eyes 
„ e at the Caſements of the Soul, yet, ma- 
c times they prove falſe Glaſſes; though 
Aas the Turk believes ) my Man's Fate 


and Fancy be written in orehead, yer 


Midthe letters are ſo obſcure, that wecanot read 
chem; and the Poet tells us, 


 Fronti nulla fid es. — 2 | 
thi... I the probableſt way to N this +. 


* by Converſation, and Diſcourſe, ac- { 
o&ording to the Ealian Proverb, 4 Rome ti" | 
o Hiddi, a Venetia ti conobbi, I ſaw thee 4 
me, I knew thee at Venice; which made 
Philoſopher ſay to a man who hack a 
romiſing Face of Wiſdom, I thought thee 
iſe. till I heard thee ſpeak. 
This Sagacious and ſharp- ſighted Author, 
ath gone very farr in this Art, -as appears 
2 this Diſcourſe, and in other acute Nati- 
„ns that I have read of His, which ſhew 
im to be full of perſees deſſiees: Moreover, 
had the good hap, and occaſion to know 
im, and converſe with Him in Paris; and 


ruly I believe, He may well be ranked 
| among 


"ou : 
. e 
— ue . i; thet Tow e 
nl the — Men, byper 


trating the true fence, very. wilted 
dl anthers you teal vid. Prtp 


* 


FAM. HOWE. 


* * . 


K un We. 2 IL Werds 
P. EA BE 


\ Gong 


beten 4s, b 
1 of the A Y HOW 70. KNO 4 
1 E N, and of he: Auhors, 


Ben. l c. Tn: 150 | 


LIE | grande pki 

"7 lum, who wiſh'd Nature biz 

plac 'a window before ne 
arts, that their thoug bts "and [a 

us might be ſcen. he : 1 
; on at complaint, not 
regard thſe ae mot things which all 
the Senfes, M thirt though the eyes ſaw 


b very bottom. and all the windings & fix 
r the heart, yet could they not 2 


ahi det From! S ; 
Pei er Fa Ws. 


* 


— — 


— a 


r 
for this diſcovery and found out mare} 
in means to makg it, then would have 


Aus range openneſs which Momus 


to himſelf. 
Fo . fow'd on Man a 


be the interpreters of 
2 80 4 of certain diſtruſt 


ſhe conceiv d. that he might abuſe them, ſhe 


hath coutrivd a language. in his ferebead 
and eyes, to gur the others the I i caſe 
they. ſhould not prove faithful. la a ward, 
ſhe hath expos'd his ſoul, to be alſer d on 
the cut. ide, p that there, is 0 axceſſity of 
any ninday, w ſee bis Motions, Inc linatiqus, 
and Hobits, far they. are ajperent in his 
face, and gre there written in fueb vote 
and manifeſt churacierst u 1145 4 
Kron clean. it is o 2 
29 frame thegreatft and dl ai barf d 
nork, thot $0607 rndertabenʒ 1 


nork, 
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mm Tar /Parracns 
wok ) wherein the * - "i 


aaſary diſcoveries of knowleds, which Max 


can arrive unto, are cumained; in fins, \ a 
wort, wherein may be faund the ſecrat ani 
perfetiian of Wiſdom and humane * 


dence. 


Tboſe great wel be dg the 
more attainable, when it ſhall be k 
that what we undertakes THE ART 
HOT TO KNOW MEN, ur An 


whereby every man is taught to know him. 
ſelf, wherein confifis the higbeſt point of 


Wiſdom ; and withall to know ochers, 


which is the Maſter-ptece of Prudence. 


The ſecrit of Wiſdons: canſifts in this, thai 
a man s what be is blunfelf, wat le 
may do, amd what he aught to do; and thay 
of Prudence,” in knowing alfa what others 
are, what they may do, and what they art 
deſiraus tu do. Can am knowleds be more 


delightful or more profitable then theſe ? 
B 2 And 


THEPREFACE.” 
And may vt be,\who hath acquir'd them, 
. juſblypretendto the acquiſitioroſtbe gra- 
eſt advantages of this liſe. 

D the Art of Knowing Man teaches 
all theſe things: For though it ſeems to have 
. no other end, then to diſcover the Inclina- 
tions; the Motions of the Sou / tbe Vertues vg 
Vert which are obſervable in others ; yet 
dots it.with the ſame labour, teach every one 
tu f them out in himſelf, and to deduce 
more rational and more impartial judg- 
ments thereof, then if be firſt mern them 
inihis own perſon. 

For it is moſt certain, that we: cannot 


y aur ſelves come to a perfect knowledge of 
our ſelues and our Souls may; im that re- 


fpefi be campar d to our Faces, inaſmuch as 


the former, as well as the latter, can only 

view themſelvs in Mirraurs. ¶ ſbe attempts 
the bebolding of herſelf,the trouble ſbe is at 
in that 6 diStratis and wearies 
ter, 
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are r aur of the memory, 
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ber, and ſelfelbue corrapts, and poyies, all 


" the judgments ſhe makes of her-ſelf. :. 


For inflance; a-perſon transporter with 
Anger cannot make any juſt judgment of 
his paſſion, which, how furious ſoever-it.may 


juſtice is of its ſide. A covetous-perfon thinks 
his moſt ſordid cares the effetis of Prudence 
and Neceſſtty. In a word; all aur Taclina- 
tions and Habits pleaſe ami bumour. 1s, all 
our Paſiom ſeem rational to us. Whothere- 

fore could. be ſenſible of them; much leſs con- 
aemm them, having the recamniendation of 
pleaſure, & being maintain d by an ap- 


pearance of Reſon, which are the tu greut. 


eſt corrupters of our ſentiments ? Jo appre- 


bend therefore their imperfefiions, it is re. 


quiſite we ſaw them in another that being a 
glaß which flatters nt; and. though thofe 
we make uſeof doreprefent ſuch Inages as 


B 3 the 


| — wot the fame with thts, which 
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makes conſtant and permanent arenphts. be 
remembrance whereof is not eaſtly doft. In | | 
firte; it i a thing out of all aiſpute that there | | 
 #"bbrtter way for a man to chm t6 the | | 


2 then by lach ing that 


ns 0 nap is 

able tobring.rmanto the know of him- 
f. But imaſmch as there ar }wo kinds | 
thereof, due Phyfical and Natural, which | | 
examines the compoſition of Mun, the nature 
the Saul 's faculties, and the admirable 
Oeconorny obſervable in their funtiions ; the 
tber, Moral, mhich relates to Moyality,and 
makgs a diſcovery of the Inclinations, Paſ- 
ſiont, and Vices : it muſt be acknowledg'd 
that it undertakes not to give an account of 
the former, to the utmoſt extent it is capable 
of, but leaves the abſolute and exact dif. 
quiſition thrreq m Medicine and Philoſophy. 
But 
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But being thlip'd to make the firivieft c. 
mination of things relating Manners, it a 
impoſſuble, but that, enquizing into theis 
cauſes," and the manner whereby they we 
framed in the Soul, here folls within" ids 
dohon the noblefl and neſt intricate part of 
Plyſck or natural Philsfophy,and treating 
TAE FI TER oe 
Spirits,  Humours, Inclinations, P 
and Habits ," tt ſhould not difeover what, 
is moſt ſecret, in Body and Soul, 
Nay,l have this further to affirm, that 
by all theſe diſcoveries of Knowledg,' it ele + 
vates the ſpirit of Man, to the Soveraign 
Creator of the Univerſe. For acquainting 
it with the infinite miracles remarkable in 
Man, it inſenfibly inclines him to glorify the 
means, direfis him apa, whereto he is 


ain a. 
For ue, 
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Te a man ſhould have a vineciy of |. 
and Necilit z i 

Cut fry Tn - To jadge well, 


man muſt dive into get pet wy in 


tricacy of affairs, — —ä— 
prebenjen ad genere of went ; and to ſee, at Yor 
diſtance, the ſucceſſes, whi may have , and 


— or Fere g. rea » well, be 

muſt lik. e of oy Rions,and 

that —— dien; be 2 

yeniences which m 

that is, Precaation. In fine , all — make their ad- 
3 Ratiocination and Memery; for — 

id without reaſon, and chat, which u grounded 

on experience. is the moſt certain. re 

Bur in d it is not ſufficient to have conſulted I 

well, j well, and en joy d well, if things be not | w 

ſpeedily put in execution. we muſt add, to all theſe it 

qualities, Diligence, which is the final perſeRion and I ut 

accompliſhment of Prudence. de 

Moreover, iftheſe actions be apply d to the con. | w 

duRt of a mans Perſon, Family, the Cemntrey wherein |lr 

he lives, or that of parre,they ſpread into thoſe par. ui 

ticular Species of Prudence, which are called Aden«- . 

b. 

fe 

f 

1 

ſ 

n 

t 

U 

c 


pical, Occonomical , Political and; Military. And 
\ theſe arethe true Species of Prudence, the reſt may 
rather be called the integral parts thereof. 

Now though it be commonly affirm'd, that Vertue 
lies between two vicious extremities, yet is it not eaſie 
to ſer them down here, For there are ſome, whereto 
there cannot any thing be oppoſite, but the delect, ay 
for example, Memory. Nay there are ſome, which 
have for their contraries the ſame vices that are op- 
police to others, + 

c 
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TO KNOW MEN, uy. 
e thereſore, who is endu'd with a vivacity of 
„ bath for bis extreams the Extra 4 
the Stupid. He who is Docile, the 
nmr the gntees. The ov ding 
| extreams as Ingemous 

perſpicacious perſon bath the Diſtruſtful and the 
Cupid. The Circumſpect hath the Inconſiderate ani 
FF 

Simple , o memory 
aroſe, only him that hath a bad one, as alſo he 
hath the experience of things, only him who bath 

it not. The Diligent hath the Precipicate and the 
ſloathful. | 

Thele are the Vertues and Vices which have ſome 
relation to Prudence, ccording to the diſtribution 
which Moral Philoſophy hath made thereof, and 
which the Art we treat of promiſes ro diſcover. But 
it conſiders them not as they lie in that diviſion, nor 
under the ſame names, For it makes no difference 
between the CircumſpeR, the Perſpicacious . and the 
well. Advisd perfon. And whatever appertains to 


Ingenuity, Judgment, and Memory, it comprehendy 


under the name of Fortunate birth, which ought to 
bring along with it vivacity of Spirit, ſoundneſs" bt 
ſirength of Judgment, and goodneſs of Memory; it 
being requiſite that he who is calted Ede well, ot 
fortunately born, ſhould have all theſe qualities to- 
ther. True it is, that it particularly examines thoſe 
who have only one of theſe endowments; as we ſha 
ſhew anon. Now the reaſon why this our Art does 
not alwaies follow the order of Moral Philoſophy, is 
that all its knowledge is grounded upon ſigns, and 
that there are not ſuch for all theſe habits, ſo 
exactly diſtinguiſh d. Lor there being ſome of has, 
wh: 
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which are diverſify'd only by certain external eit - 
cumſtances they give not any preciſe marks , here. 
by they may be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other, it 
1 ent, that the principle, on which they de. 
. ſhould be known. And when it ſhall be known 


that a man is Judicious, it will be eaſie to conclude; } - 


that he is well Advis'd, Circumſpect, and Provident, 
which are the eſſects of ſudgment , which conlidery 
both preſent and furure circumſtances. | 

The order therefore, which our Art ſhall obſerye 
in this matter, ſtands thus: 1 


A perſon well or 2 The Extravagant, 


nately born hath for 
bis oppoſites The Stupid. 

The Ingerious,and the gu 
Tudicjow, Bev | 57 be ſame oppoſites. 


He who hath a good Hm who hath none. 


memory 
The Wiſe or 1 The Heedleſs. 
rate perſor: \ The Sottiſb. 
The Prudent or 1 Crafty or Subtle. 
Advis'd The Simple. 
The Decile. (The Credulous. 
be Deci The Obſtinate. 
ID The over-Haſty. 
The Diligent. 57 be Sant 
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oo 


of FUSTICE. 


USTICE is a Vertue which renders every 
one what belongs to bim. For, as we are not born 
of ur ſelves, nor only for our ſelves, ſo muſt we be 


| oblig'd. ro thoſe , from whom we derive our Being, 


ind alſo to thoſe, fot whoſe ſake we have receiv'd ir, 
And therefore bath theſe have a certain right over 
us, and we ought, in Juſtice , to render them that 
which belongs to them. . 

As therefore there are two Cauſes, to whom we 
are oblig'd for our Being, God and our Parents, ſo is 
it requiſite there ſhoald be two kinds of Juſtice 

2reby we ought to render what we ow them, 2 
theſe are Reli ion and Picty. | 

No in regard we are born in order to Society 
and that Society is conſider d as a Whole, whereaf 
every one makes a part, it is accordingly requiſite, 
that every one ſhould have that reference to Society 
it ſelf, and all thoſe , who contribute to the compo» 
ſition thereof, which ought to be between the part 
and the whole, and all the parts taken together: o- 
therwiſe the connexion and order, which ought to be 
therein, would be wanting, and there will be nething 
but diſorder and confuſion, Whence it comes, that 

the common Concernment, and that of every one in 
particular, oblige us to render them, what we o 
them, upon this relation and union, That Juſtice, 
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which regards the publick concernment , is called 
Policy, whereby we render to the Community, what 
we ow it. 

As to that whieh concerns particular perſons, there 
being ſome who are defign'd to govern and com. 
— citder upon the account of their dignity, or by 
reaſon of the Excellence they have, the Juſtice we ow 
them is, Obedience and Reſpett. 

In all others we are co conſider what we may oy 
them upon a rigorous account of Iuſtice, or meer 
vpon a pure Moral obligation. The farmer coniſts i 
Difributive and Commutative Juſtice ; of the other, 
there are fix Species; to wit, Friend/bip and Grath 
tude e and Trath Fidelit and Liberality; 
whereof the two firſt are anſwerable to the Hear: ; 
the two ſubſequent, to the Word: ; and the two laſ 
to Aion: ; whatſoever we ow being to be deriy 
from the Heart, word: and Effefts. | 

Thus it is that our Art makes uſe of theſe Maxim, 
In the firſt place it conſiders the Honeſt, Juſt, or Ug- 


right perſon, under whom is particularly compre 
hended w 


batſeeyer appertains to Politicall, Com- 


mutative, and Diſtributive Juſtice. And to the Jul 

on it oppoſes the Simple and Miſchievous; but it 
Examines not the Simple perſon upon the ſame ac- 
count, as he makes one of the extreams of Prudence, 
In the next place comes Religion, which we call 
Piety, for now that word is reduc'd to the buſineſs of 
Religion: and the Juſtice we ow to our Parents 8 
comprehended under Goodneſs, The oppoſites to 
Piety, are the Superſtitions, and the Impious perſon, 
As to Obedience , it does not aſſign any markes of 
jt, ſince thoſe of Docility may ſerve inſtead thereof, 
Relpet may allo have a certain reference bo, pru- 
| I; 1 mo 
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dence, br the other Species of Juſtice : ſore whe 
does dot pay the ReſpeR he bi, is either fooliſh 
proud. 50 that it places the Friend in the third 
Claiis, to whom it oppoſes the Flatterer and the 
3 Next follows the Grateful perſon, wh6 
bath, for his oppoſite , onely che Ungrateful. The 
A comes in the firſt rank , who hath for oppy> 
fires, the Cajoler and the Ruſuck. In the fixt, comes 
— * > or Sincere perſon ; ran nn his 
| ite the Lyar, But in regard Lying re · 
ſert d to —— actions, a mam own Cakes god ano. 
thers ;/ thence it comes that there are five kinds of 
Lyars, the Vain perſon, the Diſſembler, the Atro- 
gan, the Hypocrite, aud the Evil-ſpeaker. Iten 
lows Fidelity, whereto there cannot any exceſpbe * 
oppoſed, bat only the deſect, which is 1 
n fine, the laſt bf all is the Liberal perſon, who hath 
ms, { for oppolites the Prodigal and the Covetous. Bug 
1p: | in regard Compaſſion and Clementy come ſomewhat 
Ire: | neer hiberalicy ,. che former chemo wok chat are 
om in want, and the-ofher remitting the puniſhment 
Ju} which was due, our Art adds the Mercitul and the 
t it | Charitable, to the former whereof there is but one 
ac · } oppoſite, to wit, the Unmerciful ,, and of ee 
* — exceſſive Vice is Indul 5 or Re 
c ecive,Cruelty, Magn: c - 
s of tion to Liberality; foo ſeems to be 4 ſumptuous and 
s 8] excelling Liberality ; and that bath for its oppoſites, 
to ſuperfluous Expence, and Miſerſhip. | 
on. Theſe, reduce d into the order obſet yd in the pre» 
i cedent Section, will ſtand thus. 


The r and zn Simple. 


perſon hath for Op-< The Unjuſt, or miſchie- 
poſite: von perſon, The 


3.4.2.4 


5 


884 


V 
* 


2 
* 
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| The Swperſtitions, 5 
The Pions ,. or devoit by Impons; ** |} 
The Flatterer. 
The Friend The Enemy. 
The Grateful perſon {The gran 
| The Cajoller. | 
The fell e 
4 The Vain per, 1 by 
| ed Diſſemb pre 
The Tell. - The —— 0 
treib Her We Arragant. f 
0 In {Tons The Hypecrite. - I 
The Faithful perſon Len. nf 
the Liber . The Prodigal. 


The Covetons, * 


ne 


The Magnificent 2 


The 
ee, dee 
The Cheament The Indulgent.. ' bo 


The Cruel. 


SECT, 


mn 
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SECT. z. 
A TEMPERANCE. 


TE perfection of every power conliſts in the 
4 force of 2 action, Ny on the Aga, aa 
nolent ſocver they may be, are ſo many ions, 
ſteſpest bring bad ca the Appetite, whereby they are 
' Jproduc*d. But in regard che Appetite was beſtow'd 
„ lebe Animal, for its conſervation, and that, in Man, 
fa ought to be ſubject to che ſuperiour Faculties, the 
ions of it ſbould not be defeRive , ſince perſection 
poſiſts in the force of the action; nor ſhould 
4 they on the other fide be exceſſive, becauſe they would 
ray health, and difturd che nobleſt actions of the 
Foul. And therefore it is requiſite , they ſhould be 
„ Poderate, that ſo they may be conformable to Rea - 
. ſor, os een to Regen, amounts, 5h 
ve. more, to be convenient for Man, that 1s; for 
Nature, Nay, thoſe very Paſſions, which are ex · 
Fred in the Will, ought to admit the ſame tempera» 
mt or moderation: for though they cannot alwaies 
ile an alteration in the Health, yet may they find 
Þe Soul work about objects, which ought not co 
geber, or keep. her too long d about ſuch 
are not bad I hence it comes, that over- earneſſ- 
N of dudy is vicious, in regard it employes the 
lit too much in Contemplation, and diverts it from 
Activity, and thoſe lawful cares of Life , wy 
* uur 


: 
| 


' 
me 


mn 
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juſtly pretend to a ſhare in the actions of man, 
tre it be. all the Paſſions are regulated by two 


tues, thoſe of the Concupiſcible Appetite by Ten 
raxce, and thoſe of the Iraſcible, hy Forritude. 

As for Temperance , there are but two kinds 
Paſſions about which it is employ'd, and whuch con 
tute the Species thereof, to wit, Pleaſure and'Defi | 
For though Love be the firſt , and moſt powerful @ 
them all, yet is it impoſſible to make any conceit 9 

prehenfion thereof, otherwiſe then as it is intlidf N 
to ſome Good, which is either preſent or abſet. : 


ie be preſent it cauſes pleaſute; if it be abſetſt. 
frames Deſire: ſo that Love is, as it were jinvolv'd at 
ednfin'd within theſe two Paſſions, and that ve 
tue, whoſe buſineſs it is to moderate them , does ali 

at the ſame time regulate the paſtion of Love. 
if things be narrowly examin'd , we ſhall find, WI 
leaſute compre the two others, and that, W 
effect, TemperanceHarh no other defign then to m 
derate the Pleaſares; derivable from the Goods 
the coul, the Body „ ot External things, © But int 

gard, that. of thefe Goods,there ate ſome , which 
confider'd rather as Abſent then Preſent , and othal 
on the contraty : accordingly, Defire is more tit 

in ſome, and Pleaſure in others, and therefore we h 1 
though to ſeparate them. | 

For there are three things in generall, wherein 
Deſire may be vicious, to wit, Knowledge, Wealth i 
Honours : and there are two others which con 

to immoderate Pleaſures, that is, the Senſes, and L 
yertiſements. | 
As to Keowledge, there being ſome things evil 
unprofitable which may be learnt, and that room: 
or too little time may be fpent' about ſuch as a7 


: 
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2 — 


1 — Ale 
and Auge mii Humility RIO 

2g tols ſow in the pu rſuit thereof; 
attempting tungs too high ; A Modeliy 
ode jel the — a man may have for meaner 


ee does print 2 regard the Senſes , 2 


| y thiaſe of the Ta 2 in aſmuch 
sche itregularity of thoſe two is moſt to 
alch, and the Functiom of the u he 
| aof Eating and Drinkingis mod Fe- 
\ — — ments of 
4 ow whereas there it a neceſuty of Divertiſewenty | 
rthe relaxation of Mind and , andfor theres 
ing of them with new forces, and that ſome 
hop der of the pleaſure found therein ; 


— d ſor —— 


1ſatic 28 | 1 * 
— aming , diet. — 17 
F ans deen pen ne, ic 3 


| . where it hach not abign'd — A 
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moderates the pleafure taken, in Ride 
NE 33 To 9 


is not to this 
i eee 


——— 
are many Pifaons of the 


= 


he 
their ion, as for example; Hatred; Aver 
and- Nay it hath not expreia d al the 405 7h 
rences of Deſires and Pleaſures, wherein there 
be ſome failing, as well as in what concerns the uſe 
the ſuperiour Senſes , ſince the ſame exceſſes which 
bappen in the Tali ard Touching , do allo occur] if 


Foal. 


in the Sight, Hearing, and Smelling. But as Meri] 
Philoſophy hath , by che general cearm of Tempe 
rance, made proviſion for all the particular Verti 4 
requiſirefor that purpoſe : So our Art bath aſſum i 
the freedom, to comprehend , under moderatic 

all that concerns the ordering and direction of the The 
Paſtions. * 

We therefore place the Moderate perſon between 
the Yoluptuous, and the lu ſenſible. Ibe Kudious) the 
comprehended under the Curious, the extrean". 
whevcof are, the Over-curiousand the Negligens 
The Frugal perſon lies between the ſame oppc The 
Vices as the Liberal; thoſe two being diſtinguiſ 

only by the different ends urbich theybave in che di 
ſat of Wealth. The Humble, the Modeſſ & the M 
nimons, have iti a manner the ſame extt eam. 
be only the Proud and ther Ambitious which are d 
ferent. That which conſiſts in the'Geſtut The 
isconfounded with the character of the Wiſe, or Df 
ſcreet perſon : Thar which relates ta Clomba is c 


n 
— 


* e But our Art cotfiders not 
i5 e cxternal part ur 
ivd of it ſelf, The Sober 
two Vices , both which are in 
Fn ome The reſt my be 
ſeen by the enſuing Table. 


8 The Moderate perſonyThe Voluptnons. 
AI bath for 7 be boſanſble. 

A. ene, — 
— 6, 


11 | 
al. A Humble | == 


a . 1 e the — 
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ds *. — 


1a 
the Sober or Temper ate 2 i 


© 


_ ; The Drum 4. 
ben ; * 


&* 
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SE x. 4. 
of FORTITUDE. 


Nei E moderates the Paſſions of the 
T Irafcible Appetite ; for this is the Vertue , which 
regulates the Soul, upon the occurrence of thi 
troubleſome and difficult Now,, though there 
three kinds of Paſſion in this Appetite, to wit, Hope, 
Audscity, and Anger, yet are the two latter the 
more violent, and the leaſt tractable; fo that th 
Vertue is moreapparent, in Anger and Audacity, the 
it is in Hope. And wheteas Audacity relates to D 
gers, and parti that which is moſt to be fear! 
of any, to wit, Death; thence it proceeds, that mol 
of the Phil s ſign this Vertue to moderat} | 

that Paſtion alc Bur following the Order 

have propos d to our ſelves, it is to be extended u -1 
/ 
r 


all thoſe Paſzions, ' Nevertheleſs, before we come 

treat of the Species of it;xbis obſervation ĩs to be pr 

: mir'd, to wit, that there are three ſorts of Fortitude 
that of the Fody, that of the Afind, and that of thi 7/ 
Appetite,” The firſt is purely natural; the laſt is i 
quir'd by Study and Reaſon, the other is partly i 
tural, partly acquir d. All theſe three have 
principal function, which are, to aſſault or ſet upa 


ard oppoſe, 


XUM 
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F TEIN 
| bas is 
nl 4 as 

re are 
— — to the ſeveral fred ave 
— it to attack or oppoſe. For, in a 
if ir de done in Arms, it makes Valar x in 
n it is Audacity, or Confidence. * it 
i contemn great Danger, it is tea ag” 
— or Greatneſs of Courage. . 
nen and Laer = "we 
Ay concerning Hope, it is 
cod Perſeyernne Nes 
Aeg, Ar — Be 
occur in 
ord ccording to this Order, our Art oughtinthe firſt 
to examine the Strength and Weakneſs of the 
Et en pet of eine, which hc 


a for its oppoſites _——_— and ſo oſ 
af the reſt, Pe be fee in the enfeing Ta e. 


A Perſon of a ſtrong Conſti- 
. tution of, Body, hath bt regte Body 
one 4 3 l 
ong Conſtitution of 


"x ath alſo but one, e of Mind 


whith is 


J 


The Angry. 
The Inſenſible. 


oo. The Valiant Þ doe», x 
| war 


0 3 T2 mo 


Te Meek or Conrtcous 1 


| F hearted. 


8 to e 
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0 HAP. I. - 
N the Means whereby Mem may 
be known. 


uing, in the precedent Book, ; 7 

the Nature of the /nelinarions. t 

tian / ol the Seal, and the Habits, which 

THE ART How 10 KNOW 
f E N pretends it ſelſ able to diſco- 

ver; out deſign call upon us now, to an W 
* 04 


cen which and 
5 
— K l the one to the other. 
And whereas is not an t of this nature, 
other then what is between the cauſe and its 
or the eſſect and its cauſe, ot berweenongeffeRt 
2 on this account thar both them pro- 
lame ſource, it follows, that there are 
Free — T — may me to arrive 
at opoſes to it ſe t it 
diſcover s ſecret "by Gen Lore af 
to it, or an . — cauſe (4 a manifeſt effect, and an 
unkvown effect by another which is evident. And 
rr 
N that are obſcure 
. | 
gen clic to Melancholy, it pay he clade 
<h' an inclination to Sadneſs , in 4 
Temperament is the cauſe of ſucb(#0 22 
and then the cauſe is the ſign of the eſſect On the 
i nation whi 
1 U ve to Sadneſs, it is preſum d, hat hes 
Me elancholjck Temperament ; ard in that 
- .cffcQis the Fpnof the cauſe. In fine; by : 
rouſnels, which may be oblerv'd in both theſe per. 
ſons, it may b judg d chat * are Diſſemblers ; i 


ws 


on urs Owe wWws HSE » T7 May 
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| that boch Timorouſneſs and DiGielation 

— 
KT ris, 

Fen. of ar efeck, "Now, lince cauſes and eſſoct 

ſerve for Signs to the Art we treat of, che next thi 

io be Known is, what theſe cauſes and eſſecb are, 


der 


7 . 


What Canſes they are which ſerve for Signs. 


T is not to be doubted but that the Caufes , which 

contribute to the diſcoverv of men, wuſt be ſuch as 
hve an influence over Man, and are Cody Eifege 
ſoch as cauſe ſome alteration in the Pod 
and promote and change the action of both, 
theſe there are two Orders; ſome are Iueraal ſome 
External. 

5 The Inter#dl cauſes are the Faculties of Hee, 


T ment, the Conformation 
25 nr e 


lotellectunl, as Moral, and the Paſcions. 

External are parents, the Celeſtial Bodies, the Te 

mate, the Seaſons, Aliment | pro s or ad 

Fortune, Example, Advice, Puniſh is, and Re- 

wards, For all cheſe Cauſes make different impref. 

ſing upon Man, and according to the ſtrength eh the 

have. t in him different eſſects, and 

;” ahora nes ſuch actions. So that every Fa- 
the Soul, every Temperament , every 
ſeveral kind of Birth , 4 its p ihe 

3- 3 diſpoſitions, its inclinations, 


Ns 


IRE ART hr 
- . Parents do tnany' times derive do their c 


thoſe qualicies of bedy and mind , — 
themſelves ; the. Climate, Healrh and Sic | 
courſe of Life, Profperity aod Adverliy, Good an 
Bed Example; in fine be different alpetts of theC 
leſtial Bodies cauſe an alteration in the Body 
Soul, imprinting in them divers qualities, and makir 
them inclinable to certain Actions. 


Art. 2. | 
What the Effet s are which ſerve: for Signs.1 


Ts Effects which proceed from theſe cular 

alſo of two kinds, for ſome ate Corporeal ,; & 
teal. 

os Spiritual are the qualities of the mind; thef 

Tnclinations, the Habits , all the actions and motiom 

of tbe Soul: for, that they have been numbered a-“ 
our was in confideration of the Effech 

as here are ranked a | 

the Effects, — of LINING "which they ; 

rocced. For inſtance. —— which a n 
th co 7 the cauſe of the Anger; but it is allo 
the eſſcct of the cholerick Temperament. which givs 

birth to that loclination 

2 if iſt in the Bulk of the Fi 
gore of the parts, in and ſecond Qualities, 44 

Air of the Countenance , in the Carriage and} , 

motion ol the Body, 4s we ſhall ſhew mare fare 


. Coue, and 
a 2 « 


— — 
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Vi o make Ks of them, 


— ſome of them 

then others, ie is requiſite there ſhould be a 
— examination taken of their Strength and 
weakneſs , ſince that is the chiefeſt and moſt ſolid 


ground of this Art, 
AASAAIIHAIDIAIIAAAIIIAAACIAS 


CHAT. II. 


of the Strength and Weakneſs of 
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1 —— 8 5 
1 Beneath, Rig fic 


the 

be here hae wat bona to therwo laſt, w mc 

and, Hehe, there being vot any perfect AW. 
— — backward, and 9 


vomry lh the motion, 


— it could de performed without ſ 


trouble. For the Volatiles are not able to fly w 
legs are broken; nor cun the Fiſh ſwim 
have loft any of their'finrs ,- nor: an the Se 
ts crawl, if thoſe parts of their bodies be cut off 
which make the |aſt twinings of their motion. 
From what hath been ſaid, it may be concluded, 


FI 
| 
n char if they an y = 
1K 
i 
tf 
1 
h 


hath 
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the Hands , being of the famerark wich inſtru- 
—.— — fr ee 
| promote were 
| dureof, be would | that motion 
tht oed fo moch ny} man cunn 


'$ chat when ohr Men, h 
t idem; and har if one de do chm up 
tome den ſome {teepy places, they ure no leſs Kr. 
nceable then the legs. All which are evident fgns, 
— that theſe parts contribute much to the progreſſive 
motion of Mang. a 


u - But whereas Nature diſcovers, a great frogality in 
nme does adder all ere er es ſhe can of 
chem, ſhe does not content her ſelf wich this firſt am- 


hath impos d upon the hands, bur ſhe 
tem Br fo many r uſes Io 


, 


t of them ff, 

ng a com> 

anding, wid: 

m of forins, as 

| 2s compretien- 

alone the vertue of all che reſt; For it is by the 

Je that a Man ' receives and retains thoſe ; 
bay which are neceſſary and del-phtful to bim: By them 
ers tis, Thar be defends himſelf,” and overcomes thoſe 
off, 1 hurtful and pre judicial to him. In a 
f , they are tbe principal Agents, in the compaſ- 
OS. fog of all Arts, and the general Utenſils, ö 


XUM 


"IN THE ARTHOW 
EF a . — Weg light the nobleſt, and 
antageous lu And no doubt, Man.d | 
rives ſo great e all act 
arm d. 9 


caſon and the Senſes, between them and which 
Wan 4 


Art. 4. i 


4 


© That the Right Hand is more noble than the 
I NT i 


Ut r Nature hath ad ay the Hands in the 


on, yet are t 
a Wann ich her, 5 as they of 
in hard as che elder, and the 
ty. Far, if thoſe things, which are molt acti 
oy arab moſt excellent, and, 2 
it lollows, chat the Righe Hand, being enten 
— more himble then the Left, ſhould al 
— then it. Nom, chat it bath wore 
and. agility, is tlie _ ence of its ha 
beat, which is the ſource of thoſe qualities, And it 
havin more heat, is again the conſequence, not only 
of its being (ited on the ſame ſide as the right ventriclg 
of the Heart, where the blogd is more hot and fuming 


2 435 III 3 Ir 
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2 2 N which is the 


of _ - 8 the Veim of 
on the right are as Hs 
—— but al in realon of bo Be p 
| ja the Til fl where motion bath its ficſt be- 


pers as the Spitits are tbe principal organs of all 
TIDE — 
to thoſe places, w ought 
to be and have moſt employment; ſo is it 
not to be doubted (ſince it is requitire, Motion ſhould 
4 begin on the Right ſide — — 
A deceffary therero, and the principal effort it requires, 
could be made in that part) ') but that a greater quan- 
, tity of Spirits make their recourſe thither, chafe, and 
ſortiſie it, by the heat they carry along with them, 
| by the ſecret influences of the vital principles, 
they communicate thereto, Thence it comes, 
at even thoſe parts, which do nor contribute any 
to Motion, and are on that (ide, have a reſents 
of that force and gour. which was d ſot 
ſole action onely. For the right Eye is 
e 
is made t abſolutely 
former. "Al 5 ſubſervient to gene- 
, which are on that ſide, are apt to frame Males, 
thoſe which are on the left, Females. And gene- 
king, diſeaſes commonly aſſault the parts on 
ft ſide, as ſuch as, having leaſt beat, are conſe - 
the weakeſt. | 
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Art. 5. 12 
That Motion begins oz the Right de. « 
Ne: that Motion naturally begins onthe Righ : 
pute, 


fide, is a truth which cannot admit of any 
i we but take into our conſideration, what 
flevin all Animals. For — . 
always to t . 

foremoſt ; po. pb La Green. ee eee 4 
vp the right ſoor firſt, Burthens are better carriei 
on the left ſhoulder then on the right, in regard it u] 
eee en ner tree an 7 
gag'd : And Painters never forget, in the 
Pictures, when drawn to the full length, to diſpoſe 
them into ſuch a poſture, as that the ſtanh [7 

foremoſt, 2 ſeen in thoſe that at 
ſtanding, the right is put imo an aptitude Jac 
to move, when — go the place hett ex 
ure. Nay, are ſome creatures, which Jux 
not been able, by reaſon of their Figure, tac 
receive the two differences of Right and Left, as the fide 
fiſh, and all the otbers which have their ſhelk 
the form of a Snail, have not nevertheleſs bees 

W of chat of Right, in regard that, it bei 
they ſhould move, it was accordingly ne 
ceſſary, that they ſhould have the principle of mos che 
r 4 


All theſe truths therefore being thus eſtabliſh'C I 
to wit, that there are ſome places and parts in tl 
more or leſs noble; That the more noble 


deſign'd for the reception of the more excellent parth wa! 
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that the exceilency of the parts is deriv'd fromihe 
*[edyamage they bring with them; And conſe» 
6 mly, chat the Hands,» tos the many ſeveral 
I do, are plac d in the upyer part. as ber 

a = Place, F 
al t of excellency, 

5 Lait bse bees. 
t the Hands receive a more conſiderable - 
relief, from the principles of Life, and that all the 
r parts do communicate 4 greater vertue to 
then to any other whatſoever. ' 


Art. 6. 


That the Hands have the greateſt portion of 
natural beat. 


O make good itis aſſertion, we are, in the firſt 
place, to obſerve, chat Nature hath 


. Een b. ſ Art de 

| chat ſhe uſes more Art in t 

| more providence in the conſervation of them, 
n ſhe docs in ochers. 2 —— in the eu- 
cle in thei ; fox 


gout gar. ſr, 98 
* err 


delicare and eſt 4 
00+ other parts, nay, ch cn oh is any dev 
Jlgnation of the Liver, the Spleen, and the Reins. The 
h'd, Mouth, in all Animals, is alſo one of the firſt parrs 
| | 1 Eyes: Then may be ſeen 
five motion, and, after 

= Eat eLiver, the Spleen, and the other 
internal 


p — 1 8 
— 


— 
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internal parts, as the laſt and moſt exact obſeryar 
of Anatomy hayediſcover'd. Moreover, e find,t 
the upper parts are ſooneſt finiſh'd,and chat, in CM. 
dren; they are bigger and ſtronger then the lower 
whence it comes, that they have al{ the ſame propot : 
tion, as is in the ſtature of Dwarfs ;- and that it is with: 
ſome difficulty they are broughi to go, in regard then 
Leggs are too ſhort, and too weak. 3 
| it is certain, that all the care. which Natu.. 
takes, whether in the framing of them firſt, or 
mg their perfetion, depends on the nate 
ral heat, whereof ſhe communicates a greater abu 
dance to them. For that is the | inſtrumeny 
of all her actions, and the real ſubjunt, wherein M 
her faculties reſide, So that, if there be any paris. 
which are framed before others, it 1 "ck 
that they muſt firſt have bad their portions of thy 
heat, which is always moſt pure, and efficacious in iat, 
ſource, And if they are brought to perſection beforliic 
— ſe pou be attri pl pa Bm, it Aue 
a particular application of t ality, abr 
— 44 — 3 then in any other bs 
being, for that reaſon, continually ſupply d 
influence of the Spirits, which avgment and forti 


many other parts, donde 
_ ng and accompliſhment, then * 4 
Feet, have accordingly antageous - 


G 


ſtribution of the natural beat. and a larger propotijſ 
on ol the Spirits, then the other, 1 
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Art. 5. | 


hs That there is @ greater communication bt 
teen the Hands and the nobler parts. 
"Ur if we would Wenfider theſe parts, when th 
ai) acc arriv'd to a more perſect (tare, nnd in x time, 
en they are able ro execute the 
c are deſign'd, we ſhall certainly find, that 
Heart, we Liver, and the Brain, 9 
a greater portion of Vertue, then they do 
ky of the other parts. For, not to mention the acti- 
f the natural and ſenfitive hte, which are com 
h to them, with the parts afore: mentioned, pro- 
ive Motion is particularly reſerv'd for them. $0 
, to perſorm that action, wherein there is more 
ſoficulry, and more ſtrength requir'd, it is but juſt 
ſhould come to them a greater relief, and 4 
ger influence, from thoſe principal members, 
Wen may be neceſſary for the other actiom of life. "It 
1 requifite, that they ſhould have more 
id, more heat, and more ſpirits , more bloud, to 
er their conſiſtence the more firm; more vital 
ar. chat Oey way be inſpit d with greater force, 
od a greatef abundance of the animal Spirits; to con- 
inco them not onely ſentiment}, but alſo the mo- 
doris faculty. For, without theſe conditions, thoſe or- 
Ju. are of no advantage, and no motion can be 
a — a — myers are — — 
s, bur correſpo to the vertue t erive 
en the cauſe, — = d. it is ne- 
Mary chat thoſe parts, which are the inſtruments of 
| Motion, 


Y 


5 "IE 
. Wag . 


W 


, ue 4 Hor 
Wocion, ſhould accordingly receive, from the pri 
ciples of Motion, that vertue, whereb y they are | 


in ation, And thencę it alſo @ollows, chat they f 
hive that mw in a bigher degree then a 


«4 


910 9 ü r 8 L 
is common to the Hane 
4 2 to che other parts; by 
, with the ſitust 


quently, that there is a greater corre 

tween them and the nobler parts, — 
tween theſe laſt and ere or any other men 
whatſoever. 


Art. 8. 


That ſome ſecret Vertnes are convey d fhi 
the 957 parts info the _— 


ful 
But belidy the — aod corre 4* 
Mer w te 9 Hands, 
the nobler parts, by means 
Nerves, TO by others — nt ſuch a 
wor ola way nd uſe ankwck mh oF 
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I dearly diſcover the truth we ſearch after. For, if it 
be certain, that the Lines of the Hand denote the 
th and ſhortneſs of Life, according as they are 
»g or ſhort of themſelyes, as Ariſtetie and Exp 
mee have taught us it is neceſſary, not onely 


u ere ſhould"be a greater rapport, and a 

1 * 
| Wtonnexion between it and the net kf . 

ö re is between them and all the other parts, where 
-©F thoſe marks are not to be found : But it is further 

neceſſary that rhe nobler parts, which are the ſources 
3 W\wbercin thoſe: principles are comprebended, 

. 8 . . - 

WW conmnnicate to it ſome ſecret influence which muſt 
wi dave no 'reference to the ordinary and manifeſt ver- 
n mes it receives from them; in as much as neither the 
8 pud, nor the ſpirits, nor the heat, nor the motion, 
ich they diſtribute and diſperſe into ig, do not con- 

tribure ought to the making of the Lines therein 

er or ſhorter, or denoting the length or ſhorr- - 

e nels of Man's life, 
r 8 Wy 


Art. 9. 
That Nature does not confound the Vertues. 


his ſecret Sympathy, which is between the Hand 
1:4 and the nobler parts, being preſuppoſes, at leaſt, 
ul ſuch time as we ſhall have prov'd it more at large 
Ay more tull and particular obſervations, we ſhall 
reſpWhy ic down, as 4 moſt certain principle, chat Nature 
| not confound the yercues, eſpecially the format 
Al ſpecifick, ſo there be ever ſo little oppoſition bes 
#85 tween them, and that ſhe alway» diſtinguiſhes them 


ch 


89 * 


ach as lies in her power, For: not td dug 2e 
| T ; 
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the Stage the mazimes of Aſtrologie, which hath di. 
vided the Heavers into ſo many Planets and Starrs, 
into ſo many Signs and Houſes, differing one from 
another in point of vertue ; there is not any ordet 
of things in the Univerſe wherein this truth is not ob- 
ſervable. For example, in perſect Animals, the 
qualities neceſſary to generation have been divided 
between the two Sexes, in each of thoſe, the facul- 
ties coflucing to the government of life, have every 
one of them its particular Scat; And all the Senſes 
have their proper organs and diſtin functiom. Nay, 
let us examine Plants, Minerals, and Stones, and we 
ſhall find the ſame diſtinction; and, not to deſcend to 
the particulars which might be inſtanced, we need on. 
ly direct our obſervation to the Load-ſtone, where it 
is ſo obvious to the Senſe, that, without blindneſs, or 
ſtupidity, it carinot be doubted of. For, in an Ho. 
mogenial body , the compofition whereof is equal 
every where, and wherein it ſeems that all the parts 
ſhould have one and the ſame power; yet is it ob- 
ſerv'd, that, of thoſe parts, there are ſome, whereto 
the Magnetick qualities have been particularly diſtri- 
buted, and that there are two Poles, wherein they 
have been diſtin&ly placed. And if what fome perſons 
of late pretend that have made it their diſcevery, 
be true, to wit, that there is a fixr Meridian in the 
ſaid Stone, it is requiſite, that all the others ſheuld 
alſo be fixr,and conſequently, they have each of them 
a different inclination. So true is it, that Nature 
loves to diſtinguiſh the Vertuer, and ſo averſe is ſhe 
to the intermixture and confuſion of them. And in- 
deed; if ſhe, did not exactly proceed, according to 
this order, things would be done many times cot 
trary to ber defigo; one quality 3 


X 
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ther, and the effects would not be anſwetable to their 
cauſes, nor to the end,mhereto they are deſigu d. 


Art. 10. 


That the Vertnes of the nobler parts are not 
receiv d into the ſame places of the Hand. 


—— thus, and it be granted, that there 
are ſome particular Vertues communicated from the 
nobler parts to the Hand, it is requiſite that they - 
ſhould not be confounded t r, nor receiv d 
into the ſame part of it; And conſequently, it is 
neceſſary, that there ſhould be one place aſſign d for 
that of the Liver, another for that of the Heart, and 
ſo of all the reſt. 

But the main difficulty is, to find out, which thoſe 
particular places and parts are,whereinto thoſe influ. 
ences are recei d. For though Chiromancy aſſures ui 
that there is a ſympathy between the Fore-finger ind 
the Liver, between the Middle finger and the Spleen, 
between the Ring finger and the Heart, &. yer 
does it not produce any convincing proof of this 
truth; and as for the Experiences it advances, for 
—— — —_— ; — —— 
tisfy'd, who allow nothing to t what is 

back d with ſound — —— looł d upon by 
| them as ſo many reveries and extravagances of man's 


t curioſity. But certainly, he who could make good 


this $ by other obſervations, then thoſe which 

ma 42 rom Chiromancy, and ſuch as ſhould 
be buile upon Medicine, or ſome other part of natural 

| Philoſophy, might jultly 1 bis boaſt, * 
F - 
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had diſcover d the myſterie of this Science, and that 
he had found out the onely ground, upon which the 
truth of all Celeſtial configurations is ſupported For 
a pu do not pretend that I can produce all thoſe, 
which might be neceſſary, to make an abſalute proof 
thereof; yet dare I afirm, that I have ſome, which 
may, as it were, lay the foundations of ſuch an evicti⸗ 
en, and are ſuch, as, having demonſtrated ſome 
part oſ it, will leave an invincible preſumption for 
the reſt, and a hope, that it may be accompliſh'd, after 
there hath been a carefull obiervation made of what 
happens to this admirable organ. 


Art. 11. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Liver 
and the Fore-finger. 


He firſt Obſervation then,which we have to pro. 

poſe, is, to ſhew the communication and ſy mpa- 
thy which is between the Liver, and the Finger, com- 
monly called by the Latines, Index. It is deduc'd 
from Medicine, which teaches us, that the Leprozie 
hath ics ſource and principal ſeat in the Liver, and 
that one of the firſt Signs it gives, whereby it may be 
diſcover d, appears in that finger. Tor when all the 
Muſcles of the Hand, and indeed, of all the Body, are 
full and ſucculent, thoſe which are ſubſer vient to the 
motion of that finger wither and dry up, eſpecially 
that which is in the Thenar, that is, in the ſpace be- 
tween the ſaid Finger and the Thumb, where all that 
is fleſhy is conſum d, and there remains onely the skin 
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and che fibres, which lye flat to the bone. — 
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could not happen thus, if there were not ſome analo- 
gie, and ſecret correſpondence, between the Liver 


and that ſince it is one of the firſt that is ſenſible 


of the alteration which is wrought in its ſubſtance : 
it being a thing may be confidently affirm'd, that there 
is not any diſcaſe, which ſo much corrupts the nature 
of the Liver, and deſtroys, not only its vertue, but alſo 
its ſubſtance, as this does; which, upon that — 
is called the Univerſal Cancer of the Liver, and the 
— _ of — Soares — — was 
this ſympathy, as being a thing whi re Ratio. 
cination could never — diſcovers, — de in- 
ſorm d thereof, it was requiſite it ſhould be reveal'd 
to him in a dream. For he relates, that, being 
Ce of with a _ —— 7 —— into — 
ighe of being trou with an! in 
Liver, he had an advice in his ſleep, to open the 
Artery which runs along that finger, and that the ſaid 
immediately appeas'd the pain, whereto he 
had been ſub ject a long time before. Which is a 
manifeſt ſign; that there is a particular communicati- 
on between thoſe two parts, and a certain ſecret 
friendſhip and combination, whereby they are united 


together, 
Art. 13. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Heart 
and the Ring-finger. 


He ſecond Obſervation ſhall be, to ſhew, that 
chere is ſympathy between the Heart and the 
fourth finger, which, in regard Rings are worn on it, 
: SM is 


5 


—_ 
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is commonly called the Ring-fi 
cannot be reflected on without 
that, when the Gout falls into the Hands, that finger 
is the laſt which it faſtens upon : And Levin relates, 
that, in all thoſe whom he met with troubled with 
that Diſcaſe,the fourth finger of the left Hand, that is, 
the Ring-finger, was ever free from it, while all the 
others were extremly ſubject to pains and inflams 


macions. 
Now,whercas the parts make a ſtronger or weaker 

reſiſtance againſt Diſcaſes according to eater or 

leſſer force they have, and that their force — on 


' the — or leſſer degree of natural heat, whichſis 
in 


it muſt needs beinferr'd, that that finger muſt 


have more of it then any of the others, ſince ic makes 


a greater reſiſtance againſt the evil, then they do, 
Ad whereas the diſtribution of the natural heat pro- 
teeds either from the firſt Conformation of the parti, 
or from the influence communicated to them by the 
principle of heat; and that there is no probability, 
the ſaid finger, having the ſame ſtructure and compo» 
ſicion with the reſt, ſhould have a port 


on 

, then they of that fixt and original heat, whereof 

„dere is a diſtribution made at the birth; it muſt 

needs follow, that the divident it hath thereof ſhould 

* — from the influence, which the principle of 
t 


ſends it in greater abandance then to any of the 
reſt; and conſequently, that there is a greater com- 
munication, a greater dependence and connexion, 
between it and the Heart which, without all diſpute, is 
the principle of that heat, then there can be between 
the Heart and all the other ' fingers put together. 
Nor was Antiquity who'ly ignorant of this ſym- 


pathy, in as much as Hiſtory informs us, that the Au- 


rien 


. 
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tient Phyſicians were of Opinion , chat this finger 


cid her ſelſ of, 
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had a certain cordial vertue, as making uſe of it ex- 
duſively to all the reſt, in the mixture of choſe medi- 
caments, whereof they made their Antidotes. And 
thence it came chat they gave it the denomination of 
the medical finger, which it ſtill keeps in the Eatine 
Tongue, that Nis is one of the reaſons why Rings 
have been ever fince worn on it; and that many 
apply thereto remedies for the weakneſſes of the 
rt, as LW affirms, that he had often made 
„ @ alſo for the curing of intermittens 
Fevers, as ſomedo (till, with 6. 

Nor is it of late onely , that ſome have made it 
their buſineſs, to find out the cauſe of thisintelli- 
— and relation between theſe two parts, For 

, as Appion, in An/u; Gellixs, have affirmed, chat 
there was a nerve which, proceeding from the Heart, 
ended at the ſaid finger; others, that that connexion 
was wrought by an Artery, and chat it is manifeſtly 
perceiv'd to beat in Women during the time of their 
Travel, as alſo in thoſe, who are wearied with over. 
working, and in all the Diſeaſes, which aſſault the 
Heart. But, though this laſt Opinion be the more 

ble, yet doth it not — away the dif- 

lty, in as much as the other fingers have each of 
them an Artery at well as this, which Artery proceeds 
from the ſame branch, and the ſame ſource as that of 
the other does, Whereto it may be added. chat itis 
not neceſſary there ſhould be maniteſt conduits for 
the conveyance of theſe vertues, Nature her ſelf, as 
Hippocrates affirms,making ſecret paths and ways, for 
the paſſage, not onely of herown faculties, but alſo 
for that of the humours themſelves, which ſhe would 
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Art. 13. | ; 
That there is « like Sympathy between the Spleon 

and the Middle-fineer. x 


„ 1 might add for a third obſer vation, to diſcover the 
| —— Yay owe the Spleen and the Long 
5 or Mi nger , the miraculous eſſects, which the 
| opening of the Falvate(/a produces in diſcaſes of the 
Spleen. For that Vein paſſing commonly between 
Middle-finger, and the Ring-finger, as Hipptcr a 

tes affirms , or between the 


— —.— — — — 
, bur ſending ſome b to the Middle- finger 
it may, with probability, be imagin'd, that rhe 
vertue of the Spleen is convey'd by the ſaid Vein to 
that Finger, and that the Ring. finger being wholly 
taken up with the influence of the Heart, cannot 
entertain that of the Spleen , if it be true, that th 
vertues are not confounded, as we have ſhewn elſe 
where, And indeed, what ever ſome late practu | be 
cers of Phyſick may ſay, experience, back d by the | me 
authority of the firſt Maſters of that Science, is of | pla 
more force then all the reaſons can be alledged by | it 


them. | 
For, beſides that it is a thing of dangerous conſe | v 
quence, for any one to think to make all the rules of | the 
Medicine ſubje& to ratiocination, which is many | wt 
times weak and deceitſul, and to diſcard the ſenw} pn 
ments of che Ancient Profeſſors of that Art, who the 
; were more exact obſervers of things, then thoſe who ma 
+ have come after them; this, I ay, not urg d, I can it, 
truly and ſafely affirm, that, having caus d this vein to i 
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be opened in Quar tan Agues, above ſixty times, it 
never fail d, aſter the — — thereto, 
either quite to take away the Fever, or abate much 
1 | of the violence of it, and made the firs more ealily * 
oa | fapportable. Let them not therefore argue any thing 
from the diſtribution , nor yer from the largaeſs of 
the Voſſels: For as one and the ſame boal of a tree | 
hath ſeveral branches, which have not the ſame ver- 7 
we, and that, of thefe , ſome bear flowers, or fraits, 4 
others nothing at all; In like manner, though all the 
veins of the Arm and Hand proceed from theſame 
trunk, yet have they not the ſame employmencs, and 
they are only ſo many channels . through which the 
ſeveral faculties may flow, So that the faculty which 
proceeds from the Spleen , may paſs wholy in the 
Salvatella , without diſperſing it ſelf into the other 
yeins , which may be imagin'd done, after the ſame 
manner, as itis , that the parts disburthen themſelves 
y on thoſe, 'which are particularly attributed” and 
feed to them, though they have a conne ion with 
ome others', by their veſſels and ſituation; And 
hence it is that the ſeveral tranſportations of the hits 
the | mours,and the changes which diſeaſes make from one 
z of | place to another, do proceed, as we ſhall ſhew more 
| by at large bereafter. 
| As to the largeneſs of the Veins, which makes the 
nſe+ | evacuations of them more advantageous then are 
s of | thoſe of ſuch as are lefs, it is a thing out of all diſpute, 
when the queſtion is of diminiſhing ſomewhat of the 
nw | pniverſal ſulneſs of the body: But for what concerns 
who the diſcharging of ſome part, it is obſervd, that, 
who] many times, the leſſer veins , provided they be neer 
cas it, and that there be ſome ſecret communication bes 
in tel tween them, do it more ſafely and more * 
* 
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then the greater. 2 ä iths 
out ipti time, that the opening ol tt 
vein hath — fucceſsful pas pod the Spleen, by 
as may be ſeen in the writings of Hippecrates, Galen he 
andall the Arabiaui, it i ner likely ic ſhould — 
prov'd by ſuch eminent perſons , and that it ſhould, 1 
continue in repute for fo many ages, through which on 
it hath deſcended to us, had it not been ſuppor d kai 
and confirm'd by experience, in as much as there i 
not any Reaſon, which might have given ground t 
that pet ſuaſion. And if it be by this way, that this ſon 
remedy came to be known , there is no neceflicy we hon 
ſhould reduce it to the examination of reaſons , no jg 
more then we do the purgative faculties, andy; 
—_— ſpecifick vertues, whereot Medicine 11 
To return therefore to the proof, which this dif, 
courſe interrupted ; we ſaid, that ſome ad vanta 
might be made of this obſervation , to confirm 
mpathy there is between the Spleen and the middle 
But if particular inſtances might ſerve tor, 
proofs to general Maxims, I dare affirm, that I hav” 
one, which wonderfully makes good this ſympathy, 
For | know a perſon, who, being ſubject to — di- 
ſeaſes of the Spleen, is never troubled therewith , bi 
the middle finger of the leſt Hand becomes cold, be. 
+ 170M and of a wan colour, as if it were depriy 
ile. 8 
To this we may add the Story related by Hi 
erates, in the fourth Book of Popalar diſraſet, of 
Woman, whofe Hypochondrie were ſo extended, 2 
the reſpiration ſo obſtructed, to whom there ha 
pen d the cleventh day a fluxion and inflammatigl 
in that yery finger , which gave her ſome caſe ſor & 
ar 


. 
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ſertain time, though afterwards, the violence of the 
18 Fever , and rr in her en- 
nils, occaſion'd death. For it may be con- 
en, ſactur d thence, that ſome part of the humour, vbich 
ap es in the Spleen, was disburthen'd into that finger, 
' being a part, between it and which there was a 
1munication and ndence, and that the 
Sid disburthening procur'd ir ſome eaſe ; but with 
© Wikis farther obſervation , that, it being not poſuble, 
that the whole cauſe of the indi ſpoſition ſhould be 
thit kontain'd in ſo narrow 8 place, the remainder occa- 
n'd the impoſthume, whereof ſhe died. However, 
dopo deal ingenuoufly , we muſt confeſs, that theſe are 
pm, not fir to enter into competition 
© Which the precedent obſervations, which ſeem to have 
monſtrated the truth we are enquiring after. 


dif, 
a 
the Art. 14. 

dle 

= {Dat there is 4 Sympat between all the 
by f#teriour parts , and the other parts of the 
d. Hand. 


Hat hath been ſaid in the precedent Articles 
is ſo evictive, that it were to be wiſh'd, we 
| — proofs , to make a diſtinct diſcovery of 
? of the Sympathies, which are between the 
interieur parts, and ſome other places in the 
and. But, to excuſe the negligence of not looki 
haPſter them, it may with much probability be ai L 
ehe, ſince thoſe of the Heart and Liver are certain 
or Nad unqueſtionable, it muſt neceſſarily follow , _ 


1 
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the others ſhould be ſo too, they are not ö 
parent to us: And that not only the Brain, and chef 
other parts, which have publick and principal ſun 
ions, as well as the Heart and Liver; but alſo tha 
ao 5 — the Lungs, the Kidneys 
poſsibly ſome other parts, ſhould have each of chem be 
in the Hand, their proper and aſſected place, ł or 
which and them there is a certain correſpond 
and complyance. 


Ar, . 


That the Face is the Epitome of all the exteriouy 
parts. 


oy may therefore be brought in as a proof of th 
ſecret intelligence, which is between ſome parts ar 
others, and for the honour of that we now treat of 
that the Hand and Face are as it were an abſtrat off 
all the parts of the Body. For the latter is an Epi. F"* 
tome of all the exteriour members, there being g 
any part of it, but hath its particular and manifelt re. A 
ſemblance to ſome one of them; as the former , it 
like manner is, of all the interiour parts, as having? 
not any place, between which and ſome” one off 
them there is not a ſecret connexion and ſympathy, F*' 
And no doubt, this is one of the principal reaſons, F* 
that theſe two parts have bad ſo peculiar a conftiru. JF? 
tion of the skin, which, though all elſewhere, it bet 
ſeparated from the Muſcles, is, in theſe , ſo joyn d 
that it is impoſsible to ſeparate the one from the 
other: it being Nature's pleaſure, who hath deſign'® 


= 


k 


theſe parts for Mirrours, wherein all che others we 
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ted. that the fleſh ſhould be joyn'd to 
a" akin, "rhar the impreſgion it receives from the 
1 | es, Veins, and Arteries, which are ſpread 
ae $6, ſhould be more eaſily communicated, and be more 
aly apparent without, Which thing may alſo 
+ obſery'd in the ſoles of the Feet, which, in ſome 
t , participate of the ſame advantages with the 
Hands, and upon the ſaid advantages there is another 
"Kiience eſtabliſh'd, called Podowaxcy, which promi- 
222 chings as Chiromaney , but not with fo 
| ſacce6, for the reaſons we Fl give elſewhere. 


Art. 16. 


dat there is a mutual Sympathy between all 
1b parts. 


pr, | Or is it only between the exteriour and mani- 
N feſt parts, that this aſſociation and mutual cor- 


1 f e is found, there is yet another more 
| fy y. which was known by Hippocrates, 
re. ad ſuch, as he made it bis ground of that ingenious 
viſion of the Veins, which he hath made in his book 
0 i Bones, For chat tranſcendent Wit , having 
Arai d the ſeveral tranſportations of the humours, 
an — of diſeaſes, ſo often made from ſome 
parts to others, hath deſign'd the Veins 
— — they might be made, and which accordingly 
© de e to be opened, in order to the 1 | 
nap And, that fuch an order might be obſery'd in 
ther re as ſhould take away the confuſion 
on C Pre he hath laid down ſeveral heads, or as it were 
A il at which he would begin the diſtribution of 
7) ©  .thoſe 
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thoſe Veſſels, for be hath plac'd the firſt in the I 
the ſecond, in the Reins, the third, in the Liver; ii a 
whence he drawsfour pair of Veins, which are after 
wards ſpread into divers places, 


Art. 17. 


That the diſtribution of the Veins made 


Hippocrates, for the diſcovery of the ſaiſ® 
Sympathy, we: not underſtood either by 4 


riſtot le, er Galen. Ly 


Rom what is aboveſaid, it is not to be infe 
that Hippoerates was of opinion, that thoſe 


the rſt Sources, from which the Veins derive tl 
origine, as Ariſtotle, Galen, and in a manner all tl 
followers have impos d upon him, ſince he could 
be ignorant, that all of them bave their root in t 
Liver, whenee they are diſtributed into all the 
of the Body, in order to the conveyance of that 
nouriſhment into them; as he afterwards makes hy} 
appear in the diſtribution be bath made of the Liveywhi 
vein, and whereof he hath given a further acct 
in the ſecond Book of Popular diſeaſes : But it 
only to denote the correſpondence there is betws 
thoſe five parts and the reſt, & the diſcaſcs and ſyayhi 
comes which they — a4 te. ; 
Accordingly, when he laies, that the left Eyes 
ceives 4 Vein from the Right, and the latter anotii e 
from the Left, it is not to be taken literally, ul 
Thoſe Veins did really derive their origine from ia 
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ed; but it is coſhew , that the indiſpoſitiom of 
— communicated to the other, a if 
veins, whereby they might be directly convey' 
True indeed it is, that this communication is wt 
by the interpoſition of the veins, and that theſe veins 
do alſo proceed from ſome common branch; but 
chat is at ſuch a diſtance from the Eyes, that it cannot 
preciſely affirm'd, there is any intercourſe of veins 
cen them , upon any other account then that of 
e ſympathy there is between them. And this is fo 
ſailtertan. that, many times, Hippocrates conſiders not 
Abe continuity of the veins, in the diſtribution be 
makes thereof, fince he ſhews, that the Head and 
Lungs hold a correſpondehce with the Spleen, though 
the veins of the Spleen are not united, nor continu» 
1s with thoſe of the aforeſaid parts; in as much as it 
ſofficient, in order to the correſpondence, whereof 
ſpeaks, that there ſhould be ſome kind of commu- 
ation between thoſe veins, by ſome means or o- 
r, as we ſhall ſhew bereafter. 
But to make a mare particular diſcovery of the ſe> 
et and advantage of this admirable diſttibu tion. it is 
equiſite we d examin ſome articles of it. For 
ten he tells us, that, from theſe four pair of veins, 
ich iſſue from the Head, there is one which bath 
> branches, which falling from the Temples deſcend 
d the Lungs, w one paſſes from — 
We to the leſt, and ſpreads into the Spleen and 
Iney ; and the other paſſes from the lefc fide , and 
into the Liver and right Kidney ; and afrerwards 
och choſe branches end ha — — 
des he not thereby teach us not ope- 
of the Hemorrhoidal veins is good thoſe, 
) are troubled with pains in the Reins , _ 
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and Inffamtnations of the -Lungs ; 
ſuppre ion of them cauſes the Droplie ar Phi 
fick? For, though there be other places, where 
ſhould ſeem, that the reflux of the 5 + 
contain, might be made yet the corre dere 
is bet ween them, and the Liver and Lungs, is the only 
reaſon why it is not made elſe where. 4 

And queſtionleſa, thoſe branches, whigh,deſcendi 
from them, paſs from the right ſide to the left, a 
from the left to the right, acquaint us with the cauſgh 

- which hath been ſought after to fo little purpoſe; x 
wit, why the impoſthumes and ſwellings, which bapę 
from the upper part to the lower, are not alwayes 
the fame ſide, where the ſonrce of the diſeaſe is c 
ſery'd, but ſometimes on the right, ſometimes on tl 
left ; whereas thoſe which happen from the low 
part to the upper, are alwayes conſonant to the r 
larity of the part, where the ſcar of the indiſpofiti 
is: For, wi this diſtribution of che Veins, i 
impoſible to give a reaſon for all theſe accidents, 

Nay further, without the ſaid diſtribution, it wor 
not be known why there is ſo great a correſponder 
between the Breaſt and the Genitals, that the Cor 
_ 3 = are — i that the — 4 

when the Cough follows; nay, that 

— of the Veins which bappens — , ct 
ret defects, that make the voice ſmall 
hoarſe, 

In a word , this is the only ſecret, to diſcover 
wayes, which Nature obſerves in ber tranſportati 
of the humours, from one part to another,and for 
diſcerning - — which — rl dec 
every particular indiſpoſition. For, though they l 
all the ſame root; though divers of them have ce 


— ; 
wpic +: Foxy all probabiliry.ie is by Veins and 
; tries, that the ſecret vyerrue, * 
ſrom the Heart and Liver to certain fi 
d into them; and yet all thoſe, whic dein 
a are not H chat conveyance, and 
- proceed from the ſame branch, yer is 
wde uny-ciiore then one, whereby of 


fe Heart;and another, whereby chat of the Liver, r 
4 ——— there would be no 
e e their Ion 


| r ye are 8 


ire ordered | 
—.— oh 


i hence pared the regularity nn 


| . "TY ORE 


„mother: ſince Fibres to pro- 
voce chat regularity, in as much as the Spleen to 
e leſt Noſtril, there cannot be any at all, the veins of 

ä Noſe proceeding from the hollow Vein, between 

ich and the there is no connexion ; And 
ws n * vapour, 

AE — there part to 


4. 
wid 
ns 6 


thoſe ſecret conduit that are in ſome parts of the 
th , and afcerid from the lower rothe upper, 
ſo, es that thofe which are of one ſide have no 
munication with thoſe of the other, we anſwer 
ie is a pare imagination without eny likelihood 
nate, w6P "thele evice- 
are wrought by the veiris, and chat it is requi. 


— — — 
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pipes, ſhould enter into the veins, w 

be aſſerted there are not any paſſages; 


that there ſhould be ſome conduit 
.-fince the humours ſometimes. paſs from the 
Ri t ſide to the Left, ſometimes from Before to Be 
hind, and moſt commonly from the Centre to the | 
But, all conſider d, reflecti 
imons, we — find, 1 It: 
d when the re wy 
rr 
Bur it being fo _ — — evacuntion my wt 
wrought by the direction of the Spirits, it is 
concluded to be neceſſary, that Nature muſt — ot 
extremely oppreſs'd, -w en ſhe follows not the e : 


which had been preſcrib'd ber, and when ſhe gets « 

of. her ordinary road, to ſhun the enemy chat pre 

upon her. For it is to be attributed to this very re 

ſon, 1 the motions ſhe makes in ſharp Fever i 

on even days are always dangerous; in as much a2 

is an argument of the violerce ſhe ſuffers, and che dif kalt 

order into which the violence of the Diſcaſe ſoruſ cd 
her, when it makes her forget the odd days on We 
ſhe oughe to engage againſt the choler, which u Hd 

cauſe of thoſe Diſcaſes, jd 

But however the caſe ſtands, we may conſideniiſ we 

affirm, that the -regularity we ſpeak ol, without i 

doubt, proceeds from the Spirits, which conduct: 

humours all over one balf of che body, and dif 

them not at all into the other, unleſs there be 

great obſtruction For, Nature hath great a 
erneſs for the conſervation of things living and u 

mate, that ſhe bath, in a wanner, divided-the { 
into two parts, out of this deſign, * 

one ffſered any alte tion: che ocher n . « 
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—4— — preſerve the nature of 
—— 
Sede as in — ſeed and 1 
ats all which/confiſt of two portions — 
epatared one from the other; 1 inet 
—— Animal that are double. In others 


— por. 
, on the left, | 
p be obſerved inthe — — = — a 
— 
— 
it, e be not 
between them. b 
11 chen it be true, that Nature, to ——— 
£ of the body, charges che other with all the dif- 
i der that happens therero, and permits not the hu- 
ours, wherewith it is troubled, to exceed ber limits, 
d, by chat team, ro faſten on che other, it is not 
be doubted, but cbat the Spirits which are her firſt 
principal organs, do ſerve her in that enterprize, 
chat che tranſportation of the humours, from 
chene place to another, is their charge, but onely fo farr 
panne hath given them order to do. And if, to com- 
Wb this tranſportation, there be any neceſſtiy of 
e akinguſe ol the Veins that are on the other ſde, yet 
4 aces not that make them ſorget Nature s deſign, and 
We commands they had received from her; and fo 
ley onely paſs along, if | may (0 expreſs it, the bor- 
ers of their neighbours, to get to che. place * 
| V 3 wey , 
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That the Starre, or Planets, have « certaigh 
, predominancy over the ſeveral parts of thi 


Ii 


i a 
TO return to the Sympathy there is between t 
amt, is ny met — | 
Hand, I am of opinion, that the reaſons alledg'd byjy«r 
us for the meintaining thereof, if they do not abi 
J utely convince the moſt obſtinare, will, at leaſt ae 
in their mind ſome doubt of the truth thereof, & 

] make no queſtion, but that Chs 18 
PG and; age" that heving Sou 

6 : ur 


PS 


i 4 | 
— 

4 ey” 
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Te 


ve — —— 


XUM 


ſe byche Sao, nod fo of tho"reſt: whereof the 
quence 19, ˖ be accord - 
e the middle-finger, by 
— 


| 6nger, by the- vas, &c. in regard 
i 4 co and fympathy between 
principal parts and the ſaid fingers, and that the 
aer communicates to the latter the vertue the 
in themſe lves. All which conſider d. we are 
longer to think it much, that Chir omancy oy 
, «- V 


4 chang 


> 


* 
—̃ — — X pena el 
Starre pri 
——— — wg = 
— or bad ſpot 
03 e 291 > bl voi 
any man to thinkto — 

* —— — — — 
which philoſophy requires in theſt matter; be 
that it would bringcams: doubt thoſe truth whi 
Aſtrologie pre yr pi query rhin ly judg 

'dro — ir would ref* 
quires — -vwhich: ſhould ercerd the limits er 
Sac nay; indeechcontradict the method u th 
with all Sciences would be treated. For this: admits 
that all choſe chingy-which occurr therein ſhould Wir 
brought into difpure; it (particularly declares agiuiſ 
thecenſuring of choſe priaciples upon which — 
cſtabhſh'd, and would have all thoſe,” which art 
duced from the concluſions of the ſaperiparde 
how donbrfull ſoever they may be, to — 
the ſame priviledge, as the maximes and cc * 
notions of the Mathematickt may challenge. 2 


1 


. * v 


XUM| 


U 


Chiromaney that Natural Phi. 

r | ie, 
de allow d, or at leaſt the Der 
nee, Lil Segue Ailrologit it ſelf ſhall 


een Lamm . 


Til! 
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he interiaur parts, 
es Be 
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hat the Plantts have à pr edominarty, 1 


0 17 


4 
d 


Not will this be any bard maxcer to do.” as to (6h 
them And we ſhould Feed het Pell 


1 


Y dovyn a greac pteſumprion for the aſcertaiijn 
of the reſt and leave a very wel grounded Wes 
or us to imagine. that every member is governed b 
bhneof thoſe Srarrs, and that the e 
ſtrologie bed made thereof, in order t the fy 
A Chiromancy, is got ill eſtabliſh'd;__ * 
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n. the Moon hath fuch « predomininey/ 


over the Brain. 


F and afficm, that 
it is a ching out of all controyerſie, that the 


Moon hach a ſecret ſuperint 
— chat it is TI 


oy tbe eons 


ny ofthe other parts, For it 


3 
- 
% 
* 
* 


040 pp yl oh oportionably roche in 
caſe of Rar Plans Thence it comes, 
ce of Medicine, pi Ws 


5 


erb. e 1 
it rm 
Cs ade Co the Moon , in 


to come neerer the bone, it ex v to 
en more eaſily — — 


e cinnot be a greater demonſtrati 
—— 


c and mpathy, which there is 
2 the Brain, then chat 
part haye their intenfions and gem ens 
i Gurte of that planet. For, of theſe | 
ons, there are ſome do ſo r larly follow ber woti. 
ons, thac e ry ag or 
thereof : Nay, t noder the 
Horizon, and that the perſon e ler a 
om endeavour ,by all ways imaginable,to = 
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produce, and, among ocher | 
ing of tbe dra, which, 

motion of the Moon, | | 

— either above our Horizon or that 

und being in ber greateſt force, 

i come to theigMeridian or ours, | For if 

„ uit Would be eaſie for us to do 

b would 


of tho den runnot pru/ 
— not 2 


nor ee e e the —f— nor by the 28 


alle Water dyHear,, there remain 
the laftuences, — be the cauſe of 
| to be alfo rhe 
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. e el bk wen, het 
ib m6dd:! 
N has os 44000 
— Moon )-'hatb-the influences we 
mem. — ny it i by hem li harh the 
| 2 che pr incipa 
| coprendn 1 to be naaa: 
rr — 
were. che gather of all the other Planets, ſhobld 
ve ſuch as are more powerful gude at be, hie 
otequiſite ſor abe rr: of all 


„And communicate bis vertues oc: N 

dur it muſt bo ſd. und cheteſore it ns 

find, that he: her made choice of he Heat ſar he 
andthe place of, his exaltation: and W 

Heavens, in the midſt pf all che Stars — . 

rg vo rd in the mid{bof.d} the members 

e which are-govern'd' by che Planets. Thence 
u 


3 erer nens 


S 


z ®* 
_ -- 
* 
= - — * 


ELLE 


fi 


— —„— 


ee, 


„ ; 


fick, extraor 

cpe of te an, may, tu hoes mee mon 
delicate Complexion, do ſenfiblyxeſearin rhendſelvs 
— —— 
that the vital faculty 


| any malgnatit —— 
that Hippocrates bath ſorbiddenothe mange 
any remedy, till ten dates are paſt? Bur we muſt 


not omit to —— 1on;which 


Book „ —— — ci ſcorer 
only t thy there —— 
the —— which in between the Moon and 
tbe Stars. and the othet parts of the Body. Fot having 
d, that che Sun bath a relation to / the middle 
the Body, tbe Moon to the enyities chat are ii it. 
and the Stiri to ĩhe external pati, he affirms ;/'thiar 
if thoſe Celeſtuil bodies — — 
parity — to har 
which is natural it — 
{e& bealch, — — > eee 
| dody, but is conſondu tot rule and order, 
Nature r But if the parcy dreaming — 
ſee any of the Planets di mm d, ot diſappear 
ſtructed in itscourſe, * e 
to happen in thoſe parts, between which — 


6 - 


bodies there is a {1 and correſpondence: For 
i thoſe woe ne ire in the Stars, the inks 
* 


1 . be 1 
= 3 err ee 


9 wnce,-in dreams, the Imagination frame 


— of he to repreſent to its ſelf 
| — 1 2 it is neceb 
2 ce —— to joyn toge. 


among 
——— Foals fad inthe faid of the 
body, cercain Solat qualities, which may ſor u 
ſor the and repreſentations it makes of 
pac re —— word iris requiſite, that 
| —— rec from 
en 8. originals, according to which 
— in leep; draws all choſe admiradle copies, 
If the caſe. were otherwiſe why ſhould — 
well make chem ſor ſome other member? And why, 
in the infammation'of the Liver, for example, where 
the; bent is ut Me tive enter, then in any other 


part of the Body ſhe not make to herſelf 4 
* Cepreſentation 


of that Star which is the ſource of all 
therhear in the world; 8 well as ſhe does in the leaf} 
alcerations of the Heart? .there are,in this 

, ſave vertues, ſo ſtrange and conceal'd , that 


| tis ithpoſſible to make any reference thereof to he 


" Blements. © For that it ſhould rimes defie the 
Hames, ſo as not to be conſum d t ; That N 
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Att. 23. 


that the other Planets have the Government of 
the other interiaur parti. 


+; | | 
TT” Heſe reaſons thus laid down, there is no di 
0 — 


” 


=". 
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ha 


EXTERS BE 


5 


— 
W 


1 nenne , 


oof the: But bach been © | 
——— 
excepted-; 7 — ol from vuch de- 
duced the direc ion of — res 4 of 
Sarzrw6ver the Spleen, &, > unleſs we be ad- 
micced to bring iuto that ranks the mat ks and moles | | 
which are found naturally imprinted — 1 
— — — grounded on expericnee, 
at whoſe birth - the — 

one of marks upon the region 
of the spleen ;/ if it be iter, be bath it upon thac 
of the Liver ;/ if Vm, —— ſeen on the 
— —— 
Ey obſervation, Dares by. 
gims , in — he made of the bæautilul 
Helene, i af8irms, that ſhe bad one between the Ey4 
— nn 


—— 
> Gn oo 


to excellent verſes i be 2 e 
> % 2847 4s <4 7 Zain 
4 — —— — 5 

. marnli tennts diſcrimimat artu sg 
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But UP not account — — full enov 
nor ficiently conficm” as 

a certain proof, of what we CER be de- 
duced from them. In the mean time ated, 
more exact diſquiſition made thereof, we ſhall not 
Nick to affirm, that the Sun and Moon, which! without 
all diſpute, have a predomi over the Heart and 
drain, may welt ſecure the we have, * 


chat the other Planers have a Certain 
over the member, which Aſtrology bach made 


# 
t 
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| affirm ; that it is not 
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Art. 24, 


That the Principles eftablif 4 regulate mary 


doubtful things in cl. 


J. Heſe are then the reaſons , upon which, "Fon? 
ceiy'd, that ſome eftabliſhment might be made, 
—.—— may de made of them. thar 
many things, whereof 
— controverße in the ptactick part of 
Chiromaney, and to diſcover the tauſes of thatiy 
ne — 
an in- 
ſpection into the Hands, but that jt is ſo to 
look upon the Feet; chat the left Hand to be 
. tered 
tivities int t; 
ü erty, x day. Bot theadvan- 
tage which the Hands bave over che Feet, "dearly 


ſhews, char the infſection'of eh ſacret ic to little 


and that the Artiſt may find out in the 
„ whatever can be expected from this kind of 
knowledge.. Moreover, the Right Hand being more 
——— the Leſt, in all ſexes, at what time ſoevet 
hs Qgerear de bore, to be more exactly con- 
then the latter, eſpecially as ro 1 
—— Liver, and Brain; between which and it 
there ne greater communication Bar, ooh Other 
* 5 


- 


rity hath upon 
have faid before concerning Length, Bt edth and 


Profundiry furniſhes us with tbe cauſes of the diver- 
ſity which isobſcry'd in the Lines: for thoſe which 


are ſumple ſhew that the vertue is weak, length bei 
the fit eſſay it mo kes; thoſe which are croſi d 
cover a greai er ſtrengeh in it, - a5 having. extended it 
ſelf into bredth, ard chat it does its utmoſt in thoſe 
which are deep- : 

. Bus Liprger my ſcif, and conſider not. that I inſen- 
Gly enter into a particuler difquilition-of thoſe 
things; which-it, was my deſign to have balk'd. Nay, 
Lam to ſear, I bat exprets'd my ſelf too freely in 
the general, and that l betray certain acknow - 
ledgment, by the cettainty 1 find therein, that i have 
the ſame perſuation.for the particular- But I am 
far from enterxaimi ng any ſuch thought. True it is, 


I lay dl tions of a Science;-which ſeem to me 
ſolid „ bm I find not materials to compleat 
the Ediſee. For mo of theſe rules and precepts, 


wherewich ſome would have cat ried on che Super- 


ſtructure, are not ſuſſiciently eſtabliſh'd ; the ape - 


riences, by which they are maintain d, are nor fully 
verified and conſirmd i And there is requiſite a 
ſupply ot obſervations; made with all che caution 
exactneſi neceſſary , to give it the form and ſolidity, 
which Art and Science require. But from whow ale 
theſe to be expected, ſince thoſe, ho might be 
2 able 7 woke — — — themſelves 
ut it ? And when may they be expected, ſince therk 
are {many to be made; and chat there , 
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T Toxnommen, „„ 


in the making of them wel © © 
happen, that any will venture their 
| ein, and ſhall attempt it with a confi» 
dence of being able to overcome the c and dif- 
ficulties of ſo great a deſign, Lam to tell them, that, 
in my judgment, they will be extreamly oblig d to 
you, $1 K, ſor haying engag d me, to promote their 


work, and aſſigning them che foundations, bn which. 


they are to build, and you ate to acknowledge with- 
all my complyance with your deſires. For if you 
conſider my ordinary imphboymantt and fries , you 


will find, that I have done them ſome violence, to 


bumour your inclinations, and that I could not give 


you a greater demonſtration of the friendfhip and 
reſpect I have — — my ſelf to 
cenſure , to ſatisſie your curioſity. I am not to fear 
yours becauſe | am configent it will be ſavourable to 

+, but | read chat of the publick, from whom no 

vour is to be expected, and whoſe judgments are 
very ſevere, and, miny times, un juſt. It is your ba- 
finel therefore to prevent my appearance before 
that ſevere Tribunal, if you are not ſafficiently con- 
fident , that 1 ſhall eſcape the puniſhment of teme 
ratios Writers; and confequently, hazzard nor, at 


| leaft withour great precaution, the little eſteem good 


fortune hath been pleaſed to favour me with in the 


world, and for the ſecurity and preſervation whereof, 


Tconcerve you obſig d to concern yourſelf, finee you 
Know how much am, | 
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THE SECOND | 
LETTER 


MONSIEUR B. B. M. 
UPON THE 


PRINCIPLES 
ME TOPOSCOPT, 


SIR, 


_ not whether 0 i 
of your Curioſity ich requires ol 
me things tac are — lay the 
fault on the complyance i have for you, 
which will not ſuffer me to deny you 
any ching within, the reach of my performance. 
you would have. me to eſtabliſh che principles 

of Metopoſcopy, upon Phyſical obſervations, as I bave 
done thoſe of Chiremancy, you conſider not, that you 
enga we in anattemps$, which Cardas, Achilliaas 
Conciliator durſt not undertake ; and when [ 


ught to complain 
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comply with your commands, I alſo —— not, chat! : 


K 


expoſe my af to the cenſure of all thoſe, who 2 5 


'Þ frethiadifcourte, and, no doube, will blame 


SA AN SETS 


— 
= 


me ſor 
beſtowing my time in the examination of things ſo 
vain, and fo much cry'd down , and, by my con je- 
ctures, conſirming thoſe in their errour, who give too 
much credit thereto, But fince | have not ſo much 
command of my ſelf as to balk the ſatisſaction of your 
defires, let me beg your care of my reputatiom, and 
entreat you, to acquaint thoſe , ro whom you ſhall 
communicate this Piece, with che judgment, which, 


you know, I make of theſe kinds of Sciences. For 
Rong] ſind ſome grounds, whereby their Principles 
= maintain d, nay am of a perſuaſion , that if 

ect obſervations might be made, ns were 

to give them rules, there might be framed 
| an Art thereof, which would be very advantageous 
and delightful - yet does not this hinder my being of 
opinion, that all choſe , which we find in Books, are 


| not onl falſe, but alſo temerarious, and that choſe 


who make uſe of them, juſtly deſerve the contempt. 
which Wiſdom hath for things of that nature, and are 
-no leſs juſtly ſub ject to choſe puniſhments, wherero 
Religion hath aſwaies condemr'd them. With rhis 
ecaution, I ſhall dilate my diſcourſe upon this 
—_—_ according to the enſutng Heads or Articles, 
ſhew ; 
1. That Metopoſcopy hath the ſame Principles 
with Chiromancy. 
2. What part of the Face are governed by 
"to the Flavets, 
3. What wot-only the Forehead , but alſo the 


2E 


XUM 


other parts of. the Face are 10 be conſide- 


„ed in Metopoſcopy. 
#1. | e X 3 4 That 


7 h Men 2 
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1 eee the ere. 
moet ef the Eyes; 
3. 7 — Venus hath the government of the 
_ Noſe 
6, That there is a correſpondence between all | 
the marks of the Face, and others,jn n 
parts of the body. | 
| 7. — Lines of the Forehead *. | 
* ceed. 
8. What particular Planet hath the govern- 
ment of the Forehead. 
9. 45 upiter Bath the government of the 
Cheeks 
10. That Mercury hath the like government 
the Ears. 
11. And laſtly, that Mars hath the buen 
ment of the Lips. 


— _— > _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
y 3 
Art. 1. |; 
. That a hath the ſame rrinciple; with 
Chiromancy. 
7 E are therefore, in the firſſ place, to affirm, 
thar the ſame Principle , upon which < Chire 1 
. anc) is eſtabliſh'd, ſerves alſo for a und to . | 
ropoſcopy, in as much as all the of chi latter 
4 
| 


Science are grounded on the government and dire- 
Aion, which the Planets have — parts — 


XUM 


as they have over thoſe of the Hani 


„de Face, | 

- | ifthe rye andy an hs in ord 

- | to Chirowancy;chere is no queſtion to be mide, h 
F makes es well for Aſeropeſcopy. Nay, it may bee 
bm d, chat the general 55 che former 
bach made uſe, are more preffing and deciſve i the 
* latter; And if re N 


ces of — — wros} em to 


= | give aſſuravee and certum tx. 
For, iſ it be once granted, that the Planetꝭ have a 
certain direction and government over the no- 
bier parts, and that 5 or bs 
qualities into them; That is alſo a certain ſe. 
xe cret correſpondence between the ſaid Parts, and ſome 
Members, wheretd they communicate the good and 
dad diſpoſitions, which they may have, And that for 
the ſame reaſon, the ſame Star, which hath the 
vernment of ſome noble Part, governs alſo that 4 
teen which: and the other there ij a correſpondence 
and ſympathy, as we have already ſhewn in the pre- 
cedent — f, I ay, this be true in Chire- 
6 mancy , it ſhould be much more certain in Mempo- 
: | ſeopy ,} ſince it may be interr'd; that, ſo für as the Face 
hath che preheminence before the Hands, {© the d- 
rection of the planets, and the fy thy of the nobler 
b parts ſhould be proportionably ſtronger and more 
efficacious in that part, then they are in any of the 
reſt. 5 
For certainly, there is not any likelibood, that the 
fearr, the Brain, the Liver, and the other —— 
parts, ſhould have any particular vertue , to be com- 
municated to certain parts of the Hand, as the expe- 
riences we have produc'd do make evident, ard not 
make ſome participation thereof, to that, _— 
X 4 


ö 


„ 7 IS 


. mn 
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2 8 Mirrour, wherein all the 


3 not bring any reaſons, 0 roofs, — 
ee the undd 6, theſe adyant —— 
and, too well known, —— any — 


ſor there needs no Eyes , to · make a greater 


appr n thereof then words can expreſs : nay 
there — more then common ſence, to conclude. 
chat, if there be any influences communicated by the 
and the Stars to the exteriour parts, the 


nobler parts 
Face dew to; have a. better and greater ſhare of 


PAC Ry part whatloeyer, 
. | Art 2. 


What parts of the Fate are govers d by the Fla. 
. ets, 


AV to grounds and conſequences being pre. 
ſuppos d. — now come to examine, what parts 
of the\ Face thoſt r, between which 4 the Noble 
. Parts _ Bei there is 4 RENE — 
For. as Sympathy is upon the Forma 
— re ar pry. nr dee not 
— as we have ſhewn elſewhere; ſo it is 
—— 1 t there ſhould be ſome place in the Face, 

ble to the Heart and the dun; another, to 
the Liver, ard ier; ſome other, to the Spleen, 
and Sat»rs, and fo of the reſt, and that every one of 
them ſhould rec-ive the vertucs and influences, which 
gre proper both tg the noble pary , between which 


Tm 


of als and as it were the Epitome 


* 


.of Bod ſes Soul are repreſented: and 
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and 


= > + 


——Y 
. 


% 


* 


end it chere 


A 2 


. > 4 
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«whoſe direction it is. ' 


be Vulgar Metopoſcopy takes notice of no other 
places; where theſe impreſſions ſhould be made, then 
the Forehead, which che Profeſſors of it have divided 
into ſeven parts, in order to the placing of the ſeven 
Blanetscherein. 80 that they have attign'd the firſt 


4 andbigheſt place to Str; the ſecond, to Zupitery - 


the third to ar the fourth, to the Sn; the tiſth. 
which is above the leſt Eye brow, to V chat 
which is above the right, to Aercury; and 
| the Moen between thoſe two. And when theſe places 
are mark'd with any lines, they denote the power of 
that Starr, which is appropriated thereto. 
- Bur ( fear me, this orderly, and regular diſpoſal of 
_ = a —— Man's wit and invention. 
which a 4 kind of proportion and Symmetry in 
all things, and imagin'd, that thoſe Celefiial Bodies 
oughe to be placed in the Face, with a reſpect to the 
fame order which they obſerve in the Heavens. Chi- 
romancy hath done much better, when ſlighticg that 
ion, it chang d the order of the 3, and 
plac'd them in the Hand, after a quite diſſerent litua- 
tion, For, from thence it bath been with ſome reaſon 
concluded, that there were ſome experiences, which 
had oblig'd it to rank them as it hath done. and to 
recede that method, which the imagination ſo 
induſtriouſly obſerves, in all its operations, wherein it 
never wants references and reſemblances, to eſtabliſh 
jes Dreams and Viſions. 
Now, what makes me to imagine the falling of 
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Afuopeſcopy into the ſaid errour, this, that there 
are ho have not app-ov'd the ditua tion. which 
ſome bave aſlign'd co thole Planets, on 


| 4 Sympatky, and che Planet, ann 


